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WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 


[The subjoined reminiscences of this distinguished man, 
whilst American Minister at the French Court, will be read with 
great interest. They have been communicated by Eugene Vail, 
esquire, now in Paris, who officiated as his private Secretary at 
the period referred to, and whose opportunities, of course, for 
accurate observation, were undoubted. They place the charac- 
ter of Mr. Crawford in some new and striking points of view.]} 

Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 


WituiaM H. Crawrorp, the subject of the following 
remarks, was a man approaching, as near as can be, the 
“noblest work of God,” as defined by the immortal 
Pope. He could bear scrutinising in every sense. Take 
his heart, or take his mind, you would meet in each 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. Destined to be 
a statesman, he possessed that firmness of purpose 
which may be termed civil courage. Had he been a 
soldier, he would have been brave to audacity. To 
this, many circumstances but little known, except by 
those in the habit of a close intimacy with him, can 
testify. 

In the year 1813, when it was deemed fit that an 
envoy extraordinary, uniting weight of character with 
talent, should be sent to France, Mr. Crawford was 
selected by Mr. Madison for that delicate mission—but 
immense indeed were the difficulties that interposed. 
Our sea-ports were closely blockaded ; and if perchance 
a vessel eluded the blockading squadron, new and greater 
dangers still awaited her at the entrance of a French 
harbor. Yet the necessity that our minister should reach 
the imperial court without delay was imminent, and ac- 
cordingly he embarked on board a sloop of war, whose 
gallant captain had most positive orders to avoid as much 
as possible an action with the enemy. The safe landing 
of the minister, being the main object, a recourse to 
arms was to be had only in the defensive. This vessel 
successfully evaded the British cruisers on our side, 
and rapidly strode across the Atlantic. She made for 
L’Orient, in the vicinity of which she had nearly been 
barred by a far superior force. We shall never forget, 
although we cannot justly describe, the manner of the 
noble commander, now no more, when he narrated to 
us the struggle, that like a tempestuous sea arose in his 
breast, at the near, and at times nearer, approach of the 
armed vessel, which, as the fastest sailing ship of the 
British squadron, had been detached for the purpose of 
intercepting ours. Cruel was the temptation, and 
burning the desire, to grapple with an enemy they 
were conscious they might have subdued, even before 
the other forees could have come up. What pen could 
justly describe the impatient step of the commander, as 
he paced the deck—the glistening eye of the young 
officer that bespoke indignation, the bosom that heaved 
a sigh, and may-be an imprecation against the order that 
propelled onward the noble vessel. However intense 
the feeling which pervaded the whole gallant crew, 


more imposing still was thatssense of obedience that 
kept her on her track. From the hesitating movements 
of the chase, it was evideyt that over-confidence did 
not exist on board of her, and that she but little re. 
lished the idea of separating herself too much from her 
consorts behind ;—at times drawing back, she would 
at others come closer; and when the latter happened, 
more arduous became the duty of the American com- 
mander, inasmuch as he had to look both to the rigid 
execution of his orders to force sails which otherwise 
might perhaps purposely have been but sluggishly 
hauled, and to the no less important duty of keeping 
his passenger from harm’s way. This, however, was no 
easy task. By thistime, Mr. Crawford had fully iden- 
tified himself in feeling with the ship’s company, and 
would willingly, had an action been unavoidable, have 
exchanged his ministerial charge with the humblest 
member of the crew. Mounted upon a gun, he keenly 
watched the enemy’s movements, and seemed at times 
to rejoice at her superior sailing. ‘There he stood like 
a target, and would inevitably have been the first 
object aimed at on board. True it is, that at the cap- 
tain’s request, Mr. Crawford would step down and 
return to the deck, where, even his high stature tower- 
fing over the gangway still marked him for the first fire 
which was every minute expected—and true it is, 
that upon observations made by the captain, he would 
occasionally retire into the cabin, but he was no sooner 
there, than up again he was seen. This was so often- 
times repeated, and placed him in such imminent dan- 
ger, that, at last, the captain felt under the necessity of 
notifying his prisoner, that were it to occur again he 
would have to enforce his orders and to keep him down 
by compulsion. Of this thorough contempt of death, 
of this complete self-denial in Mr. Crawford, many 
proofs can be adduced. 

The sudden transposition of the plain matter-of-fact 
republican from the plough, to the dazzling circles of 
European society, is frequently the cause of extreme 
embarrassment to the uninitiated, and of mirth to 
others. Excessive modesty, that frequently borders 
upon awkwardness, naturally intimidates at first ; whilst 
on the other side, we have seen that a long residence 
abroad had a tendency to divest some of our citizens of 
those habits of candor that befit them much better than 
an outlandish mimickry, which, to their disgrace, too 
many of them do adopt. Against all this, William H. 
Crawford was proof; and, whether surrounded by the 
most refined—whether at Woodlawn or at the Tuille- 
ries, he ever remained in manner, and in deed, an 
American. 

In the drawing room, without fastidiousness, he was 
courteous and attentive to ladies in general, who found 
a great charm, not the least for being novel to them, in 
his frank and open conversation; and we have our- 
selves heard Madame de Staél,—than whom, in such 
matters, no better judge could be found,—assert that she 





had rarely conversed with a foreigner who had edified 
You. V.—46 
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her more than he. That very simplicity of manners, 
indeed, stamped as it was with energy and natural 
grace, far from being detrimental to him abroad, proved 
rather the reverse. There was a straightforwardness 
in all he did, that contrasted singularly with the sophis- 
try and less sincere refinements of the members of the 
society in which he moved, that forcibly drew the at- 
tention towards him. 

His natural antipathy against every thing like osten- 
tation, made it particularly burdensome to him to have 
to wear at court the prescribed costume ; and he fre- 
quently wondered that a man of such genius as Napo- 
leon could be so tenacious upon a subject apparently so 
trifling—-but the great man was sunk in the king, for 
king he must be, and in lowering himself from his high 
position of a conqueror (Imperator) to the pageantry 
of his diminutive colleagues, he had likewise adopted 
all their weaknesses, Whilst on the subject of Napo- 
leon, it may not be amiss to observe that he possessed 
a degree of inquisitiveness and curiosity somewhat em- 
barrassing, and which bore principally upon descriptions 
of the persons of individuals who interested him. In 
such cases his questions were incessant. Upon Mr. 
Crawford’s first presentation to the Emperor, the latter 
was remarkably talkative—inquired particularly about 
the country, but more minutely still, concerning the 
person and appearance of Mr. Madison, his age, &c. &c. 

“ And pray, sir,” said he, “is Mr. Madison tall ?” 

“ Not at all,” quickly replied Mr. Crawford ; “he is 
on the contrary quite small—no taller than that,” raising, 
as he spoke, his arm at a right angle with his body. In 
order to see the mark, however, Napoleon had himself 
to look up—a singular comment upon the altitude of the 
conqueror. 

Mr. Crawford had a high opinion of the skill and 
bravery possessed by Napoleon—but he never did think 
him, as some of the liberals in the latter period of his 
reign did, (in the one hundred days,) susceptible of sa- 
crificing to liberty his lofty notions of military gran- 
deur and glory. 

In the year 1814, the Minister of Marine having died, 
the whole diplomatic corps, with all other distinguished 
characters in Paris, were invited to attend the funeral. 
The former repaired to the rendezvous, in costume, 
the American minister excepted, who, unaware that it 
was necessary on such an occasion, assisted in a plain 
black frock, and in boots. His appearance, he being 
the only one so dressed, naturally excited attention ; 
but when the procession, which was to move from the 
hotel of the deceased to the church, was formed, Mr. 
Crawford was omitted in the arrangement, and left to 
take his place as he might among the crowd. In this 
emergency, he soon discovered the dilemma into which 
he had been, perhaps purposely, placed by the master 
of ceremonies. Wellington, the then lion of the day, 
in his full costume, had been placed at the very head of 
the procession, whilst two by two, following him, came 
the other diplomats. Perceiving this, Mr. Crawford 
quietly walked up, and composedly took his stand by 
the side of the conqueror of Waterloo! Many were 
then the inquiries set on foot among the assistants, as to 
“who was the tall man in black,” and whether he 
should not be requested to fall back from the place he 
had usurped. We overheard one of the masters of 





ceremony observe, that if he knew who he was, he 






would unhesitatingly do so—and upon receiving from 
us, for answer, that the person in question was the 
minister from the United States, he observed, “Ah! c’est 
différent.” This man, although high in office, it had 
probably not been in the power of the legitimate king 
to imbue with the ideas of reverence and awe, then 
the fashion, for every thing English. This last remark, 
however, applies to the large body of the French nation, 
which, if supposed to be under any obligation to Eng- 
land, may be termed ungrateful indeed. The mass of 
gratitude was to be found in and about the court—but 
it required some courage in one depending upon its 
favors to avowa contrary sentiment. However, this 
frank deportment of our minister did not seem to dis- 
please his self-made neighbor, who immediately entered 
into, and continued a familiar conversation with him 
during the whole duration of the march,—he having 
soon found out from his tone and language who he was. 
Since that singular introduction, Wellington was exceed- 
ingly courteous towards Mr. Crawford, and continued 
so whilst they both resided at the French capital. He 
it was who having, in the midst of the night, received 
a courier with the announcement of the signature of 
the treaty of peace at Ghent, was the first to have it 
communicated, with his own congratulations, to our 
minister. Never was slumber more agreeably disturbed 
than was that at the American legation that night. 
The penurious salaries allowed our diplomatic agents 
abroad, a fact which may at first glance appear unim- 
portant, is nevertheless extremely detrimental both to 
the individuals sent, and to the prosecution of the inte- : 
rests confided to their care—one which, as an American : 
loving his country, and having personally not the least 
interest in the matter, we wish we could seriously im- 
press upon the common sense, justice, and generosity 
of our people—that circumstance, we say, bore with 
peculiar hardship upon Mr. Crawford, himself almost 
without any property of his own. Aware of this, he 
had left his numerous family on his farm, and had, 
alone, repaired to Europe. Whilst, on one side, in the * * 
honesty of his heart he had promised himself that there 
he would spend the whole of his salary, justice to his 
growing family had likewise led him to hope that no 
encroachment upon his diminutive individual property 
would be rendered necessary. The promise was rigidly 
kept, but the hope could not be realized. His estab- 
lishment befitted his official character—was neither 
the most elegant, nor the least so, of the diplomatic 
circle. But, in the dispensation of his civilities he was, 
as all our ministers are, much more stinted than he 
should have been—and, although from the nature of 
circumstances, he must inevitably receive invitations 
without number, but very few could he reciprocate. 
Between the alternatives of receiving without returning, 
or of ruining himself, he chose a medium course—de- 
clining civilities extended to him by strangers, and keep- 
ing his house open to his fellow-citizens alone, and a few 
other distinguished characters who sought his familiar 
society. Every American citizen who visited Paris at 
that period, must remember that his table and board 
were liberally accessible to him, and will readily render 
justice to the frankness and republican-like manner with 
which his hospitality was tendered. 
His intimates among the French, were Lafayette, 
Barbé Marbois, Baron de Staél, son of Madame de 
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Staél, the venerable Dupont de Némours, and Benjamin 
Constant. They seemed to find great pleasure in his 
society, and frequently courted his advice even on mat- 
ters relating to the politics of their own country. 
Through the first named it was, that in 1814, after Na- 
poleon’s downfall, but whilst we were still at war with 
Great Britain, Mr. Crawford was enabled to ascer- 
tain the favorable impression entertained by the Em- 
peror Alexander towards our country, and of his desire 
to bring about a reconciliation between England and the 
United States. This indirect conversation by the means 
of Lafayette, whom Alexander, although his political 
antipode, personally respected, was frequent and ani- 
mated. As a proof that the Emperor highly valued 
the opinion of the American statesman, he requested 
from him a clear and succinct narrative of *the causes of 
our differences with England, which was handed him 
by General Lafayette. The ardent desire shown by 
Alexander upon this score, renders it more than proba- 
ble that the opinion of the leader of the holy alliance, 
so termed, had considerable weight with the British 
cabinet, who, certainly, in the latter stage of the nego- 
tiation, had shifted around, and considerably deviated 
frum the stiffaess of their original pretensions. 

During the time that Mr. Crawford’s mission lasted, 
froin 1813 to 1815, events of a most important character, 
as affgcting the face of the civilized world, happened at 
the French capital, The affairs of France had now 
reached the lowest ebb. Efforts, amounting to heroism, 
were now making by Napoleon to stem the last blow 
aimed by the whole of combined Europe, at the heart of 
that devoted country. Little time was left the Emperor 
and his ministry to attend to negotiations not having 
for their immediate object the salvation of the country. 
Thus it is, that Mr. Crawford was unable to bring toa 
successful issue the advocacy of our claims for indem- 
nity, although he ceased not to press the subject upon 
the attention of the French government as strenuously 
as decency and the unfortunate state of circumstances 
did then allows But although he could not possibly 
accomplish the principal object of his mission, he was 
far from remaining inactive at his post ; and the passing 
events that followed each other with fearful rapidity, 
afforded Mr. Crawford an opportunity of showing his 
government of what degree of perspicacity his mind 
was capable. His correspondence with the department 
of state would testify both as to his industry and to the 
wisdom with which he, at an early period, prophesied 
what did subsequently happen. 

In Paris, the interest became more and more intense 
as the enemy with his millions of bayonets narrowed the 
circle within which what remained of the French army 
had to move. Napoleon, by one of those decisive and un- 
expected movements, that had so often succeeded before, 
abruptly and with a chosen few, forced a passage4hrough 
the ranks, and from being within, found himself out- 
side the circle, bearing upon the enemy’s rear, whom he 
expected by that means to have thrown into disorder. 
But, whether it was that the allies felt confident of their 
immense numerical superiority—or, as has been assert- 
ed by Napoleon, that they knew not, in their confu- 
sion, what to do—it is, nevertheless, the fact, that in- 
stead of receding, they pushed onward. The cannon 
was soon within hearing of the capital. Marmont, who 
had been ordered to defend it to the last, did on the 








contrary yield, after a bloody but useless conflict had 
taken place under the very walls. Inside of this town, 
which, since the Wars between the French and English 
monarchs for the possession of the French crown, had 
not seen a foreign foe, all was consternation and des- 
pair. How the exasperated soldiery of the coalition 
might behave after their entrance into it, no one could 
possibly tell, and a general plunder was much appre- 
hended. 

In this emergency, it behoved the American Minis- 
ter, both on account of his national dignity, and because 
of its being now made the depository of certain funds, 
the property of the United States, which had previous- 
ly been deposited with the bankers, but were now 
placed here for greater safety—it became him, we say, 
to take measures for the protection of the hotel of the 
legation ; and, accordingly, Mr. Crawford ordered the 
national flag to be hoisted over his door ; but there was 
not such a thing as a flag of the United States to be had 
in Paris for love or money. Great indeed was the 
anxiety, which grew more and more intense, as reports 
came in every moment announcing the approach of 
the Cossacks. At every cost, the neutrality of the 
American hotel must be preserved, and there existed 
no means of doing that, as long as it was not marked by 
the ordinary national sign. Instructions were given for 
the purchase of the materials to make a flag—but the 
merchants were fighting at the gates; all the shops 
were shut up; and it was not without the greatest diffi- 
culty, and after a long and tedious search, that blue, 
white and red patches could be assembled sufficient for 
its completion. The scene was now worthy of a paint- 
er’s pencil. Into a tailor’s shop was transformed the 
Legation of the United States, whose minister extra- 
ordinary, with his secretaries, busied themselves in 
cutting, or rather tearing, for time was precious, and 
then putting together, rather unartist-like, as may 
well be imagined, the stripes of the star-spangled ban- 
ner! At this remote and quiet period, and when it is 
considered that the apprehensions then entertained of 
violation were not realized, this little episode may 
seem to be trifling and superfluous ; but the event itself 
was not so. Agitation sat upon every countenance ; 
American citizens, with their families, flocked for pro- 
tection under the roof of their minister; and the fears 
of the former, contrasted with the calm earnestness of 
the latter, imparted to the whole an interest, the recol- 
lection of which time has not obliterated. 

Nor can it be supposed, that the apprehensions then 
felt were imaginary, as is evidenced by the fact, that so 
close to the city were the enemy, that a cannon ball 
struck in the garden of the American hotel, where it 
was picked up. Here again did Mr. Crawford exhibit 
that character—a fearlessness of all personal danger—he 
possessed to so high a degree. Desirous of witnessing the 
rare and awful spectacle of a field of battle, he repaired 
to one of the gates near which they were at the time 
engaged—and here he desired to be allowed to go out, 
that he might, from the heights of Montmartre, take a 
general view of the bloody strife. But the officer com- 
manding at the gate remonstrated, and observed to him 
that to go then would be attended with the greatest 
risk, as there was a cross-fire carried on between those 
heights and the plain below. Mr. Crawford insisted, 
however, and upon mentioning whom he was, request- 
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ed that permission be asked to that effect of the com- 
mander-in-chief, whose answer was soon received. It 
was an imperative and absolute refusal. To his great 
mortification, he had to return—and could only visit 
the field of battle after the capitulation had taken place, 
which he immediately did. To his view was it exhi- 
bited in its most awful aspect. Deprived of action, 
there remained of it nothing but the sad result, the 
dying and the dead ; and among the hearterending 
scenes we have heard him describe was, that hearing 
some groans proceeding from under a heap of dead 
bodies, he, by the removal of some of them, discovered 
a poor fellow in whom life was not yet extinct, but who 
was nearly crushed under the weight of bodies that had 
fallen over him! 

Time had hardly been given unfortunate France to 
breathe quietly under the inglorious reign of the Bour- 
bons, when, in March, 1815, Napoleon’s Eagle plucked 
and trampled under foot the fleurs de Lys. Some men 
of the liberal party, who had fancied that they might 
have snatched from the weak Bourbons a greater degree 
of liberty than they ever could expect from Napoleon, 
exhibited a violent opposition to the Emperor’s return. 
Some of them wrote violent philippics against him, and 
among them, in particular, the celebrated Benjamin 
Constant. By a singular fatality, owing to the extreme 
rapidity of Napoleon’s movements from his place of 
landing in France, the strongest of those appeals to the 
French against the Usurper, as he was then called by 
Constant, appeared in the French papers the very 
morning the Emperor entered the capital. However 
great was the capacity of the philosopher’s head, 
no less pusillanimous was he as a man; and he now 
trembled lest the powerful man he had so untime- 
ly apostrophised would now visit him with his wrath. 
Constant knew not where to hide his head, until he 
bethought himself of Mr. Crawford, upon whose kind- 
ness and mercy he threw himself. Mr. Crawford’s 
ministerial capacity could not have allowed him to 
make of his house a political sanctuary, but far differ- 
ent was the present case. The event had, without his 
agency, actually taken place, and honor and delicacy 
forbade that by his agency it should now be averted. 
The most cordial hospitality was extended to the pro- 
scribed during the time, which was several weeks, he 
kept in his hiding place. His uneasiness was rather 
increased when he understood that the Emperor had 
repeatedly sent to his house for the purpose of inquir- 
ing where he was to be found. After proposing seve- 
ral contrivances for the final disposition of his person, 
one of which was to go and embark at Nantes, by 
stealth for the United States, he was after a great deal 
of persuasion by some of his political friends, among 
whom was Gen. Lafayette, induced to present himself 
voluntarily before Napoleon, and to abide by the conse- 
quences. We have heard this interview related by a 
witness, and here give as we received it. 

Mr. Constant having entered the apartment, “ Ad- 
vance,” said the Emperor in an authoritative tone. And 
as Constant seemed to hesitate,—“Eh! que Diable, 
advances vous donc que je vous embrasse.” He then 
added: “‘ Vous m’avez hai parceque vous ne me con- 
neuissiez pas ; moi, je vous honore, parleque vous étes 
un honnéte homme. Monsieur Benjamin Constant, je 
vous fais Baron.” 





One may easily conceive the pleasurable wonder- 
ment of the philosopher, whose philosophy did but ill 
resist such a burst from such a man, and with that 
manner so peculiar to himself. Napoleon knew well 
how to act upon the human heart—he was in fact the 
man of antithesis. But to return to Benjamin Constant— 
proofs of his excessive timidity, to call it by the most 
indulgent name, abound, and among others, the follow- 
ing. When, on some public occasion he was professing 
in enthusiastic terms his republicanism, and had add- 
ed, that strict adherence to one’s principles should be 
evinced, even unto death— 

“ Why then,” rejoined one present, “ did you, Baron, 
bow before Napoleon ?” 

* Because,” replied he, ‘I am not a principle. You 
may stifle a principle, but if you stifle a man” * * * * 

Mr. Crawford’s political life is before the people, and 
that we leave to abler pens to portray. Butin the discur- 
sive remarks we have made, we cannot omit a circum- 
stance connected with his ministerial mission—one which 
we have already, on a more public occasion, stated, 
going far from its peculiar nature towards substantiat- 
ing what we have asserted of his highmindedness, and of 
the nobleness of his character. As we have previously 
stated, a sort of indirect communication had been car- 
ried on by the medium of Lafayette, between Alexan- 
der and Mr. Crawford. Pending this, a proposition, 
indirect at first, but which, if countenanced, would 
eventually have been rendered serious, was hinted, that 
our claims for indemnity might be included in the ac- 
count adduced by the coalesced powers against France. 
The amount of our’s was a mere trifle when compared 
with the excessive demands into which, almost unfelt, 
it would thus have been merged. But no sooner was 
the idea thrown out, than Mr. Crawford unhesitatingly 
repelled the proposition, alleging that “‘ It were not for 
the United States, the most ancient and perhaps only 
friend France then had, to join her enemies at the 
worst period of her adversity; that, determined as 
they were to see justice ultimately done them, the 
United States would, notwithstanding, wait for better 
times.” 

Now, we fear not to aver, that to take upon himself 
such a determination, without instructions from home, 
at such a moment, when hopes of final remuneration 
were faint indeed ; when a contrary course would no 
doubt haye gathered him at home an immense harvest 
of popularity ; simultaneously to do an act so self-de- 
nying, so much stamped with a noble generosity, de- 
notes a man who considers the settlement of a question 
of dollars and cents far inferior to the preservation of 
national character—the true wealth of a nation. 


Paris, 1839. 





SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


The man who does not recognise a special providence 
directing the currents of his life towards good issues, is 
as deficient in philosophical sagacity as he is in spiritual 
worth. 

T. H.S. 
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THE FOUNTAIN* 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Founraly, that springest on this grassy slope! 
Thy quick, cool murmur mingles, pleasantly, 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech 
Above me in the noontide. Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birth-place; gushing up 
From the dark mould and slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashest in the sun, The mountain air, 
In winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 
That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 


This tangled thicket on the bank above 
Thy basin—how thy waters keep it green ! 
For thou dost feed the rocts of the wild vine 
That trails all over it, and to the twigs 
Ties fast her clusters. ‘There the spice-bush lifts 
Her leafy lances ; the viburnum there, 
Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 
Her circlet of green berries. In and out 
The chipping-sparrow, in her coat of brown, 
Steals, silently, lest I should mark her nest. 


Not such thou wert of yore, ere those old woods 
Bowed to the white-man’s axe. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory o’er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. ‘The tulip tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 


Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in Spring; 
The liverleaf put forth “her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf, 
Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
Her delicate foot-prints in the soft, moist mould, 
And on the fallen leaves. The slow paced bear, 
In such a sultry Summer noon as this, 
Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 


But thou hast histories that stir the heart 
With deeper feeling ; while I look on thee, 
They rise before me. I behold the scene 
Hoary again with forests ; I behold 
The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 
Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 
Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet, 
And slake his death-thirst. Hark! that quick, fierce ory 
That rends the utter silence !—’tis the whoop 


* This beautiful poem was originally published in the Demo- 
cratic Review. Our attention was first called to it by a litera- 
ry friend. It is ‘* gorgeous,’ to use his own expression, and 
truly worthy ofthe author of ‘“Thanatopsis,” and the ** Water- 
Fowl.» Who will say that there are no more themes for the 
poet, when a summer cloud, a “ bright, particular star,”’ or a 
“* fountain,” affords inspiration to the spirit and music for the 
lyre? And why, why are our literary periodicals filled with so 
much poetry of an inferior nature, when there are such writers 
in the land as Bryant, Percival and Halleck ? 

. Ed. So. Lit. Messen. 








Of battle ; and a throng of savage men, Miley 
With naked arms, and faces stained like blood, 
Fill the green wilderness ; the long, bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang, and arrows stream. 
Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 

Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight, and short, 
As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain, 
Gashed horribly with tomahawks. The woods 
Are still again ; the frighted bird comes back, 

And plumes her wings ; but thy sweet waters run 
Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 
Amid the deepening twilight I descry 

Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard, 
And bear away the dead. The next day’s shower 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 


I look again :—a hunter’s lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well ; 
While the meek Autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. ‘To the door 
The red-man slowly drags th’ enormous bear, 
Slain in the chesnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls ; 
And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs. 


So centuries passed by ; and stil! the woods 
Blossomed in Spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of Winter, till the white-man swung the axe 
Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile, and rushing to the ground ; 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose, like a host embattled ; the buck-wheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen, 
With rose-trees at the windows ; barns, from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures, where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 


Since then, what steps have trod thy border! Here, 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe—the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holyday, have quaintly shaped 
Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 

And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 
Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 


| Has sat, and mused how pleasant ’t were to dwell 
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In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 

And move for no man’s bidding more. At eve, 
When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 
Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters, Here the sage, 
Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 

Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change, 

And from the gushing of thy simple fount 

Flas reasoned to the mighty universe. 


Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green ? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine ? Or shall they rise 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 





THE MAGIC ROCK. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


The glory of old Spain has not yet departed. A 
thousand associations of green and undecayed beauty 
still twine around the relics of her fallen grandeur, and 
every cloud-wrapt mountain and vine-nursing valley is 
enriched with oft-repeated legends of the olden time. 
The traveller, in the region of Cordova, when way- 
worn and wearied, he turns aside into the cottage of a 
pobre aldeano, is hospitably entertained, not only with 
an abundance of good cheer, but, if he be favorably 
disposed, with stories about accidents and disasters, 
terrible thunder-claps and supernatural visitations. It 
is also not unfrequent to hear some of these story- 
tellers, with that love of the strange and wonderful for 
which the Spanish people are so remarkable, relate cer- 
tain auto-adventures, which, while they stagger belief, 
cause the warm biood to recoil, and the curremt of feel- 
ing to rush back upon the heart, and stagnate, coldly 
and heavily, there. 

I have a pleasant friend who has journeyed through 
the mountainous region of Cordova, and he has often 
lightened for me the burthen of a sombre evening by 
his vivid description of the wild and picturesque scene- 
ry, which lay every where spread before his path, and 
by his glowing recitals of the legendary tales which 
flow like fountains from the lips of the Spanish peasant. 

There occurred one day a severe thunder storm, 
among the mountains. Near the close of a sultry af- 
ternoon, an enormous black cloud rose slowly from the 
verge of the horizon, and gradually unrolled its im- 
mense volumes over the western sky. Only a few rays 
of sunlight struggled through the gloom of the tempest, 


and it seemed as if the firmanent were about to be rent 
asunder like a scroll. There had been no rain for seve- 
ral days, and though thunder showers were the frequent 
precursors of the setting sun, yet the heavens had long 
worn the silvery veil of a summer mist, and no sound 
of the elements had been heard louder than the whisper 
of a gentle breeze. Storms, whose coming we should 
have regarded with terror, are gazed upon by the 
Spanish peasant with little apprehension ; but when 
this immense cloud rolled upward, so fearfully dark, 
every eye quailed, and every form trembled, and men 
looked one upon another, as if expecting to hear, with 
the first crash of the thunder, the shrill blast of the 
archangel’s trumpet. 

The trees upon the mountains were dry and with- 
ered,—yet no drop fell! The sultriness was insupport- 
able. The slightest shrub stood motionless; and the 
tall cedars lifted up their noble forms, unmoved and 
majestic, like proud victims awaiting the sentence of 
their destruction. Suddenly the lightning leaped glo- 
riously from the firmanent, and the dark cloud seemed 
a heaving mass of fire. A moment—and the live 
thunder burst from its prison house, and the echoes 
among the mountains sent it back, in a continuous roar, 
like the voices of a thousand unchained lions. Ano- 
ther burst succeeded, and another,—yet no rain fell. 
One more--and a noise was heard, like the crash of an 
unsphered planet. A large mass of rock was hurled 
from the side of a mountain into the ravine below. 
Then the flood rushed from the ‘‘ windows of heaven” 
and the waters poured unremittingly down for the 
space of half an hour, accompanied with the gleams of 
the lightning and the constant reverberations of the 
thunder. 

In ten minutes more “ the sky seemed never to have 
borne a cloud,” and softly flowed in the beautiful dra- 
pery of its Eden hours. And upon these wild, gray 
rocks, which so lately seemed “altars burning with 
fire,” the richest incense of heaven descended. The 
cool breeze sprang up delightfully, and wafted a deli- 
cious fragrance, sweet as that which lingers amid 


*¢ The flowery gardens of enchanted Gul.” 


The morning subsequent to this storm, news came 
to the village where my friend had remained during 
the night, that a huge fragment of rock, celebrated 
among the peasantry by the name of “The Magic 
Rock,” had been thrown down by a thunderbolt. My 
friend, (unlike our own travelling countrymen, who 
convert their pleasure into toil, and hurry onward, 
turning to neither the right hand nor to the left, as if the 
world should be passed over as rapidly as it was made, ) 
hesitated not to delay his journey, for a season, if such 
delay gratified his curiosity with the sight of any ex- 
traordinary lusus, or wonderful passage in the great 
book of nature. 

“If the Senor,” said Pedro de Ceballo, an old man, 
with silvery hairs, who was my friend’s host, “ if the 
Senor would like to go and see the work of the storm, 
and will take an old man for his guide, I shall be well 
pleased to lead the way,—for I am told the Magic Rock 
has been torn down.” 

“Well, make ready, good host,” said my friend,— 
“ and suffer this little curly-headed grandson to procure 





from my baggage some bottles of Tintilla ; for a walk 
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of two hours this warm day will doubtless make them 
acceptable.” 

The mountain was at the distance of about five 
miles; and after making the necessary preparations, 
the trio set forth—the old man and his grandson leading 
the way and carrying the wine in a basket, and my 
friend following with a following-piece over his shoulder. 

On arriving at the foot of the mountain, they halted 
to rest awhile, and to gaze on the effects of the last 
night’s storm. In the bed of a torrent, which rushed 
along beneath their feet, lay the shattered masses of 
the fallen rock, and the torn and ragged appearance of 
the mountain’s side displayed the path of the destruc- 





tive fluid. The smaller rocks were rent and black- 
ened,—and the tall trees of larch and cedar were thrown 
from their lofty heights, and lay scattered around, 
stripped of their foliage and blasted and scorched with 
fire. 

“Twas a fearful storm!” exclaimed the old man, 
with a visible shudder. 

“Does the remembrance of it make you tremble, 
then, good host ?” asked my friend. 

“Indeed, Senor, yes. Five years ago, there was a 
tempest like last night’s, and from that time till now, 
no storm has been heard half so terrible; and, Senor, 
in that dreadful night, this boy’s father, my son, was 
standing on the rock which now lays beneath our feet, 
thrown from the wide gap yonder, up the mountain.” 

‘* How was it possible?” exclaimed my friend in a 
tone of evident surprise. 

“It was truly so,” replied Pedro; “and it was an 
awful thing for human feet to approach that rock after 
the shadows of night had fallen; for horrible tales are 
told about it,—and it is said a magician dwelt near it, 
and cursed it with his magic—and none of our peasants 
dared even to touch it. How does the hand of Provi- 
dence overthrow every wicked thing! Heaven be 
praised! If the Senor will honor my poor house till 
to-morrow, he shall hear what befel my son when he 
stood upon that rock, in the night of that fearful 
storm.” 

“T will gladly wait and hear your story,” replied my 
friend, “‘ for I shall not willingly leave such game as I 
see rustling among the bushes yonder ;” and the report 
of the fowling-piece echoed among the hills. 

After a successful hunt of three hours, Pedro de 
Ceballo thought it expedient to broach the Tintilla. 
My friend was content with one bottle, while Pedro 


consumed the other three. ‘They then replenished the [ 


basket with the excellent mountain game, (pheasants, 
rari aves in terra among us, but abounding in Cordova, 
though not less prized on that account,) and proceeded 
on their return homeward—my friend being particularly 
careful to pocket, as a memento, a bit of the “ Magic 
Rock.” 

“We shall have a dinner fit for a prince, Senor,” 
said Pedro de Ceballo, as they set out, “ with the birds 
you have killed, and the Tintilla you have brought!” 
And Pedro said nothing more on the way, doubtless 
employed with delightful reflections on the delicacies of 
the forthcoming dinner ;—for he was totally undis- 
turbed by the occasional crack of the gun, and the con- 


sequent absence of the little boy in pursuit of the fallen 
prize. 


recital of the following adventure, which we shall take 
the liberty to relate in our own way. 

Mariano de Ceballo, the son of Pedro de Ceballo, 
my friend’s host, was, at the age of twenty, a wild 
youth, who could never brook opposition, and there- 
fore, contrary to the wishes of his father, he fell in love 
with a beautiful girl, whose station in life was inferior 
to hisown. He had two motives for doing this; the 
first was, that he was set upon thwarting “the old 
gentleman,” who had betrothed him some sixteen years 
before to his neighbor’s daughter; and the second was, 
that he delighted above all earthly blessings in Doloris 
d’Allende—in taking stolen walks with her, in writing 
verses to her, and in standing under her window with 
his guitar, and singing her to sleep of a moonlight 
night. 

One delicious evening, as Mariano was strolling with 
Doloris, he said softly to her—‘‘ Dear Doloris, I love 
you better than life !” 

“ Well, Mariano,” replied the sweet maiden, “ is that 
any thing strange? and I love you with my whole 
soul!”—and she turned up her full, dark, swimming 
eyes, and gazed into his. Oh, that I were a poet, to 
describe that gaze of unutterable affection, that “ look 
of speechless tenderness,” when two foolish young per- 
sons drink up each others eyes, till their blended hearts 
melt in a delirium of transport and joy ! 

“ And, Doloris,” continued her lover, “‘ how beautiful 
you are! You are more lovely than yonder star, 
which is alone and apart in the firmament.” 

‘You have told me so a thousand times, dear Ma- 
riano; and every girl says you are the handsomest 
fellow in the province.” 

“Lovely Doloris, will you marry me ?” 

“ Certainly ; tell your father I am ready, any day.” 

“ Alas! dearest—he will never consent; he has be- 
trothed me to another.” 

“ Oh, dear !” cried the affectionate girl—and she burst 
into tears at the thought of such an unexpected barrier 
to her happiness. ‘* What shall we do, Mariano?” 

“ My best love, we must run away.” 

“ Runaway ! oh, well—very well—we will run away 
then ; but when shall we go—whither shall we run?” 

“To-morrow night, sweetest. I will come for you 
at this hour—be prepared ! 

* Oh yes—certainly I will. Good night! dear Ma- 
riano !” 

“ Good night, my blessing !” 

And he printed a kiss on her pretty lips, (pray do 
not be shocked, ladies, you know they were engaged,) 
and they parted. Runaway matches are got up with 
a wonderful facility in Spain ;—you have only to escape 
to the house of some priest, three miles distant, and the 
business is ended. 

Never did hours pass so sluggishly to Mariano de 
Ceballo and Doloris d’Allende, as those whose sands 
were running slowly out before the appointed time of 
their departure, The joyful period at length arrived— 
but, sorrowful to tell, the heavens gave sad presage of 
an approaching storm. The clouds lay along the sky, 
in darkened volumes, and the sun sank down among 
them with a lurid blaze. Yet did the lovers prefer to 
brave the danger of the tempest, than to endure the 
agony of a longer suspense. 





Before my friend’s departure, he was regaled with a 


Mariano had provided two tried and trusty steeds, 
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and as he was familiarly acquainted with every moun- 
tain defile which it was necessary for them to traverse, 
they set out under no great apprehension of danger 
from the storm, that every moment grew blacker and 
blacker before them. But away they bounded, and 
thoughts of fear were banished by the syren spells of 
hope and joy and love. 

They soon came in safety to the base of a lofty 
mountain, which they proposed to pass over for the 
double purpose of avoiding pursuit on the morrow, and 
of arriving quicker at the residence of the padre, who 
was to bind them together in bands that earth may not 
sunder. They had ascended half way up the moun- 
tain, when the storm, whose nearer approach Mariano 
had for some time been regarding with emotions he 
dared not communicate to his companion, burst with 
unrestrained fury. upon their heads. Their horses, 
though accustomed to travel through severe tempests, 
became restive and frightened at the incessant flashes of 
lightning and continued bursts of the thunder. At last, 
a tall tree, a short distance from them, was shivered to 
atoms. 

Mariano, on perceiving that their steeds would soon 
become unmanageable, assisted Doloris to alight, and 
released the foaming animals, who very deliberately 
turned round and ran furiously down the mountain, in 
the direction of their own comfortable dwellings. 

“ Alas! dear Mariano, what will become of the 
beautiful ribbons you gave me?—and my new em- 
broidered petticoat, too, that will be totally ruined!” 
exclaimed Doloris in an agony of grief. 

Oh woman! woman! ¢hy vanity is coeval with thy 
fortitude. Thou art like the cypress tree, which sways 
unbroken to the storm, and seems only to regret that it 
cannot behold its graceful figure in the perturbed 
streamlet gliding beneath its feet! 

The first care of the lovers was to find shelter from 
the rain, which now began to pour down in torrents. 
It was almost certain death for them to remain among 
the trees, numbers of which were constantly falling 
beneath the lifted arm of the tempest—and, guided by 
the broad glare of the lightning, they attained shelter 
in the wide cleft of a protruding rock. Here they re- 
mained perched, like twin eagles, till the storm rolled 
away, and night walked forth, all lovely and serene, 
robed in sable majesty, with the crescent upon her 
brow, and heralded by all 


‘* Her gorgeous blazonry of stars !?? 


“*T will descend first, dear Doloris,” said Mariano, 
‘and then assist you to come down.” 

But Mariano could not descend! He attempted to 
raise his feet—but in vain. There he stood, fastened ! 
yet his hands were free—his body was free—but his feet 
could not stir. He gazed around him with astonish- 
ment; but imagine his horror when he found that he 
was standing on the “Magic Rock.” He expected 
every moment to see some terrible vision rise before 
him. He told Doloris that he was bewitched—that 
Heaven had inflicted this punishment upon him, be- 
cause he had deserted his old father and had stolen 
money from him to provide for their flight. He counted 
his rosary—he signed the cross—he repeated the Ave 
Maria, the Pater Noster, and all the Latin prayers he 


What increased his terror was, that Doloris descended 
with perfect ease, while he could not move an inch, 
At last, emboldened by the sight of his beloved, and 
encouraged by her entreaties, he made one more despe- 
rate attempt to extricate himself from the rock. The 
strife was effectual. He gave one mighty spring, and 
fell headlong, fifteen feet upon the green sward at the 
feet of Doloris—sustaining no injury save the loss of his 
boots, which still remained standing on the fatal spot! 

* My own dear Doloris,” said Mariano, when he had 
recovered from his trance of fear, “let us return home. 
I will go to my father and beg his forgiveness.” 

The disconsolate youth was confirmed in this praise- 
worthy resolution, by the reflection that he had no 
means of proceeding farther. The horses were gone, 
and with them the baggage. Their flight would soon 
be discovered, at any rate,—and, moreover, he did not 
relish the idea of walking barefoot over the mountain 
road—for there stood his boots as firmly as if they had 
become a part of the rock itself. 

The pair, (of lovers, not of boots) forthwith descended 
the mountain, and plodded their uneasy way back to 
their native village. Doloris had read in novels how 
naughty lovers always threw themselves at their fa- 
thers’ feet—and she suggested the expediency of doing 
so at the present juncture. Mariano acceded to this,— 
and they arrived at their father’s house, just as the old 
man was in the midst of a violent burst of sorrow on 
learning that his son had eloped, and that his horses 
had returned without a rider, during the storm. 

Pedro de Ceballo, heaving a deep sigh of resignation, 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and beheld—his lost son, 
with Doloris d’Allende hanging tenderly on his arm. 
This vision threw the father into an uncontrollable fit 
of passion. 

“You reprobate scoundrel!” roared he—“ Why did 
you steal my money and run away with your sweet- 
heart ?” 

The lovers then threw themselves (a la Radcliffe) at 
the feet of the enraged sire. 

“Forgive us, dear father,” said the repentant son; 
“ your money is safe. I will never do the like again— 
and you would not punish me, if you knew how I had 
expiated my crime.” 

“ Forgive you!” exclaimed the old man—his anger 
beginning to cool as he recollected his former grief—‘ to 
be sure I will forgive you,—and you shall marry Do- 
loris ;—kiss me, my daughter ;—you scoundrel—that 
you shall; for know, to your sorrow, that your be- 
trothed eloped this morning—to be revenged on you 
doubtless—with a young cavaliero, who has been two 
days in the village!” 

What love-stricken maiden does not anticipate the 
catastrophe of our tale ? 

The story was told my friend by Mariano himself— 
while Pedro de Ceballo, Doloris—still beautiful in ma- 
tronly garb—the little curly-headed boy, (he employed 
himself in rocking a cradle,) and two sweet girls, were 
attentive listeners. 

When Mariano had concluded, the old man put in 
this moral for the benefit of my friend and his grand- 
son. “ This event teaches us in what inscrutable ways 
those who do wrong are punished ; and likewise serves 
as a warning to young men never to run away with 





had ever learned from boyhood—but to no purpose. 


their sweethearts, without first informing their fathers.” 


Or he Bin 
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Meanwhile my friend, being curious to see a speci- 
men of this wonderful rock, drew forth the small frag- 
ment which he had brought—and found adhering 
thereunto, the blade of his penknife and certain bits of 
iron, that were contained in the same pocket. The 
truth burst upon him like an electric shock,—and he 
roared forth in a prodigious laugh, in the midst of his 
good host’s moral; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could restrain his mirth, when he saw that the 
good people were getting angry—not being able to 
divine the cause of such repeated cachinnatory explo- 
sions. 

It is the custom in Cordova, for the young men, like 
our own race of dandies, to wear iron heels to their 
boots, as well as a thin rim of the same metal extending 
round the soles. Our hero, on that memorable night, 
was invested with pedestrial ornaments of this descrip- 
tion ; and, dearly beloved reader, “the Magic Rock,” 
whereon he stood enchained like Andromeda, possessed 
strong magnetic attraction, being, as mon ami was 
afterwards credibly informed by a celebrated mine- 
ralogist and a very Munchausen at travelling, neither 
more nor less than solid bond fide loadstone ! 





TO QUEEN VICTORIA ; 


Written immediately after her accession to the Throne. 


Lady! the queen of favored isles, 
Where, ’throned with wealth, fair science smiles— 
With talents, youth, and beauty bless’d, 
And in thy sex’s softness dress’d— 

Not robed in sternness, proud and cold, 
Like England’s maiden queen of old— 
Young sovereign o’er a powerful land, 
With all earth yields, at thy command— 
Placed on a dazzling height in life, 

Yet one with cares and dangers rife— 

I feel for thee such interest deep, 

As one who sees, on towering steep, 
That rises far above him, stand 

A fellow wanderer in the land— 

For all of high or lowly birth, 

Alike are pilgrims of the earth. 

I wish that thou may’st have to do 

With spirits loyal, firm and true ; 
Whose hearts are in their country’s cause ; 
Who honor God’s unchanging laws ; 
Who let no selfish interest wind 

Its web of darkness thro’ the mind ; 

And whose experience, calm and sage, 
Shall give thy youth the strength of age! 
That thou may’st, from thy station high, 
Look with a woman’s tearful eye 

On all who suffer! May thy name 

Be hallowed by recording Fame, 

And grateful millions’ blessings shed 

A glorious halo round thy head! 


’Tis said Love’s purple wings have fanned 
Not oft the torch in Hymen’s hand, 
When held for princes—and the rite 
Which should fond hearts alone unite, 





Is made a sacrifice to state— 

A heartless pageant—by the great. 

Not such thy nuptials, shouldst thou wed ! 
Not thine the bosom cold and dead 

To the most sacred tie in life— 

To the sweet, hallowed name of wife! 
Amidst thy nobles may’st thou find, 

In casket fair, some kindred mind, 
Whose homage of the heart, alone 

Shall rise to thee—not to thy throne ! 
And be thou blessed with sons, to claim, 
Like thee, the highest meed from Fame ; 
And leave to history’s pages fair, 
Names bright with virtue’s lustre rare ! 


Far o’er the blue waves of the sea, 
Thy country lieth,—yet to thee, 
From cottage walls, my thoughts ascend ;— 
Ee’n mine! altho’ long trained to wend 
In ruder channels, and to glide 
In unobserved and silent tide. 
I own my lyre unmeetly strung 
For royal theme. The world hath hung 
O’er its dull chords no wreath of praise— 
No chaplet of undying bays— 
Yet, kindly wishes may arise 
From humble hearts, and reach the skies ;. 
And lowly strains suffice to bear 
To Heaven a blessing or a prayer! 
And tho’ I rather love to be 
Where all can call themselves the free— 
Where man awaits no sov’reign’s nod, 
And kneels to none, save to his Gop! 
Fain would I know thy sceptred hand 
Had scattered blessings o’er thy land, 
So that thro’ life no cloud may roll 
A darkening shadow o’er thy soul. 

E. A. 8. 





LINES 
TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 


Take her! her earliest love was thine, 
And, all unchanged, still clings to thee— 
Twining around thee like the vine 
Around its chosen forest-tree. 


Take her! a frail but lovely flow’r, 

And next thy heart the bright thing wear ; 
Nor let her e’er regret the hour, 

That placed her young hopes, blushing, there. 


Take her! but while your morn of joy 
The visioned future gilds with light, 
Think not that bliss hath no alloy, 
Or that Love’s sky is always bright. 


Take her! and when, in after years, 
The storms of life blow loud and chill, 
Be thine the hand to dry her tears, 
And thine the voice to comfort still. 
H. M. G., JR. 
New Glasgow, Va. 


Vou. V.—47 
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THE BLIGHTED ONE. 


‘* Man’s love is of man’s life, a thing apart, — 
*Tis woman’s whole existence: Man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gain, gown, glory,—offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are, whom these cannot estrange ; 
Men have all these resources—we but one— 
To love again, and be again undone.”’ 


Reader, here is a story which makes no other pre- 
tension than that of being a simple sketch of real life. 
Ten years have elapsed since the last of those who 
were united, by relationship, to Ella Harwood, have been 
in their graves; and I know of none to whom the story 
can be known, or who can be much affected by its pub- 
lication, save one being; and that one, if it should meet 
his eye, must feel deeply and bitterly. Ella Harwood, 
I said, was her name. She was the daughter of a re- 
spectable sea captain, who for twenty years had com- 
manded one of those “ floating palaces” which sail 
regularly between New York and Liverpool. He was 
lost at sea, when Ella was about fifteen years of age, 
leaving a lovely widow, with the charge of Ella and a 
younger sister. Mrs. Harwood, at the death of her 
husband, possessed but a few hundred dollars—a sum by 
no means sufficient to keep her in comfortable circum- 
stances. Her health being delicate, it was impossible 
that she should be able to do any thing which would 
enable her to live genteelly. The intelligence of the 
loss of her husband came over her like the breath of the 
desert, and left her for awhile in ruins—desolate and 
forsaken. Ella too, wept in very sorrow—but it was 
only for a few days. The child shed tears; but the 
mother’s sorrow was of a deep kind. There is a bitter- 
ness which dries up the very fountain of our tears—a 
grief which smothers itself in the heart until it bursts 
it. Ella wept, as we said, but she was too young to 
weep always. Almost the first thing she began to 
think of, after the first paroxysm of grief, was the des- 
titution and loneliness of her mother and sister. She 
was a gay, sweet girl ; but this, the first cloud of sorrow 
which passed over her soul, brought a change over her 
nature: the wild, gay girl, put on the woman, and one 
week of sorrow did that which years could not. She 
had just completed her education when the intelligence 
of her father’s death reached them, and in one week 
after, her plans were laid. Nature had given her a 
voice surpassingly sweet, and an ear of most discrimi- 
nating delicacy. After some persuasion she obtained 
the consent of her mother to spend a year more in mak- 
ing herself perfect in music; after which, she hoped by 
giving private lessons in vocal music.and on the piano, 
to sustain their small family in the genteel way in which 
they had been accustomed to live. 

The year passed away. No sooner were her quali- 
fications known, than her pupils increased to as many 
as she could attend to. Two years passed in this man- 
ner, and Ella was happy, perfectly happy in her new 
employment, for she was passionately fond of it—and 
still more was she happy, for she saw that she was light- 
ening the grief of a fond parent, and was able to support 
and educate her young sister. Yes, she was happy, 
and a more joyous family could not be found. Often 
when they were alone, after the duties of the day, 





would the eyes of Mrs. Harwood fill with tears, as she 
clasped her daughter to her bosom, saying, “ Oh! Ella! 
you are a dutiful child; but for you, and I should ere 
this have joined your father in a holier world :” and 
Julia, her sister, as she hung about her neck, now play- 
ing with her glossy ringlets, and now impressing a deep, 
long kiss upon her velvet lip, would say, “* Dearest Ella! 
I am going to be like you when J grow up.” Yes, she 
was happy—happy in the affections of a doating mother, 
a beautiful and adoring sister. Her bosom was peace- 
fulas the summer lake, sleeping in the silent beams— 
it was the home of hallowed affections, and they had 
rendered it calm and holy. The passions had never 
been there, or if they had, they slumbered. And blessed 
had she been if the storm had ever been shut out. 

It was an afternoon in early summer—the day had 
been hot and sultry,—an hour or two before its close, a 
heavy storm had blown up, and one of her pupils had 
remained on account of the rain. She and Ella were 
passing the time in conversation, and playing, alter- 
nately, on the piano. Her spirits were remarkably 
buoyant, and she could scarce tell why, for she had been 
dull all day until now. She was nearly eighteen, and 
in the fulness of her beauty. Her form was rather 
small and delicate, and this day she looked like a very 
sylph. Her hair was dark brown, almost black, and 
lay wrapt in rich and luxuriant tresses about a pearly 
neck and bosom, which a light summer dress showed to 
bewitching advantage—her forehead was large, and our 
phrenologists would have said, betokened uncommon 
richness of intellect. Her eyes were downcast, and 
curtained with long lashes,—but when turned up they 
were full and lustrous, and of a deep hazel. Her cheek 
was only gently tinted, and her small lips were of a 
rich damask red. But what was most attractive, was 
the innocence and purity written in every lineament; it 
seemed the index of a soul of surpassing loveliness, and 
then that pensive expression which bespeaks modesty, 
and checks at once every feeling of intrusion. Such 
was Ella Harwood. 

It was still raining, and the broad, scattered drops of 
a summer shower came pattering against the window. 
But the bright sun was peering through the broken 
clouds—lighting up the room with his slanting rays. 
Ella was playing on the instrument before her, and 
pouring out one of her richest strains in all the joyous- 
ness of her light soul. The door was opened by a young 
female domestic, and a young gentleman of fashionable 
appearance and about the middle stature, stood within 
the room. Ella did not hear the door open, nor did she 
notice the entrance of the stranger, but went on with 
her song, with all the freedom and gaiety which her 
spirit could command. 

The stranger, it was evident, was delighted—he |is- 
tened, as if entranced. He had heard much of what is 
called singing, but he now thought that the burning 
Sappho held him spell-bound. The strain ended ; Ella 
rose from the music stool with a laughing “ Heigh ho,” 
and immediately her eyes turned upon the stranger, 
while at the same moment her pupil spoke; ‘‘ My bro- 
ther, Miss Harwood.” As may be imagined, Ella 
blushed deeply—her face was flushed with crimson, and 
from the transparency of her skin, you could see the 
color rise mantling to her temples,—and then when the 
embarrassment was over, it subsided as do the rosy 
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clouds of sunset, fainter and fainter, until they repose 
in their natural hues. 

Alfred Lyston noticed the visible confusion ; but it 
was not that affected embarrassment which fashionable 
ladies so often put on, when they would look innocent 
and lovely. Mr. Lyston, though young, had travelled 
much ; he had mingled with the gentility of Europe— 
he had studied man, and as he thought, woman; and he 
had almost adopted, as a part of his creed, that exe- 
crable and libertine sentiment of Pope: 

** That every woman is at heart a rake.” 

While at home he had seen but little to contradict it, 
as his mother was devoted to a giddy and fashionable 
life, and his sister, when he left home, was too young 
to exert any influence upon his mind. As was hinted, 
he had returned from abroad. His manners and his ap- 
pearance were certainly improved, but the heart, the 
heart was dreadfully warped by the wild philosophy 
and skepticism of the French and German schools. 

But we have forgotten ourselves, Young Lyston 
noticed Ella’s embarrassment—he perceived it was un- 
affected, and in her face he thought he saw that which 
he had only dreamed of before—innocence with beauty. 
To him, she seemed an angel in human form. He had 
formed in his own mind, the beau ideal of the woman he 
could love—he thought, however, that such an one 
lived but in his dreams. It was too perfect to be em- 
bodied in human frailty. He had said, “ If I find such, 
I will bow and worship; if not, never.” But in the 
beautiful form before him, he saw his bright dream 
shadowed forth. He felt it, and the feeling was irresis- 
tible! He was himself embarrassed, and apologised, as 
well as he was able, for his intrusion ; stating that he 
had just dropped in for the purpose of taking his sister 
home. The rain continued, and Ella requested him to 
be seated. Never did Alfred Lyston feel in so much of 
what is quaintly called “a flutter,” in the presence of 
any lady. He tried to talk, but the more he tried, the 
greater his inability. His sister, however, relieved him, 
by asking Miss Harwood to favor them with a favorite 
piece of music, and as Mr. Lyston joined in the request, 
she was prevailed on to comply. When she had finish- 
ed, he expressed unbounded pleasure, but did it so de- 
licately, that she could not but feel a sort of pride. A 
few general remarks, and Mr. Lyston withdrew with 
his sister. Now Ella had never been in love, nor was 
she now in love. It would be foolish to suppose that 
she should fall in love with a young gentleman whom 
she had never seen before, and then in his company 
only half an hour or so. But she thought him hand- 
some, pleasant and very agreeable ; and now, almost for 
the first time in her life, thought she would like to have 
a brother, a brother too like Miss Lyston’s. She did 
not know but that she could love him if he wére her bro- 
ther. 

Oh! who can trace the workings of the heart divine? 
Who can tell where its rushing thoughts will bear us? 
Like the fixed stars, we see and feel their influence,— 
they warn us of our destiny—but are lodged so deeply, 
that they cannot be told—the heart is as unfathomable 
as the depths of ether! It was so with Ella! An idol 


had enthroned itself upon the altar of her heart, unac- 
knowledged, though she felt it; but she knew not that 
it would remain there, until the shrine on which it rested 
was crumbled or crushed. 








With a bounding step she entered the sitting room, 
where she found her mother. She flew towards her, and 
bending over her side, gave her the accustomed evening 
kiss, 

“‘ Let me have one more of those sweet kisses,” said 
Mrs. Harwood, as she raised her affectionate face. “Oh! 
Ella! you are so like the weather ; when we parted after 
dinner, your face was long as Mrs. Mawbry’s Madon- 
na, and [ thought that the dark clouds then coming up 
were casting their sombre shadows over your laughing 
eyes; but you are now as light and lovely as Iris her- 
self, as she rambles about gathering a fresh bunch of 
field-flowers, yet dripping with the evening shower.” 

“ Now, mother,” said Ella; “ since you are so classi- 
cal, do complete the figure, and say that another Phe- 
bus has dispersed the clouds, and revealed to you your 
lovely, laughing Iris. You don’t know that I have had 
a visit from one, who, though not altogether an Apollo, 
may be as attractive.” 

This she said in all the simplicity of her gentle na- 
ture. As she finished, tea was brought in, and while 
partaking of their light meal, Ella told of her accidental 
visitor, and described his person and manners with so 
much spirit, that her mother could perceive that the 
impression left upon her heart was not a light one ; 
but supposed, as it was a mere accidental visit, they 
would scarcely meet again, and that a little time would 
set every thing right. 

Alfred was not, as Ella hinted, a very Apollo in 
figure, for he was rather too short, but still his figure 
was dignified and commanding. A profusion of rich 
and bushy locks covered a large and handsome head— 
his eye brows were dark and heavy, under which 
beamed two fuli-orbed, piercing eyes, which told, when 
they met your own, that they pierced far down into the 
human heart. His physiognomy, to the generality of 
persons, would not be pleasing—its expression border- 
ed on the severe, for he always seemed engaged in deep 
thought. This was what pleased Ella; she saw this, 
but marked also that he could relax that brow—that he 
could make himself the most agreeable of men—that 
when he did smile he was irresistible. She loved to see 
a thoughtful, a dignified man—and looked with sove- 
reign contempt on your always smiling, ever simpering 
fops. 

Days passed away—nay, almost two weeks passed, 
and yet the visit was not repeated. It was not, how- 
ever, that he was insensible to the attractions of Ella, 
But he knew well how to wrap his snares about a wo- 
man’s heart. He saw at the first visit that the charm 
had been laid, and he left time and absence to work up 
in her imaginings those feelings which he knew would 
secure her affections. He knew that woman does not 
always love the heart that’s surrendered too readily: she 
would rather win a once unwilling heart; nay, she would 
rather conquer a proud and haughty soul, than accept 
a weak and willing lover. He knew this, and there- 
fore did not wish to show his feelings. ’Tis true, he 
once sent her a rose, which he plucked with seem- 
ing carelessness, as he strolled down the garden walk 
with his Sister, as she was on her. way to Ella’s, and 
told her to give it to: Miss Harwood, with his compli- 
ments. His sister, simple hearted creature, carried the 
gift, without supposing that her brother had any defi- 
nite object in sending it—but said, as she handed it to 
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Ella, that she guessed it was merely one of his odd 
whims. 

This rose opened a world of thought to Ella. She 
had begun to think that she was forgotten; but, said 
she, he must at least give me a passing thought. Then 


such holy thoughts find entrance to this bosom, I would 
love to think so, if it were only for your sake. But 
darkness will throw its heavy drapery over the future, 
I do feel something here—a restlessness and reaching 
after an undefined and indefinable something. I some- 


she would conceive it was more than a passing thought. | times think it is the immortality of our nature speaking 


Was it not emblematic of something? Did it not be- 
token respect ? The “ Flora Dictionaries” were so dif. 
ferent, that she could not determine what a damask 


within; but still itis dark. Oh! I would give worlds 
to possess thoughts, pure and holy as your own.” 
Ella seemed almost shocked at these expressions, 


rose meant ; in her own it meant “ I own thy charms,” | These were the first doubts she had ever heard him ex- 
but she could not tell whether Alfred, as Eastern lovers | press, with regard to any of the truths of the Bible. 
do, talked with flowers—or, if he did, that she had di- | She turned towards him, with an almost tearful eye, 
vined his thoughts—or whether he meant any thing at } which told the deep interest she felt in him, and said— 


all, and that it was, as his sister remarked, a mere 


“Surely, Alfred, you cannot doubt of what the Bible 


whim. Be that as it may, although it withered in an | teaches so plainly ? You cannot doubt of what your 
hour, it was worn for two days in her belt, as near the | Own nature speaks? Oh! do not indulge such dark 
heart as possible, and afterwards carefully preserved as | thoughts; they cannot be the suggestions of your own 


the last legacy of a loved and absent one. 


reflecting mind. Some evil power hath been at work. 


At length a visit was made, with a proper excuse, of| Say, Alfred, can you think that we shall not meet in 
course, We will not detain the reader with an account| purer worlds? Oh! if I thought so—I—I”— 


of it, or of the feelings of Ella. Lyston saw that the 


She was going to say more, and for a moment a deep 


spell had already bound her—that she was chained— blush crimsoned her face, as though she feared she had 
that she was his own. For some weeks his visits were | Said too much. 


at intervals. He would frequently send her pieces of 


“ My own Ella!” answered Alfred; “it must be so, 


the latest music, and, of course, go to hear them played ; I already feel a change upon my spirit. No; I cannot 
and often, often would he listen with the enthusiasm of myself endure the thought, that when this earthly frame 
a true lover, as her tapering fingers coursed over the | gives way—this wicker-work is destroyed, that the 
notes before her, mingling their dulcet tones with her | caged bird now struggling within me shall be annihilat- 
own sweet voice, which threw about him the witchery ed—it will o’ersweep this decaying world. No, it must 
and minstrelsy of Heaven. At such times, he felt the | 9°t, it cannot be annihilated. No—no. If—if we can- 


influence of angelic purity, and his guilty and proud | 90t” 
soul seemed ready to bow in true adoration before its 


spotless shrine. 





Here he paused—and his nerves trembled. He was 
about to reveal that which would have laid open his 
own buried thoughts—that which would have sounded 


It was the last week of August. It was the hour| to Ella asa death-knell. She perceived not his hesitan- 
when the golden clouds were just brushed away, and | CY, and he continued— 


the sprinkled stars were beginning, one by one, to look 


“ Yes, Ella! 1 feel a flame now burning in my bo- 


down on earth. The world seemed tranquillized. Bus-| som, which my nature tells me is quenchless—it will 
tle and hilarity broke not the silence of the holy hour. | blaze more intensely, and forever—it will outlast all 
Even guilt seemed to have fled away, or at least to| that is earthly! Oh! Ella! our destiny is one, and we 
slumber—and the sacred hallowedness of earth’s young, | are immortal.” 


primeval enchantment impregnated the very air. 


And he drew the object of these fond remarks still clo- 


A noble looking youth sat ina retired garden, with | ser to his breast—pressing his burning lips to her marble 


one arm thrown about the waist of a beautiful girl 


_| forehead, whilst her own heart beat tumultuously under 


Both seemed absorbed in deep contemplation. The eyes its heaving bosom. It was the first token of what she 
of the young female were turned upward to the hea-| thought hallowed love. She thought it sealed her for- 


vens, and seemed to imbibe its calm delight. 


“Ella!” said the young man, “ thou art a meditative 


ever his. 
Oh! woman thou art a charmed bird! thy unsuspect- 


creature. Where are thy chaste imaginings bearing | ing nature destroys thee—thy affections are too deep 
thee? Hast thou been visiting thy companions, the | for thy defencelessness—love to thee is thy very being! 
airy messengers of Heaven? for thou dost in very truth | Man! oh! man! thou art a serpent; subtle, subtle as 


look like one of them.” 


that which bewitched primeval woman! Thy affections 


“No, Afred !” said Ella, blushingly--“ I make no such | are shallow as thy own shallow heart, and love to thee 


romantic visits ; but I was wondering whether, when we 
are disrobed of these frail bodies, we would not be permit- 
ted to visit, in our airy flight, those beautiful stars which 
now seem so pure and lustrous, that we cannot help 
believing that they are the abodes of sinless beings. 
Yes—and | was thinking that there friends might meet 
again. Oh! [almost think that the spirit of my be- 
loved parent now dwells in that bright one there, and 
even now looks down upon his fatherless child. Do you 
not think it may be so, Alfred ?” 

It was hinted that Lyston was skeptical. 

“Yes, Ella, 1 try to think so; but it is seldom that 





is but a toy—a plaything! 


** The thought is withering ! 
Did he then win my love, to throw it by 
As lightly as he did an unprized gift ? 
Peace ! peace! my troubled heart, for thou shalt break 
Ere I complain.” 


That night was to Ella the infancy of a fresh and 
joyous existence. He had said as much as that he 
loved her, and that their destiny should be one. After 
they parted, she retired to her chamber, and seated her- 
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self at the open window. The moon was riding at full 
zenith, flooding all below in its pale and mellow light. 
There she sat, gazing at the light clouds as they went 
flitting past night’s lovely sovereign. It was a Sabbath 
night of nature, and she lay, resting like a dreaming 
infant, quiet and peaceful in its innocent slumbers! 
Ella felt the holy calm. Earth had never before looked 
so beautiful. She thought it could not be a cursed 
thing—it seemed so gentle and spotless! She thought 
she could even hear the music of the spheres, as they 
went hymning around the throne of the Omnipotent 
One, vibrating in sweetest harmony with her own holy 
musings. Here she sat, and she could have done so 
until morning; but a dark cloud arose, blackening the 
heavens. She shuddered—she felt it was still a chang- 
ing world—that storm and tempest often wreck the most 
lovely of earth’s sceneries. Aye, she felt more. She 
felt that a change might come over her fondest anticipa- 
tions—that the spirit of the storm might lash with re- 
morseless and overwhelming fury the quiet of her own 
retired bosom. She addressed herself to sleep—first 
pouring a heartfelt prayer to God, that Heaven’s smiles 
might not change to frowns—or at least that she might 
have strength given her to bear all earthly vicissitudes, 
and that at last her spirit might repose beyond the 
reach of storms. And did she pray only for herself? 
No. From the intensity of her heart’s love, she breath- 
ed a fervent aspiration for that one who now almost 
shared the devotions which should belong to God only, 
that Heaven would reclaim him from his dark and 
misty wanderings, and pour light from the fountain of all 
truth into the gloomy caverns of his mind. 

Alfred Lyston has been seen yielding to the winning 
influence of female charms. He has been seen subdued 
by love—bowing at the altar, we were going to say, of 
pure affection—but no, he had not: he had felt its influ- 
ence, he had struggled against its mastery—and it was 
with bitter pride, that he boasted he was not yet its 
slave. No; the God of his idolatry was amsirion, and 
at times it raged through his veins, until it maddened 
every pulse, and he devoted upon its altar the tender- 
est ties of affection, and, if it were needful, his very 
life. 

On the night Ella’s breast was so peaceful, his was 
perturbed with the wildest passions—the whirlwind 
had been let loose. He felt that she was lovely—that 
she was all his heart could wish; but she was net rich; 
and, what was still worse, she was comparatively un- 
known. Her relatives were few and uninfluential, and 
if he married her, it would be for her own charms. He 
had other prospects : other connexions might be formed, 
which would secure him an elevated station in society. 
Nay, more—he had been urged to seek the hand of a 
beauty, then moving in the highest circle of fashion— 
rich, influential, and nothing to prevent the success of 
his suit. But he had told Ella that he loved her, or he 
had told her as much. What could he do? 

“ No,” said he, after musing deeply, “it will not do; 
Alfred Lyston must not live on a level with the com- 
mon herd,—he was born for greater things ; his name 
must not be buried with his ashes. No—Atrrep Lys- 
TON must and shall stand inscribed on the highest 
niche of the temple—it shall—it shall,—nothing shall 
prevent. I'll overleap every barrier—I’ll sacrifice the 


hands immolate every endearment. I'll tear it away, 
though it uproot every affection of my soul.” 

Thus did he rave, as he strode the room with hasty 
steps ; and it was not until gray-eyed morning peeped 
into his window, that sleep lulled his fevered brow to 
rest. 

For awhile his visits to the Harwood family were less 
frequent than formerly. Ella wondered at it, and once 
or twice thought he seemed to be chilled in his affec- 
tions. In her presence he often seemed absent—his 
manners were frequently hurried and less tender, and 
he sometimes seemed to shun her tender approaches. 
But she concluded that it must be some deep subject of 
contemplation which was distracting his mind, and that 
in a little while it would again return him what he once 
was. Once or twice she was on the point of asking him 
the cause of his troubles, but no— 


‘¢ Tis never woman’s part, 
Out of her fond misgivings, to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves. 
»Tis her's to weave, all that she has of fair 
And bright, in the dark meshes of their web, 
Inseparate from their windings.” 


She began to feel sensibly that he was at times cool 
and thoughtful, even to painfulness. . She would now 
and then cheer him up by a tender look and word, and 
try by music, sweet as “ that which soothed the mood 
of Saul,” to bring him back to his former manners—and 
sometimes it seemed with real success. 

Ella had never thought of the disparity of their 


j ranks, and never dreamed that any thing of the kind 


would prove an obstacle to their union. Simple-heart- 
ed and disinterested, she had not yet learned that love 
had become a marketable thing, and that like every-day 
commodities it usually went off to the highest bidder. 
She had not yet been schooled in this branch of com- 
merce. With her, love was a deep principle--she 
thought that people were loved for their own sakes. 
She had done this: she did not love Lyston because 
she hoped he would become great; it was himself she 
loved. It would have been the same in poverty or 
riches—in shame or honor. He had become a part of her 
existence. In her attachment to him, the fountains of 
her affections had been broken up, and came gushing 
from their deep caverns with a fulness and purity 
which only death itself could check. 

Alfred did, by degrees, become more and more at home 
in her presence—he was also less sombre. His visits 
were now as frequent as they had been, before the even- 
ing in which he had given Ella to understand that he 
loved her. But still he had not again hinted at their attach- 
ments, much less had he talked of a union. Two months 
after that time they were walking alone ; their steps led 
them towards the Battery. It wasan autumnal evening; 
the stars were peeping forth, and shone with an almost 
wintry brightness. The trees were tinged with yellow 
and brown, and as they moved along, the seared leaves 
rustled to their slow tread. The wind was blowing 
fresh from the Sound, and had a piercing chilliness, and 
as Ella clung to the arm of her companion, she wrapt 
her shawl more closely about her. But Alfred did not 
mind it; another fit of moodiness had come over him, 
and consuming thought seemed to prey upon his mind, 
At last Ella turned her eyes upwards, and asked in a 





dearest joy. Aye, if it but interfere, I'll with my own 


tender manner why he seemed so sad. 
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“ People, you know,” said she, ‘‘sheuld have warm 
hearts and social feelings in this cold and chilly wea- 
ther. Come, you must cheer up, or if you don’t, you 
must tell me what is the matter. Tell me where the 
wound is, that I may be your tender surgeon--or, if it 
is some deep heart-sickness, I’ll try and be your doc- 
tress, and you shall place yourself under my charge. 
You cannot know my skill, or I am sure you would 
have applied long ago. Come, will you have ‘Heart 
Ease,’ or ‘ Love Cordial,’ or” 

Alfred turned his full eye, and looked upon her with 
a gaze unutterably melancholy. 

“Heaven forbid, dear girl, that you should ever know 
sorrow as I know it. You do not, you cannot know this 
dark spirit. My years are few, but they are already 
paled with anguish. I feel like a blasted oak. My joys 
are withered—a very winter is iceing up the fountains 
of my heart—I am sick with disappointment. Though 
I mingle with men and the world, I loathe them both— 
from my soul I loathe them. Like another Marius, I 
feel as though I stood in the midst of ruins,——and, oh! 
these ruins are within me—they are the desolations of 
my own scathed soul. And you, you, dearest Ella! 
must not share them. Did I not say I was a struck 
tree? And shall the delicate ivy still wrap its tendrils 
round me? No; oh! no, you must not. You are yet 
free--do not twine your destiny with one fearful as 
mine.” 

Darkness by this time had increased so much, that 
the countenance of each was scarcely visible ; but as he 
spoke, the delicate creature that hung upon his arm 
shuddered palpably. She threw her arms about him, 
saying— 

“Alfred! oh, Alfred! do not talk so. Why should 
you feel so? Some one may have acted ungenerously—— 
may have injured you. It has embittered your feel- 
ings. In an hour of misanthropy you have thought the 
whole world was against you. Your prospects will 
soon brighten--you will be all you wish—and me,--do 
you think that I could not love you through all? No, 
Alfred ! Ella Harwood does not love so lightly. Oh! I 
could say your destiny shall be mine, be it joy or sor- 
row-—it is mine. I too have felt misfortune. 1 too have 
been like some lone thing tossed upon life’s rough 
ocean. I sometimes feel so still. You do not know 
how desolate I feel when I have thought that even 
you treated me coolly. You do not act as you used 
to—but I see it all; it is only your fond misgivings. 
‘Your prospects are not dark as you say. But then do 
you think I love you only as the fortunate, the success- 
ful aspirant after honor? No, it is yourself I love. Ella 
Harwood can be the same in adversity or prosperity— 
the one might make me more proud of you, but in the 
other I could love you more.” 

These words were poured forth with all the pathos 
of a woman loving ardently, absorbingly—and who, hav- 
ing once poured out the riches of her affections at the 
altar where she worships, then lays open the deep re- 
cesses of its thoughts to the idol before it—gathering in 
words all that words can utter, heedless of all that the 
world calls prudence or propriety. As she poured them 
forth, he to whom they were addressed stood fixed with 
his eyes turned to the star-lit heavens. The beaded 
sweat stood on his forehead, though it was cold as mar- 
ble, while his knees seemed too feeble to support his 








agitated frame. As she paused, he turned his face to- 
wards her, and with the same awful expression as be- 
fore, said— 

“Look upon me, Ella! Do you know me? No, 
you do not, or you could not love me! There isa recess 
here, (and he laid his hand upon his breast,) known 
only to Omniscience, and my own dark self. I ama 
viper—did you know me, you would crush me. I feel 
like a guilty being in the presence of angel purity. 
Spurn me—spurn me—TI shall breathe more freely. 
Ella! we must not be one; it would only embitter your 
being. Think not of me—you are yet pure—still live 
so—give your affections to some holier one. Say that 
you will forgive me—say you will forget me. I may 
then endure life. Your beauty and loveliness have 
over-mastered me, but I cannot sport with a being so 
pure. It has saved” 

He would have said more, but Ella was already 
senseless in his arms, though he had been unconscious 
of it. How long she remained in this state, he was 
perfectly unaware. She revived, though apparently 
insensible of what had passed. Mr. Lyston tried to 
calm her agitated feelings, and as soon as possible 
called a coach, which in a few moments hurried them 
to the home of Ella. Mrs. Harwood, on account of ill 
health, had retired to rest; Julia, her young sister, was 
still up. Alfred remained with her a few minutes, and 
after some private remarks, left the house, to make his 
way to his own room ; there to muse over the occurren- 
ces of the evening. 

We will not detain the reader with an account of his 
feelings. They had almost exhausted him. But as he 
paced his darkened room, you could see that, though 
fearfully agitated, firm resolve was flashing from his 
eye, and that fixedness of purpose wrinkled up his high 
forehead. The most of that night was spent in penning 
a letter to Ella. 

Reader, have you ever seen one, whose nature seem- 
ed to have been formed for noble purposes and high 
distinction, fall from his high walk? Have you ever 
seen one, who seemed to have been born for pure affec- 
tion and holy benevolence, warped into selfishness and 
made the slave of an inordinate ambition? Such was 
Alfred Lyston. By these was his lofty spirit enslaved. 
Honor and worldly distinction wooed him—and to 
these he sacrificed his own native tenderness, and the 
happiness of all who seemed obstructions to his pur- 
poses. He was already affianced to another than Ella Har- 
wood ! 

His letter on the next day found Ella in bed. Her 
exposure, and the trial of her feelings on the preceding 
evening, had been too much for her. We will not, we 
could not, if we would, tell of the whirlwind which 
swept through her soul as she read it—but she did read 
it, and her eye was tearless to the end. But after she 
concluded it, she buried her face in the pillow, and 
sought relief in tears. But they came not; for her bit- 
terness was too great—a few smothered sobs, or rather 
groans, was all. The letter did not inform her that 
Lyston had plighted his faith to another. It merely 
entreated her to forget the past—to be happy in the 
affections of a more deserving heart—that they could 
not be united. 

Weeks passed away before she was able to leave her 








room. Her mother noticed that her sickness was more 
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of the heart than the body. She noticed the absence 
of Mr. Lyston—and, after repeated inquiries, Ella told 
her all. But she blamed him not. No. He was the 
only one she had ever loved, and she could not hate him. 
His image was still with her—it was enwrapt in the 
memory of past joys--it was the image of her first, her 
earliest love. 

Three months passed away. Ella was one day 
glancing carelessly over one of the weekly papers, 
when her eyes fell upon the following : 

“ Married, on the 5th inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
M******, Alfred Lyston, Esq., to Miss seers. only 
daughter of Hon. Jno. Stanton.” 

She read it over, hurriedly, again and again. Could 
it be that three short months had obliterated all traces 
of her memory from his mind! Was itso! Or was 
it a bewildering dream. She had continued to think 
that he might still love her; and vainly indulged the 
hope that he might, when his prospects became brighter, 
and his reputation more secure, again return, with all 
the warmth of his early love. And she had nursed this 
hope with all the fondness of a young mother hanging 
over the infant couch of her first born. Her eyesswam— 
her head reeled—her brain became confused—her heart 
thrilled and heaved tumaltuously—and she fell almost 
lifeless upon the sofa, where she was found a few mo- 
ments afterwards. She was again carried to her sick 
bed. It was more than her young nature could bear. 


‘** Health and bloom returned not ; and the delicate chain 
Of thought now tangled, never cleared again.” 


She lived ; but her mind was swung from its moorings. 
She soon moved about the house again, but the soul of 
the once sprightly Ella wasgone. Melancholy, deeper 
and deeper, settled upon her. She talked not—she did 
not even weep. Sometimes, however, her mother 
would sit down by her side, and weep that her daughter 
would not answer her ; then it would seem that a glim- 
mering ray of intellect would lume up its long desolate 
home, and she would kiss away her mother’s tears, and 
say, “ Do not weep—he’ll come back yet, mother! Oh, 
mother! do not weep.” Whether she referred to her 
long lost father, or to Lyston, could never be ascer- 
tained. 

One day she seemed to be possessed of a strange 
energy. She entered the room where her long deserted 
piano was standing, and uncovering it, flung her wasted 
fingers in masterly magic over its ivory notes, singing 
at the same time, with an almost bursting bosom, one 
of her long, long neglected pieces—it was the favorite 
piece of Alfred’s! She then retired, no one knew whi- 
ther. 

The next day the evening papers contained the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“This morning a coroner’s inquest was held over 
the body of a young female, found in the North River, 
at the foot of Washington street; supposed to have 
thrown herself in while in a state of mental aberration. 
Respect to the young lady’s friends forbid us to mention 
either the name or the circumstances prompting the me- 
lancholy deed.”* 


* It may seem objectionable to have inserted the notice of the 
finding of the body ; but, as it was published, so it is given, al- 


Was it so? Yes, the lovely Ella Harwood had found 
a watery grave. Like the beauteous Sappho of other 
days, she had sung her last song to her unfaithful lover, 
and the trembling wave closed about her fairy form! 


June 1st, 1839. R. R., OF S. C. 





PLEASANT RANGE. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. MILWARD, 


About ten miles distant from St. Mary’s, a city of 
Georgia, situated on the river from which it derives its 
name, once stood a rough, though not incommodious 
edifice, constructed of the trunks of trees and roofed 
with clap-boards, familiarly termed a log-house. 

A little in the back ground, several smoky huts, 
thatched with palmetto, peeped from among the under- 
brush, that still held possession of the soil, unmolested 
by the ruthless axe of the destroyer. Indeed the hand 
of cultivation was no where visible, but in a corn, pea, 
and potato patch, rudely enclosed by a worm fence— 
all else around the premises was left to riot in the 
untutored wildness of nature. 

The prospect, however, was not devoid of interest— 
it exhibited variety, and that too of a not unpleasant 
character. The front view presented a vast extent of 
pine barren, through which a long, straight road opened 
a vista, terminating in the clear, blue sky. On the right, 
a well timbered hammock of ancient oaks, rendered 
still more venerable in appearance by the long moss 
that swept from their branches and waved to every 
sigh of the wind, stretched along in the distance. And 
on the left was a large bay-gall, so thickly beset with 
cat-briers and undergrowth, as to be almost impervious 
to the foot of man—while it afforded “a local habita- 
tion” to snakes and frogs, and the various insect tribes 
with which the country abounds. 

About thirty paces from the back of the dwelling, a 
steep, sandy bluff overlooked a broad bend of Crooked 
River, a fine, bold stream, whose sinuous wanderings 
through marsh and woodland, gave evidence of the 
plain matter-of-fact turn of mind of its nomenclator. On 
the opposite side was an immense body of salt marsh, 
through which the crane and curlew stalked in uninter- 
rupted freedom, fearless of the gun of the fowler, (for, 
in that part of the state, the more useful and enduring 
turkey-tail fan had not given place to the delicate pink 
and white plumage of these aquatic birds,) while the 
alligator might be seen basking in luxurious indolence 
on its muddy margin—beyond this in the extreme dis- 
tance, a ridge of woods, like a dark streak in the hori- 
zon, bounded the landscape. 

The inmates of this dwelling was a family of the 
name of Elliot, consisting of an aged widow, two grown 
sons, (the youngest of whom was married,) a daughter 
of nineteen, and the daughter-in-law—the latter a quiet, 
simple looking girl, nicknamed by some wit of the neigh- 
borhood the Saft Crab. These people, although in the 
lowly walk of life, were not exactly what are facetious- 
ly denominated “‘ long toned crackers,” for their vicinity 
to St. Mary’s gave them advantages not possessed by 
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They were originally of Irish extraction, and occa- 
sional glimpses of the blarney stone were distinguisha- 
ble, particularly in the old woman, which, when united 
with the shrewdness of the native, made her, in the 
language of the country, “a mighty peart old body.” 
Their only domestics were an old woman, “ parched 
and dry as the Sybian deserts,” an actress of all work, 
and a young fellow of the name of Will, who assisted 
his masters in working the patch. Will played all the 
popular tunes of the country on an old fiddle, and was 
the life and joy of all the adjacent plantations, where his 
musical talents and good natured laugh, always insured 
him a hearty welcome. Every one knew Will, and his 
loud whoop and merry whistle announced his approach 
long before his shining black face and white teeth were 
visible. The live stock of the place consisted of cows, 
hogs, poultry of all kinds, six or seven lean and hungry 
looking dogs, and a broken down black horse, with one 
eye, named Match, a living representation of an old 
hair trunk. Match received his name when a colt, in 
consequence of the extraordinary mettle he displayed 
when an attempt was made to cross his back; but he 
had now ate all his wild oats, and little of his youthful 
fire remained. 

But to return to the family. The eldest son, Jimmy, 
was a man of very few words, with an ill, down-look- 
ing countenance. He was a keen, shrewd, designing 
fellow, famed for being able to drive a hard bargain, and 
always plotting and contriving some scheme of profit. 
He heeded not the tender glances from the large grey 
eyes of Jane King, the particular and cherished friend 
of his sister, Rachel; for his mind was bent on a more 
advantageous connexion with a distant cousin, who 
being the only child of an old father, “ mighty well to 
do in the world,” was considered by every one to be a 
“monstrous spec.” The second son, Aleck, a hand- 
some, frank, open-hearted youth, had married for love. 
Rachel, the daughter, was quite the blossom of those 
parts: she was a stout, well made girl, with keen black 
eyes, dark brown hair, and a complexion which could 
boast of variety, if nothing else—for the sun in its circuit 
had not been unmindful of her charms, but had darted 
his rays so ardently upon her, as to leave evidences of 
his power in many a small black freckle, that peeped 
pre-eminently through the blood, which mantled her 
cheeks. Miss Rachel was quite accomplished—at least 
in what were deemed accomplishments in that part of 
the world. She could spin, weave and knit—dance reels 
and jigs with untiring vigor—sing the “ Silver Dagger,” 
with several other pathetic ballads—and was unrivalled 
in baking a hoe cake. Numerous were the competitors 
for her favor; we shall, however, only take notice of 
two, as it was a matter of doubt and speculation which 
of these would be the happy possessor of Miss Rachel’s 
charms. ‘‘ Long Tommy King,” as he was called, had 
a smart settlement, about a mile and a half from “ Plea- 
sant Range,” such was the name of the Elliots’ place— 
but as his sister Jane was in the practice of spending 
weeks at a time there, the object of his visits was not 
altogether clear. Tommy, without his shoes, was up- 
wards of six feet high, had a long, thin face, which, as 
well as his hands, was covered with large pale freckles, 
and his hair was straight and red; but he possessed 


plantation, named Watson—better known as Master 
Billy. Mr. Watson was a spruce widower of forty-five, 
from the very back parts of North Carolina, where he 
had buried his first love and five children—after which, 
as he said, “he thought it high time to amigrate, and 
change his luck.” The rivals frequently met, and the 
green-eyed monster was not idle in either of their bo- 
soms—but it remained for time to disclose the secrets 
of Rachel’s heart ; for so skilfully were they veiled from 
observation, that neither of her suitors could determine 
which stood the better chance of success. Many were 
of opinion that the airs and graces of Master Billy were 
better calculated to captivate, than the” plain, straight- 
forward manners of Tommy King, ‘“ Love” is said 
“to rule the court, the camp, the grove,” and as he is 
generally supposed to be omnipresent, does, it is pre- 
sumed, exert his powers in the wilds of North Carolina 
and Georgia, as in the more favored regions of the 
earth—and although Watson was quite a veteran in his 
service, he now felt himself at a nonplus. One evening 
the lovers accidently dropped in at ‘‘ Pleasant Range,” 
and Will’s fiddle was instantly put in requisition. 
Mirth and hilarity prevailed, and all was harmony and 
peace, until in the midst of a jig that was going on 
with much spirit and glee, between Miss Rachel and 
Master Billy, who evinced the excitement of the mo- 
ment, by cutting a great many shines, snapping his 
fingers, clapping his hands on his thighs, whistling, 
wheeling round and round, “ stepping high and tread- 
ing thick,” when Jane King, who guessed the feelings 
of her brother, from the expression of his countenance 
as he looked on, suddenly darted forward, and placing 
herself directly in front of Master Billy, fairly “ cut 
him out.” Rachel laughed outright, but still continued 
dancing; and not until the two girls had completely 
tired each other down, did they observe that Watson 
had vanished. Rachel expressed the greatest astonish- 
ment—“ wondered what had become of him, and hoped 
that he had not been suddenly taken ill.” Old Mrs. 
Elliot, who had been a spectator of the whole scene, in- 
terrupted her conjectures with— 

“Oh! Pll tell you what it is;—Miss Jane cut him 
out jigging.” 

Tommy, who was secretly delighted, muttered “Fool,” 
and was about to depart, when Jane stopped him, and 
glancing at Jimmy Elliot as she spoke, proposed that 
“they should all go the next day to hunt terrapin eggs.” 
Rachel immediately seconded the motion, and Tommy, 
governed by her wishes, readily acquiesced. 

“Will you go, Mr. Elliot?” said Jane, overcoming 
her diffidence by an effort. 

“No,” he replied—“ I see no fun in it.” 

“* My gracious !” cried Rachel, provoked by his dis- 
obliging manner—‘ I declare, brother Jim, you are the 
most contrary man I ever seen.” While Jane turned 
aside to conceal her mortification and disappointment. 

“Never mind,” continued Rachel; “ we'll ask Mr. 
Watson to go along—and I’ll be bound he’ll not say 
no.” 

“ Yes,” said Tommy King, “I reckon he’ll be mighty 
glad of the chance to show out his broad cloth.” 

Jane, in her effort to disguise her feelings, only made 
them more apparent, as with eyes wandering towards 





winning ways, which we know nothing about. 
The other candidate was an overseer on the next 


Jimmy, she implored Aleck to accompany them, who, 
laughing, good humoredly said-- 
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“ Why, Miss Jane, I would go, but I am a going to 
jump mullet to-night, and Polly and me will have a 
plenty to do to-morrow to corn them down ; and you 
know, as I am a married man, I’m no great shakes.” 

“ O! as to that,” said Jane, “that makes no great 
odds--I’d as leave have a married man as a single man, 
any day ; and leaver, for they are better company.” 

“ Well,” replied Aleck, “I can’t go this trip; but the 
next time you go a pleasuring, I’ll go for sartain.” 

The next morning all the party assembled at Plea- 
sant Range--each seemed to have forgotten the little 
scrimmage of the preceding night, and equipped for the 
excursion, they sallied forth, It was early in spring— 
the day was fair and bright—-not a cloud was seen in 
the clear, blue vault of heaven. The sun poured down 
his refulgent beams with full power for the season, and 
a soft breeze played through the pine barren, stealing, 
as it sported, perfume from innumerable shrubs and 
flowers that “ wasted their fragrance on the desert air.” 
The bee hummed over the level ground, sipping sweets 
from the bosom of each lovely child of the forest. Not 
a sand fly had ventured forth to mar the comfort of the 
pedestrians. All nature was smiling, and every thing 
around spoke peace and tranquillity to the heart. The 
path leading along the bluff, beneath which they expect- 
ed to discover the nests of the terrapin, whose eggs are 
sometimes found in large numbers, was so narrow as to 
oblige the party to walk in Indian file. The girls in 
front, with their baskets on their arms, chatted merrily 
as they walked along ; next stepped Master Billy, with 
a long red cow-hide in his hand—-the badge of his office— 
gaily cropping the heads of flowers that strewed the 
way; while Tommy King, with his rifle across his 
shoulder, in case of starting a deer, followed by seve- 
ral lean, plantation dogs, brought up the rear. Num- 
berless were the acts of gallantry performed by Master 
Billy that day. Tommy contented himself with the 
simple offering of the produce of a bee-tree, which he 
had discovered, and which he promised to take the 
next morning. Wearicd with their search for eggs, 
they ascended the bluff, and sought repose under the 
sheltering boughs of some sweet gums by the side ofa nar- 
row branch of water, and taking from their baskets some 
homely fare, spread a rural repast upon the ground. 
Master Billy taking a piece of potato pone daintily be- 
tween his fingers, and turning it round every which 
way, said—with what he intended to be a most engaging 
leer— 

“This patetta poon is exceeding fine. 1 presume, 
Miss Rachel, that it is some of your make. I have not 
eat any ina long time. It brings to my mind a mighty 
clever girl in North Callina—indeed she was the most 
beautifulest I ever seen, I think, excepting one” —cutting 
his eyes, as he spoke, at Rachel. ‘“ At that time I had 
a plenty of leisure—so one day says I to myself, I'll go 
a gunning, says I, and see if I can’t git a chance at 
some of these bears that are using about in the corn- 
fields. Well, off I goes--and to be sure [ did see a pow- 
erful sight of bear signs ; so I kept a follering the track 
tell got so fur from home that there was no fun in it— 
and, to make bad worse, it began to drap rain. It was 
about the shank of the evening, and may-be I didn’t set 
up a high turkey trot, and peeled it like thunder. I 
never stopped to fetch breath till a high rail fence 
brought me up. I slipped over it in no time at all— 





and was knocking at a fine house before I rightly 
knowed what I was about. A beautiful girl opened the 
door and asked me in, where a parce! of her friends had 
got together at a quilting frolic. They were just knock- 
ing off work and preparing for the fiddle. 

“Excuse me, ladies,’ says ], making a very low bow ; 
‘excuse the pickle I’m in.’ 

“*By all means,’ says the old lady of the house. 
‘You look mighty well; come in and content yourself 
for the balance of the night.’ 

“1 will, madam,’ says I, ‘with all the pleasure in 
life, if you will let me have a bucket of water to wash 
myself, for I look as though I had been a wallering in 
the sand.’ 

“So after sousing my head in some cool spring wa- 
ter,I felt as slick as a ribbon, and after brushing myself, 
I looked a pretty decent sort of a feller--for I always 
wore good clothes. When I joined the dancers, the 
young lady that had opened the door for me kept con- 
stant a looking at me, watching every step I put upon 
the floor. , 

“‘Gentlemen,’ says the old lady, ‘hand out your 
partners for a Virginny reel. 

“ ‘Come, Mr. Watson,’ said the beautiful girl, seeing 
me hang back—‘ won’t you join ?’ 

« ‘Miss,’ says I, ‘I’m not acquainted with the dance, 
and it is against my principles to make displeasure 
upon the floor, but as for a jig, says I, ’ll turn my back 
on no man.’ 

“ And with that we fell to, and such steps she put 
down, I never seen—they took the shine off every one ; 
while I danced so steady that not a rag about me shook. 
Some young fellers, who were a little jealous of me, I 
reckon, began to cut up some flirts to bolk me—but it 
was no use—for I knowed too well what I was arter. 
At supper I sat right facing my pardner. She cut a 
large slice of patetta poon, and was handing it acrost 
the table to me on a knife, when some one, out of mis- 
chief, knocked her arm up, and away went the poon to 
the ceiling, and down again slap dash upon an old 
lady’s head. Lord, how scared she was—she jumped 
and kicked and hollared like twenty,—and this, as I 
was a telling of you,” holding up the potato pone as he 
spoke, “ put me in mind of that beautiful girl.” 

Tommy King discovering that Master Billy was, as 
usual, the hero of his own tale, had left him in the midst 
of its recital, and plunged deeper into the woods, Wat- 
son was consequently despatched to hunt the delin- 
quent, as it was growing late. Left alone, the girls 
seated themselves on the trunk of a fallen pine, and 
simultaneously burst into a loud fit of laughter. At 
length Jane found words and said— 

“ Rachel, Master Billy was giving you some mon- 
strous sweet looks. I expect that you and him will 
come together at last.” 

“ Me have Master Billy! I guess I won’t though— 
why he’s as gray as a badger. You had better take 
him yourself.” 

“ Me—no, he doesn’t want me,—-and if he did, he 
couldn’t get me. I’d as leif have an old rackoon.” 

They were interrupted in their discourse by the two 
heroes, and rising up, turned their steps homewards. 
When within a quarter of a mile of the house, their at- 
tention was arrested by the sound of voices issuing from 
the swamp, as of persons in distress. On repairing to the 
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spot, they found old mistress Elliot, Jimmy and Will, 
endeavoring to pull old Match out of the mud, in which 
he had bogged. Mrs. Elliot, ‘‘ with desperation bold,” 
held tight to his ears, to keep his nose above ground, in 
order to prevent suffocation ; Jimmy was wrenching at 
his tail, while Will, with a fence rail, tried to prise him 
up. 

** Cobe, cobe,” cried the old woman, shaking a bunch 
of grass to stimulate him to greater exertion; but every 
effort the poor brute made only served to sink him 
deeper in the mire. 

“Quit that, mammy,” bawled Jimmy. “You see 
its no use—can’t you stop your jawing.” 

“ Dear hearts alive—oh! he’s gone this time; nothing 
pon earth can save him.” 

“OQ! missus,” cried Will, “ you're too frightful. Ill 
be bound we’ll get him out safe enough now, for there 
comes mass Tommy King, mass Billy Watson, and 
the young ladies, and they’ll put us up to all they 
knows.” 

“QO! poor old Match,” screamed Rachel, as the party 
approached. “Do let us get some long poles and pry 
him out. Oh! do.” 

** Don’t be alarmed, Miss Rachel,” said Master Billy. 
“Til ingage we'll get him out.” 

“ Aisy, aisy there, boys,” cried the old woman. 
You'll punch his insides out, if you go on that way, 
and then be’ll be of no account. I would not lose him 
for any money.” 

“Punch away,” exclaimed Jimmy, “ he’s of no great 
account any how; and the longer he sticks here, the 
worse off he’ll be.” 

“‘He’s in a horrid bad fix, to be sure,” said Tommy 
King—* he’s a gone case, I reckon.” 

“O! don’t say so, Tommy,” cried Rachel, weeping ; 
“ but turn in and do for the poor creature.” 

“I'll not lave this spot, by St. Patrick,” said the old 
lady, waxing warmer and warmer—‘“I’ll not lave this 
spot,” and she stuck her leg to the knee in the mud as 
she said it. “I'll get him out, or there’s no snakes in 
Georgy. Get up, get up, sir—heave away there, boys, 
rouse him up—that’s it, that’s it,” 

And with the united efforts of the whole force, they 
succeeded in extricating old Match from the mud, and 
setting him on his legs again. 

“ Now,” said the old woman, triumphantly, “ see 
what people can do when they have a mind to.” 

“Well,” said Will, pulling down his trowsers, which 
were rolled up to his thighs, “ I raly am es-sausted—come 
old Match, let’s we go home; I don’t expose you'll try 
the swamp again in a hurry,”—and seizing him by the 
mane, Will led the way, followed by the whole party in 
procession. 

Days, weeks and months passed on without any ma- 
terial incident in the lives of the personages of our 
story, except the marriage of Jane King, who, stung 
by the conduct of Jimmy Elliot—for nothing kills love 
so effectually as the cold frost of indifference— bestowed 
her heart and hand on a distant relative ; while Jimmy 
in his turn, was doomed to suffer the keen pangs of dis- 
appointed avarice—for the girl on whose fortune he had 
so long set his affections, gave him what was politely 
called in those parts “‘a walking ticket.” In these wilds 
“the sound of the church going bell,” calling the faith- 
ful to their duty, was never heard; therefore Sunday, 





instead of being a day of heavenly rest, was only distin- 
guished by a cessation from bodily labor, or for visiting, 
and other amusements ; unless, which was a rare oc- 
currence, some itinerant preacher, whom chance or 
worldly business led that way, dispensed gratuitously 
the word of life. 

Early one Sunday morning in the beginning of sum- 
mer, Master Billy drew from the bottom of his chest 
his very best suit of black cloth, which had been pro- 
cured for the purpose of showing respect to the memory 
of his departed wife. Its texture, it must be confessed, 
was neither of the softest nor finest, as the seams most 
clearly testified, for in defiance of the power of the 
goose, they showed rebelliously distinct. The fashion 
too was some years back—but where nothing but home- 
spun was seen, it certainly created a great sensation, 
and excited no little ill will towards the wearer. After 
arraying himself with peculiar care, he mounted “‘ old 
Jack,” a high boned white horse, kept for plantation 
use—and rode over to see Tommy King, in order to 
find out how the land lay between him and Miss Rachel. 
He found Tommy stretched at full length on a bench 
in the piazza, gazing on vacancy, while at intervals he 
appeared to be trying to what distance he could spirt 
the tobacco juice from his mouth. Master Billy, with- 
out dismounting, immediately entered into conversa- 
tion with him, respecting the appearance of their crops. 
Watson complained of “‘ being very much in the grass,” 
on account of the heavy rains that had lately fallen. 
Tommy, with a grin of satisfaction, remarked, that 
“‘ they had been the making of him, for he had set outa 
smart chance of slips, which, if the season continued 
lucky, would make a fine show of potatoes in the fall.” 
Having conversed some time on this topic, Master 
Billy adroitly shifted the subject to the one nearest his 
heart, and after taking many circuitous routes, without 
gaining any insight into the business—for Tommy 
was a knowing fellow—he determined to make a 
bolt straight forward, and assuming a careless air, re- 
marked— 

“* Miss Rachel is a mighty clever girl. I expect, Tom- 
my, you’re a sparking that a way.” 

“ That’s just what you’d wish to know, I reckon,” 
he replied, with a short laugh. 

“Not at all, by no means—only I suppose you in- 
tend going the whole figure, as I see you pretty con- 
stant using that a way.” 

‘**T guess you’re scared a little.” 

“ Me !” replied Master Billy, whipping the dust from 
his pantaloons—“I guess I knows what I’m after. | 
knows how to please the girls as well as any man; | 
don’t care who he is.” 

“QO! as to that, Master Billy, I ask you no odds—the 
longest pole, you know, takes the simmon.” 

Master Billy threw himself into an elegant side-long 
attitude upon old Jack, and continued tapping his right 
leg with the chinquepin switch he held in his hand. 

“TIl tell you what, King,” he said, after a minute 
survey of his limb, which appeared to afford him infinite 
satisfaction—“I am the last man upon earth to brag of 
my luck with the girls, but if you knowed what I know, 
I expect you'd fly the track in no time.” 

“You mean to insinervate,” said Tommy, reddening 
with scorn and anger, “that she’s as good as told you 
that you may have her for the aring !” 
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This was rather a more liberal translation of Wat- 
son’s words than he wished ; and he replied quickly— 

“1 don’t know that what I have said can be taken 
quite as fur as that—but come, what say you to go to 
meeting this morning?” 

“ Why, I reckon I might as well go as not ; but I 
must shirt myself first—for it is the rise of a week sincel 
last shifted.” 

Watson withdrew his eyes from the soiled garments 
of the speaker, and cast them upon his own snow white 
cotton; the bosom of which, according to the fashion of the 
day, was ornamented with broad ruffies, neatly plaited. 
Whether or not Tommy apprehended that the superior 
habiliments of his competitor for the favor of Miss Ra- 
chel, would prove too great a snare for her—but when, 
after sundry ablutions, he at last re-appeared, it was evi- 
dent that he had been unusually careful in the adorn- 
ment of his “ outward man.” He was clad in a new suit 
of homespun of the latest pattern and cut—his fiery 
locks combed slickly down, and holding in his hand a 
bright spotted silk handkerchief, which bore his name 
in legible characters in one corner, which was carefully 
turned up to view. Tommy King had certainly never 
been “ in better fix,” and so thought Master Billy, as he 
eyed him from head to foot. 

The rivals, however, set off in good fellowship, riding 
briskly forward, untilarrived at the place where preach- 
ing was to be held. This was about four miles dis- 
tant, at the house of one of the settlers, near the entrance 
to that part of the high road leading to St. Mary’s, 
called the Dark Entry, from the gloomy shade thrown 
across it, for some distance, by towering and closely 
phalanxed pines, which lined the way on either hand. 
Here our equestrians dismounted, and having secured 
their “ critters” to the branches of a tree, they adjusted 
their dresses and prepared to enter the house, simulta- 
neously raising a hand to their heads as they removed 
their hats, to discover if all was as it should be on their 
upper stories. Their first impulse, on seating them- 
selves, was to gaze around the little assemblage in 
search of the object of their mutual regard—but she 
was no where visible, and Master Billy began mentally 
to calculate the unprofitable wear and tear of his broad 
cloth, while Tommy King looked ruefully at his silk 
handkerchief and new homespun, regretting that they 
could not be seen by Miss Rachel before they had lost 
their first blush. 

When the meeting broke up, Tommy King and Wat- 
son separated. As the latter wasriding along, he fell into 
a train of musing, the subject of which, as may be rea- 
dily imagined, was Rachel Elliot. But he was suddenly 
aroused from his meditation by the appearance of a 
noble buck, which bounded across his way. He fol- 
lowed the antlered monarch of the forest with his eyes 
until it was lost to his sight by the intervening woods, 
and at the same moment, emerging from a grove of 
young pines, the object of his most secret thoughts, in 
all her innocence and beauty, stood before him. She 
was alone, and not an eye save his beheld her, and not 
an ear but her’s would hear the soft confession which 

trembled upon his tongue. The opportunity was too 
tempting to be lost. Dismounting from his horse, he drew 
the bridle on his arm, and joined her, determining that 
that hour should decide his fate. After walking beside 
her for some time without speaking, he at last begun— 








“You must find it quite lonesome, now Miss Jane is 
married and gone.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I do miss her mightily.” 

“Suppose you follow her example then.” 

“ Well, may-be I may, some of these odd days.” 

“ Well, remember, whenever you have a mind, I’m 
your man.” 

Totally unprepared for this speech, she did not re- 
ply—and Master Billy, bearing in mind the old saying, 
that “silence gives consent,” gallantly seized both her 
hands. Confounded and provoked, she jerked them 
away, exclaiming— 

“You must be crazy,1 expect. Do you think I’m 
sich a dratted fool as to have you? You're old enough 
to be my daddy.” 

“ Well,” said Master Billy, with admirable noncha- 
lance, preparing to mount his horse, “ It’s no sich great 
affront that you should lose your manners so. It’s 
mighty well, Miss Rachel, but I'll take my particular 
oath that you may go further and fare worse. I wish 
you well, marm.” _ And bowing, he rode off, snapping 
his fingers and singing, 


‘*¢ *Twas the nineteenth day of October, O, 
I greased my wagon in order, O, 
I greased my wagon in order, O, 
To start for the head of Saludi, O, 
With a long tum toddy, &c.” 


A few weeks after he was seen on the road to North 
Carolina, leaving Tommy King master of the field, who 
in a very short time contrived to draw out the long che- 


| rished secret of Rachel’s heart, and was united to her 


in the silken bands of matrimony, by a justice of the 
peace from the city of St. Mary’s. 





PENCILLED PASSAGES: 


Chosen for the Messenger, from ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’’ by 
Park Benjamin. 


Names, that lie upon the ground, are not easily set on 
fire by the torch of envy, but those quickly catch it, 
which are raised up by fame, or wave to the breeze of 
prosperity. Every one that passes is ready to give 
them a shake and a rip; for, thereare few either so busy 
or so idle as not to lend a hand at undoing. 


The happiest of pillows is not that which Love first 
presses; it is that which Death has frowned on and 


passed over. 


It has been wisely said, that Virtue hath only to be 
seen to be beloved: but unwisely, that Vice hath only 
to be seen to be hated. Certain it is that the more ha- 
bituated we are to the contemplation of a pure and 
placid life, the more do we delight in it. I wish it were 
equally so that every glance at Vice loosened a feather 
from her plumage, and that on a nearer approach and 
more steadfast observation she grew hideous. 


Until we have seen some one grow old, our existence 
seems stationary. When we feel certain of having seen 
it (which is not early,) the earth begins a little to loosen 
from us. 


A beautiful mouth is always eloquent. 
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They who tell us that love and grief are without 
fancy and invention, never knew invention and fancy 
never felt grief and love. 


The thorns that pierce most deep are prest 
Only the closer to the breast : 

To dwell on them is now relief, 

And tears alone are balm to grief! 


Happy are those who have retained throughout life 
their infantine simplicity, which nurses a tractable idol 
in an unsuspicious bosom, is assured it knows and heeds 
the voice addressing it, and shuts it up again witha 
throb of joy, and keeps it warm. 


Discretion is the sure sign of that presence of mind 
without which valor strikes untimely and impotently. 


The remembrance of past days that were happy, in- 
creases the gloominess of those that are not, and inter- 
cepts the benefits of those that would be. 


To call idlers and stragglers to us, and to sit among 
them and regale on their wonder, is the selfishness of an 
indigent and ill-appointed mind. 


The happy never say, and never hear said, “fare- 
well.” 





HUMBUGS OF NEW YORK; 


A Remonstrance aguinst Poplar Delusion, whether in Philoso- 
phy, Science, or Religion, by David M. Reese, M. D. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 267: 1838. New York—John 8. Taylor & Co: 
Boston—-Weeks, Jordan & Co. 


Seldom in this age of chimeras has it fallen to our lot 
to peruse a more clever production than this. It is 
entitled ‘*‘ Humbugs of New York,” not because other 
cities are exempt from the thraldom of imposture, but 
that being the emporium of the union, she naturally 
concentrates all forms of chicanery, and affords a tan- 
gible location to its Will-o’Wispiness. In it the Doctor 
has explored every refuge of delusion, and with mighty 
power has he purged them, He grapples with animal 
magnetism, and overthrows its pretensions; strips 
phrenology of its ensnaring charms and developes its 
frailty ; beards the monstrosities of all ultraism, and 
testing them by the infallibility of Holy Writ, they 


Have melted like snow inthe glance of the Lord. 


In all this we laud him, and if the gratitude of the com- 
munity is not due for an exposition at once so lucid and 
pungent, we know not when one may lay claim to the 
obligation. True, the auxiliary causes of the success of 
humbuggery receive but little notice, but much is done, 
and we patiently await a more philosophical investiga- 
tion of these. Meanwhile, in our own turn, we would 
briefly notice some popular ultraisms. 

The tendency of the age is after novelty. Our so- 
cial union, essentially new in its principles, seems in its 
own success to have contaminated every participant 
with mischievous aspirations after novelties in all 
things else. In religion, we find men disdaining the 





morselessly deserting tried paths of salvation. Some 
impiously reject Christ’s mediatorial offices, and essay 
to scale the high wall of Heaven. Others, involving 

trivial points in controversy, arouse embittering strife 

with those pernicious distinctions so dissonant to the 

conciliatory inculcations of Jesus. Cthers yet, depos. 

ing Omnipotence for the God of Scripture, substitute 

some ideality of their own imagination. While amid 

all, Satan stands chuckling at his own prosperity. In 

science, we have seen the same principle delude the un- 

derstanding of the wise to the belief of statements the 

most illusive. Witness the Royal Society’s investiga. 
tions to account for the fact of water accumulating no 
weight by the immersion of a fish. Or, more recently, 

the success of Sir John Herschel’s telescope. But 
with what measure can we mete the triumphs of art?. 
or how enumerate the labor-saving machines invented 
in futile effort to satisfy the cravings of an insatiable 
fashion? And has not one of those non-descript Ger- 
mans a most ingenious apparatus, by the united simul- 
taneous pressure and soporific influence of which a 
limb may be amputated without sensation of pain? In 
commerce too, we have seen the same principle, under the 
disguise of an enterprising spirit, reject tried models of 
safety, reckless of property and life—if so be a few mo- 
ments of comparatively valueless time saved the result. 
And worse than all, in common intercourse, so fasti- 
dious is the age, ‘‘that filial piety must hide herself in 
a closet, if she be minded to dam her father’s linen.” 
To eat according to the requirements of nature--is no 
longer reputable ; we must live and move and have our 
being in accordance with empiricism, for the efficient 
operation of whose laws health conventions assemble, 
and advocates of reform 


Rave, madden, and recite throughout the land. 


To gull and be gulled, is the prerogative of the age, and 
humbuggery the talisman of wealth and fame. 

But secondary causes influence. All quackery ori- 
ginates in the passion of self aggrandizement, and is 
fostered by the irresistible propensity to try something 
new ; but ultraism springs from the prevalent disposi- 
tion to select some individual and exclusive object of 
beneyolence. As the eye, becoming concave from the 
habitual contemplation of distant objects, and vice versa, 
is incapacitated for the proper discharge of its func- 
tions, so our reformers, accustoming themselves to con- 
template some solitary evil, distort their judgments 
and are incapacitated to estimate relative proportions. 
Again, the unfortunate are alone miserable ; the adver- 
sities of a neighbor are “as the small dust of the ba- 
lance ;” for by the continual brooding exercised over their 
calamities, they expand to an intolerable magnitude. 
Thus, to the varying forms of fanaticism incongruous 
aspects belong. To one, intemperance is the primum 
mobile of evil ; to another, slavery looms up till its hor- 
rors fill immensity; to another, Catholicism is the pro- 
lific breeder of all mischief ; while to some jaundiced- 
eyed divine, the adjudication of man’s “ ability or in- 
ability,” partial or total, and innate depravity, is alone 
necessary. Each rides his own hobby—each against 
the origo mali. 

Of the first, Massachusetts furnishes a lamentable 
example, when, instead of punishing overt acts, she 





worship of their fathers, and in search of new light re- 


legislates on tendencies, and enacts penal laws over 
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sumptuary matters ; forgetful that while men may be 
drawn by the silken cord of persuasion whither you 
will, they do not now succumb to the rod of moral co- 
ercion, be it of adamant and swayed with force never 
so terrific. Let her abolish her “fifteen gallon law,” 
levy penalties against drunkenness, and she may confi- 
dently entrust the triumph of temperance to the sound 
morality of her pilgrim soil, 

Of the second, the impolicy of abolitionists affords 
melancholy proof. Yet, did propriety sanction the 
omission, the phosphoric nature of the theme would 
deter from its discussion. So irritable indeed is the com- 
munity on this subject, that he who has courage can- 
didly to treat of it, incurs danger from the sensitive- 
ness of one, and the rashness of the other party. If 
he side with the South, a storm of vituperation assails 
from the North. If he remain neutral, the South re- 
gards with jealousy, and the North upbraids with 
pusillanimity—-so that the sense of espionage which 
haunts his mind, shackles its emotions, and render its 
operations pusillanimous indeed. 

But if such be his emotions, and such his position, 
those of the philanthropic abolitionist are assimilated 
only to those of him who extends a flaming brand over 
a powder magazine, fearful lest stern necessity impel 
its application, Aware, however, of the general effi- 
cacy of milder, over vehement means, for the eradication 
of error, the designs of the American Colonization So- 
ciety had, with ourselves, ever claimed preference over 
the short-sightedness of ‘* present abolition” theories. 
By the designs of the American Colonization Society, 
we mean those intentions and transactions, which by 
the removal of the surplus black population, were 
paving the way for the ultimate complete emancipation 
of slaves, when their gentle flow of benevolence was 
dammed by the ultraism of “ abolition.” A theory going 
beyond the light of Holy Truth and asserting the theo- 
retical fact, “ that slavery is incompatible with our in- 
stitutions,” knows not of its practical falsity. Fools! 
and wise only in their own conceit! Is it not true, 
that the magnetic needle points ever tothe poles? But 
if a bar of steel lie contiguous, how is it? 

In colonization, then, we discern the operation of 
slow, but efficacious laws in the removal of evil. In 
the ultra notions of immediate emancipation lies a 
pregnant germ of mischief, and its bloom is to be dreaded 
more than the mountaineer dreads the projection of the 
avalanche which overhangs his cot. The operation of 
the one is like the operation of natural laws in the re- 
moval and different disposition of continents. The 
sudden relaxation of integral parts, would scatter far 
devastation and death ; the gradual exchanges of par- 
ticles precludes such fatality, and yet secures the accu- 
mulation of renovated land. The scheme, moreover, 
was suggested in the wisdom of these considerations, 
has been prosecuted with most laudable energy, and is 
still characterised by the beneficence of those principles 
which shed glory over its proposal. And allege not, 
that itis a temporising policy--that the fetters of slavery 
may be inseparably rivetted. It is a temporising policy, 
but because time must be granted to that which impe- 
ratively demands it. In a word, the one is the fierce 
blustering of the wind; the other, the potency of the 
sun, as exerted on the traveller’s cloak. Besides, the 


—— 
the individual case, uninfluenced by those foreign and 
unanalogous. ‘The wildness of “ anti-slavery” had its 
origin in the enthusiasm of a disordered mind, inflamed 
by youthful perusal of the narrative of British legisla- 
tion in dissimilar circumstances, Not pausing to weigh 
diversities, the notion entered his brain, thus fevered, 
that he could assist the prolongation of notes, which 
had only reached his across the distracting extent of 
intervening seas. The thought grew fixed, and with 
every diurnal revolution, more and more excited his 
throbbing pulses—till raising a feeble standard, with the 
shout of “‘ liberty to the captive,” he formed around him 
a motley throng of champions. Obliged to array these 
against the piety and talent of the land, the first en- 
counter showed their impotency and compelled him to 
resort to another expedient—an appeal to the sympa- 
thies of our nature. And no sooner did the alarum of 
“persecution” resound from off the battlements, than 
recruits thronged from every nook. ‘These took up the 
cry, and “ persecution” summoned more from off high 
places—from off the plains. Disciplined by continual 
skirmishes and drill, they have made a stand against 
the better cause. 
Nor is the success of the gathering word at all sin- 
gular. In what emergency was it ever known to fail? 
It isa charm to conjure up saint or devil with, and is 
susceptible of familiar and apt illustration. The case 
we offer is that of a notable impostor, and a no less 
celebrated school-master, in Massachusetts, The former 
had talked many into large subscriptions to a proposed 
charity, when it was discovered that his leading motto 
was, “charity begins at home.” Exposure followed. 
The latter had abused an orphan child entrusted to his 
care, and brought a suit against certain editors who ex- 
posed him, in which laying damages to the tune of 
ten thousand dollars, he recovered one-ten-thousandth— 
arguing a previous worthless character, or great crimi- 
nality in the matter subsequent. Yet, no sooner did 
these worthies, as if they had held mutual condolence, 
certainly in tacit sympathy, unite on a tale of “ persecu- 
tion,” than the one escaped unscathed, and the other 
flourished with the luxuriance of the bay-tree. How 
true a verification of the remark of a venerable cler- 
gyman, that the present may be a talking, but nota 
reflecting age, and any braggadocio may talk it into 
conceit of himself and his projects ! 

From these things, then, we clearly infer the causes 
which attracted the smiles of the community on the in- 
fatuation of abolitionism. 

1, The enthusiasm of one, imparting itself to a peo- 
ple previously impregnated with its sense. 

2. The apt use made of the lever of “ persecution,” 
adjusted and inclined to their hand, by those who clearly 
understanding the local fallacy of their ideas, were 
blind to the sure tendency of human sympathies, 

3. To adopt their own style of crimination, it re- 
quired not the professional eye of the traitor-pedlar 
Judas, to perceive the expense of one plan and the 
comparative cheapness of the other. 

Economy is an important item in the calculations of 
your ultra-reformer; and it matters not, if now the 
other plan is likely to prove the most costly, it was un- 
foreseen, and they are involved. But wedo not judge 
motives, Let it suffice to say, had they not proved re- 





plan of colonization was dictated in full reference to 





creant to their trust, we might now contemplate with 
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no ordinary satisfaction a gem, twin to that which 
adorns the coronet of ocean’s queen, conspicuous in the 
diadem of our own renown, dark indeed, but resplen- 
dent with the dignity of virtue. Now the philanthro- 
pist trembles at the foreboding disasters to be appre- 
hended from the unqualified release of thousands of 
the lawless and ignorant. Little less terrific indeed, does 
it appear, than did the irruption of the Khans, led by the 
very “scourge of God,” to the defenceless Romans. 
And the alternatives may at last be the dissolution of 
the union, the retention of slavery, or the utter exter- 
mination of the Americo-African race, and then, even 
these magicians may be constrained to draw the sword 
against the monsters their own spells have raised. 

But let us not expect an issue so awful. Prepared 
for any event, let us hope that “ ultra-abolitionism” is 
merely a hobby-horse—accoutred, though it be with 
side-saddies, for the convenience of hobby-riders. 
Surely intelligent men will perceive their folly, ere 
it be too late. Meanwhile, let them be shown with all 
candor, from the truth of Scripture itself, and in the 
light of reason, that slavery is not the most atrocious 
evil under the sun. ‘Teach them the folly of ostracising 
expediency, and the equal absurdity of regarding the 
calumnies of the English, the very engrafters of the 
obnoxious system. Show them the injustice of brand- 
ing the Southron with opprobrious epithets. Inculcate 
the necessity of forbearance, of meekness, of charity. 
Kindly advise the ejection of the beam from the eye of 
the North, that they may skilfully extract the mote 
that dims the vision of the South; in short, to think 
more and talk less. Do this, and a restraint may be 
imposed on their recklessness—but attempt not to debar 
free discussion. For if you restrain liberty here, you 
establish a precedent dangerous to yourselves, and sup- 
ply a dexterous enemy with a convenient weapon of 
defence. Truth is omnipotent against error. 

Our limits forbid more detail. Instances of like dis- 
respect, however, for whatever is venerable, exist, and 
might be cited, but the tendency is illustrated. To 
such an extent has it been carried that many prescient 
individuals have sighed for a return of the dark ages, 
that a season might be given for the repose of turbu- 
lence ; that thought might be regenerated and re-direct- 
ed; that the valueless might be lost in the grave of 
oblivion, and the valuable be rescued from the destruc- 
tion that menaces it. 

We turn now to an exhibition of ultraism, omitted 
by our shrewd author. Our reference is to peace so- 
cieties. Some of their notions, it is true, are too ludi- 
crous to be more than ephemeral, while others are more 
or less permanent, according to their plausibility. 
Singular they all are; for it is passing strange, that 
principles so fundamentally fallacious, should be so ex- 
tensively professed. An example of their practical 
application is furnished in the instance of the quaker, 
who taking no part in action, yet loth to see a boarder 
on deck, coolly lifted him over the side into the sea, ob- 
serving, “Friend! thee has no business here!” And 
as the Roman reticulated walls, contrary to every ac- 
knowledged law of architecture, were held together 
only by the goodness of cement, the beauty of design 
has hitherto supported these fallacies with power as 
strange. The statement of some dogmas is their refu- 
tation, though others are more dangerous. For, if 








public sentiment unites in pronouncing war in no case 
justifiable, there is an end of our liberties. While if it 
is asserted that the injunction, “ resist not evil,” pro- 
hibits the establishment of an alibi, in criminal accusa- 
tion, we need not fear the result. Interpret every 
thought of Scripture as literally, and the extreme con. 
venience of one system of revenge obviates the neces- 
sity of “‘ resisting evil ;” to heap coals of fire on the head 
of an enemy is surely sufficient. The truth is, peace 
societies, however reluctant the confession, are and must 
be in advance of the age. It is indispensable for their 
success, that you substitute some equivalent to compel 
the respect our armies and navies now enforce—that 
you eradicate the spirit which prompts man “ to seek 
the bubble, reputation, in the cannon’s mouth.” If so, it 
will at once be said, that peace societies are not to be 
enroiled, till the occasion for them has ceased. Just so, 
there is never need of a peace society ; for when their 
object is attainable, they become mere nominal agents, 
and till that time their formation is preposterous. 

The sound discrimination of Cicero decided long ago 
that self defence isa duty of our nature. Est haec, non 
scripta, sed nata, lex; quam non didicimus, accepimus, 
legimus, veurmex naturé ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, ex- 
pressimus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non instituti, sed 
imbuti sumus ; ut, si vita nostra in aliquas insidias, si in 
vim, si in tela aut lationum aut inimicorum, incidisset, 
omnis honesta ratio esset expedienda salutis, Hoc et ratio 
doctis, et necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et feris natura 
ipsa, prescripsit, ut omnem semper vim, quacumque ope 
possent, a corpore, a capite, a vila sud propuls arent. And 
the wisdom of successive ages confirms, while Scripture 
sanctions the verdict. The laws of nature are ever 
synonymous with her God’s. Again, as we have de- 
monstrated, the justice of defensive war has overthrown 
one column of the theory, so we are confident that these 
corporations legislate against the fore-ordinations of God, 
by proposing an unattainable end. “I will overturn—I 
will overturn, saith my God, till he whose right it is shall 
reign over the nations.” And the attitude of nations as- 
sures us these revolutions are to be achieved in blood. 
God has not, in all probability, yet expended the “phials 
of his wrath,” and war may be necessary to relieve the 
repletion of a guilty, overburdened earth. Offences 
must come, though woe is denounced against them by 
whom they come—and will come too, till the millennium, 
“foretold by prophets and by poets sung,” shall ex- 
pand its portals for the diffusion of “ peace on earth, 
and good will to man,” perfect and triumphant. Yet 
let us rely confidently on the Father of all Mercies for 
the continual peace of our own beloved country, as for 
every other kindness vouchsafed, as to Him shall seem 
good. And if war comes, let us not murmur at His 
dispensations, but seek the alleviation of its miseries, 
the exhibition of humanity. 

Allowing this ultraism to be harmless, other forms of 
humbuggery, more pernicious, undoubtedly prevail. 
Dazzled by the reflected lustre of our past history, we 
see not the clouds which hover in the political skies, and 
are unmindful that our country, strong as are her foun- 
dations, may yet experience blasts to try the solidity of 
the superstructure. It is by no means certain, that im- 
provement has advanced with the Amazonian strides of 
innovation in that amicable relation so indispensable. 
Nor can we be assured, that we may not transmit dis- 
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grace to futurity, which would cause a blush to suffuse 
the brow, had we ability to peruse the subsequent re- 
cords of time. We now, indeed, possess an antidote in 
the eloquence of truth. If knowledge is power, it is 
only legislative—eloquence is its executive authority. 
Let us rightly exert its influences, and ever 


One great clime, in full and free defiance 
Shall rear her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic. 


Or if, in the annihilating encroachments of time, 
America shal! be compelled to abide the decline of her 
greatness, thus shall the Eagle of her prowess, that rose 
indeed stained with the carnage of revolution, alight 
not amid clouds and darkness, but fold an unsullied 
pinion, conscious of accomplished good, amid the efful- 
gence of that bright bow of promise which shall gild 
the evening horizon of her glory. Thus too, securing 
the honor of our country, may we best promote that of 
our God. a2 





CHARACTER OF MEDEA; 


(Drawn from the tragedy of *‘ Medea,’ by Euripides, with 
remarks on this play.) 





Sweet love, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 
Shakspeare. 


There is no more delightful occupation for the mind, 
than holding communion with the spirits of the dead, 
through their immortal works. At such times, the soul 
feels a glowing rapture, which kindles into the pure 
empyrean of poesy ; the heart is affected and its emo- 
tions gush out in spontaneous flow. The productions 
of taste and genius never cease their peculiar effect on 
the character of thought; they weave themselves in- 
sensibly with our style of thinking ;* give tone to our 
present and ensure dignity to our future conceptions. 
Nor is their influence on morals in any way inconsider- 
able. The higher capacities of our nature are charmed 
and gratified by such high and noble objects presented 
to their enjoyment; scorning the gross sensualities of 
vice, they seek a more congenial clime, where the 
flowers and fragrance of virtue for ever bloom and the 
divinity of the soul beams with never-fading lustre. 
In this point of view classical literature assumes the 
grand and important function of a teacher of ethics; 
the study of ancient authors becomes a subordinate 
agency in conforming the character to the christian 
standard of education ; the moral influence of the sen- 
timents of such writers, seconded by our reverence for 
venerable antiquity, and combined with all the fascina- 
tions of genius, in its most attractive coloring, operates 
in the youthful mind as an element of instruction of in- 


** Abeunt studia in mores. Studies, have an influence and 
operation upon the manners of those that are conversant in 
them.’>—Bacon. 

** Books give the same turn to our thoughts and way of rea- 
soning, that good and ill company does to our behavior and con- 
versation ; without either loading our memories or making us 
even sensible of the change.”? 























































calculable force. That this power works silently, as an 
undercurrent, lessens not its worth and vitality; its 
quiet progress but gives fuller scope to its operation, by 
disarming the perverse and froward of all suspicion of 
what bears so auspiciously on the tenor of their 
character. 

It is surprising that the champions of their favorite 
classics have dwelt so little, if at all, on the powerful 
moral efficacy of the study of the master-spirits of the 
ancients; indeed, an unjust prejudice has long per- 
vaded the public mind upon this subject. 

English youth were long habituated to the indiscri- 
minate perusal of the Latin authors; the licentious 
plays of Terence,* or the voluptuous songs of Catullus, 
and the seducing mellifluous odes of Anacreon, were the 
favorite themes which engaged the raw and undisci- 
plined mind ; as a consequence, a stream of moral pol- 
lution poured its pestilent tide over manners and en- 
lightened taste. No wonder, then, that many good and 
well-meaning people should have imbibed a mistaken 
prejudice against. classical literature in general—no 
wonder, that they should have anathematized all the 
learning of the ancients, as the offspring of the Evil 
One, and designed as “ gins and snares” to entrap the 
unwary youth. Nor even as yet has the echo of such 
sentiments died away upon the public ear. 

To expect that the productions of antiquity that 
have survived the waste of time, would be, each and 
all, unalloyed with the defilement of vice, is equally as 
reasonable, as the expectation of finding all the models 
of English literature wholly pure and unexceptionable. 
Yet such is not the case. Would we, therefore, sweep 
under one indiscriminate ban of proscription, the whole 
encyclopedia of English taste, genius and erudition? 
Shall we banish from our shelves the chaste lucubra- 
tions of an Addison or the ethical tomes of a Johnson, 
or the godlike poesy of a Milton, because, forsooth, 
some vile cotemporaries, by their writings or otherwise, 
have cast a stigma on the age in which they flourished ? 
A judicious mind will discriminate, nor wantonly con- 
found virtue with vice. We would treat the Latin and 
Greek classics precisely as we treat our own; the plea 
of antiquity never does consecrate immorality in our 
eyes ; no, though recorded in the annals of inspiration. 
We are not of that class who bow implicitly at the 
footstool of custom or age. With Bacon, we hold,— 
“ Antiquity deserveth that reverence, that men should 
make a stand thereupon, and discover the best way ; 
but when the discovery is well taken, then to make 
progression.” Again: “ These times are the ancient 
times, when the world is ancient, and not those which 
we account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a computation 
backward from ourselves.” 

Let the student, then, spurn the licentious or immo- 
ral effusions of the ancients—no matter under what 
cover of authority they may be recommended—no 
matter what their attractions of taste or elersnce, still 
let the caution of the poet ring in his ear: 


Qui legitis flores, et humi nascentia fraga 
Frigidus, O Pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 


* Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, p. 297. 
Lord Bacon complains in his time, that ‘‘ the modern looseness 
or negligence hath taken no due regard to the choice of school- 





Swift's letter to a young clergyman. 
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But while we deprecate an indiscriminate perusal, 
we assert the moral bearing of the classics, peculiarly 
so called, to be of the most enlightened order. Who 
can read or hear the dulcet harmonies of Virgil, ar- 
rayed in all the graceful gorgeousness of sentiment and 
language, without feeling his soul elevated, and im- 
bibing in its hidden depths, the fire, the majesty, the 
divinity of his godlike genius? What youth has not 
glowed with rapture over the magic and virtuous page 
of a Cicero or Seneca, and felt his admiration of pa- 
triotism, public spirit, and self-devotion, nourished and 
invigorated? Does the “ blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle” awaken no throb of divine energy, no latent vein 
of virtuous emotion, no godlike aspiration of fame, no 
ecstasy of thought in the human soul? Do the lyric 
odes of a Horace, that master of manners, fall passion- 
less on the ear, or the stinging satire of a Juvenal lash 
triumphant vice in vain? Has Pindar’s lyre swept 
from its strings no genial music for moralist or christian, 
when now, in symphonious strain, it sings of truth, 
and now bursts, in a stream of thoughtful melody, on 
the delighted ear ? 


Hail! ye mighty masters of the lay ! 

Nature’s true sons, the friends of man and truth! 

Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 

Amused my childhood and informed my youth : 

O let your spirit still my bosom soothe— 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wand’rings guide. 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smoothe ; 

For well I know, wherever ye reside, 

There harmony and peace and innocence abide. 
Beaitie’s Minstrel. 


Having sufficiently vindicated the true classics from 
the base imputation of demoralizing the mind, we shall 
proceed more directly to consider the play of “‘ Medea,” 
as the best exemplification of our remarks, that we can 
present to the reader. The three great lights of the 
Grecian drama, Auschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
combine within the compass of their works a system of 
pure morality, which it would be difficult to equal in all 
the hundred tomes of scholastic theology. These 
ethical precepts are conveyed in language of the utmost 
dignity and simplicity—the genuine characteristic of ma- 
jestic thought; they are produced without effort, and 
as naturally, they strike the mind with an air of grace- 
ful propriety and with all the force of impressive truth. 
The remarks of those celebrated masters are founded 
on the justest views of human nature; they carry 
their researches into the deepest fountains of the soul ; 
they scrutinize with accuracy the caste and complexion 
of character, and by a single stroke, present to the ima- 
gination a finished portrait. 

Nothing could be more noble than the design of the 
ancient theatre. There the people were taught more 
impressively the truths of morality and religion, than 
in the sanctuary of their gods; and so beneficial was 
reckoned the influence of the stage to good manners 
and conduct, that the sage Socrates, honored by his pre- 
sence the representations of the tragic muse. But an 
Athenian audience, in the days of Socrates, attached 
quite a different notion to the object of histrionic exhi- 
bitions from what prevails among their modern admi- 
rers. At that time, the great faets of national history— 
the description of manners and customs, the high- 
wrought fictions of mythology, the life of heroes con- 


secrated in their country’s memory by acts of valor, 
patriotism, virtue, and wisdom; the affecting and vir- 
tuous incidents of female biography—these, and such as 
these, constituted the main subjects of the Grecian 
drama—while moral truths, robed in all the witchery of 
genius, and set off by the persuasive eloquence of 
style and argument, were the constant themes on 
which the muse Melpomene delighted to expatiate. 

The stage, therefore, in its proper use, became a 
teacher of commanding authority. 

The celebrated writers, before mentioned, carricd 
the dramatic performance to its highest perfection, and 
consecrated their genius to the task of enriching its re- 
presentations with their sublimest effusions. Not one 
pleaded the cause of vice or arrayed the “ monster” in 
the fascinating charms that belong only to the brow of 
virtue. Amongst writers so equal in the highest en- 
dowments of intellect, it would be difficult to assign the 
palm of superiority. AX schylus excels in wild sublimity 
of thought and terrific imagery—Sophocles flows, like 
a honied stream, murmuring on the ear with seraphic 
harmony—Euripides is shrouded in grace and majesty, 
charming by the pathos of his sentiment, and unfolding 
at every step the moral grandeur of his muse. 

The “‘ Medea” of the latter author, is confessedly a 
wonderful production ; it abounds in masterly strokes 
of genius—not general effusions of fancy or brilliant 
passages, solitary in the waste. On the contrary, the 
play is highly marked and characteristic—preserving an 
uniformly elevated caste of thought, set off, not unfre- 
quently, by the most splendid drapery of imagination. 
The muse of Euripides seems to have indulged its 
widest scope of pathos; the poet colored his scenes 
with the sad hues of his own reflections. It was chief- 
ly on this account, that Cicero admired the bard of 
Salamis most of all the tragedians; and he occupied 
the last moments of his life in perusing his favorite 
** Medea,” as if no preparation was more suitable for 
the unknown realities of eternity. 

The affecting sublimity of Medea’s story was evi- 
dently adapted to the poet’s singular caste of mind; 
and in the execution of the task, he awaked in his 
behalf the popular belief and tradition of the age. 
Hence there are many who have doubted of the exist- 
ence of such a personage as Medea, and represent the 
current opinion as founded only on the fictions of poetry. 
They ground their belief on the strange and unaccount- 
able reports of Medea’s life—such as, her fiery chariot 
of dragons, [page 39,] her reputed skill in magic, and 
in short, the whole air of mystery which rests over her 
fate. That the history has been much embellished by the 
license of fancy—farther, that large additions may have 
been made to her eventful fortunes—cannot, in truth 
and reason, be denied—but the actual existence of the 
very person herself, appears to us unquestionable. 
For, no character is celebrated with more eclat in the 
ancient writers ; none is so involved in a narrative of 
facts, whose truth it would be deemed folly to question. 
Nor was the popular belief of her powers of enchant- 
ment at all to be wondered at. In ages rude and igno- 
rant, an uncommon knowledge of simples and medicinal 
herbs, (or what in modern times is termed chemistry,) 
excited universally the opinion of magic and divination ; 
the secrets of nature were little explored, and therefore, 





when displayed to view, they were well calculated to 
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raise in the vulgar, the most servile admiration. Such 
has been the sway of science, in all barbarous climes-- 
nor did men, so artful as the Druids and Egyptian 
priests, neglect so prime an agent for fastening on the 
minds of the people the blindest devotion to their horrid 
mysteries. 

Medea’s character was a strange compound of the 
extremes of human vice and virtue. With a soul 
touchingly alive to the finest sympathies of nature, and 
a fascinating carriage, in which grace and majesty were 
wildly blended, she won on all who approached her, Ly 
the ease of her manners, her insinuating address, and 
the radiant charms of her beauty. The high intelli- 
gence of her mind beamed in every look and word— 
nor would it be easy to match her endowments by those 
of the most celebrated females of antiquity. But it is 
her moral character that we intend to delineate—and 
its great defect, doubtless, was the unsettled basis on 
which it was grounded. She possessed no principle of 
such binding and incontrovertible authority, that by its 
decisions alone she was willing to test her actions. 
She searched for other standards—that of interest, or of 
pleasure or passion. Her penetration was unrivalled— 
and while, therefore, she could not but perceive the true 
moral grounds of human agency, she yet blindly pur- 
sued the compassing of her ends, by any means, fair or 
foul : 


————Video meliora proboque 
Sed deteriora sequor. 


But it was not without the sharpest pangs of remorse, 
that she violated the dictates of nature and conscience. 
Her soul was not yet indurated by the bleak mercy of 
an unfeeling world. She was not yet an adept in the 
artifice and unblushing effrontery of crime. At the 
mercy of every gust of passion, she was hurried into 
wild excesses, of which her better judgment bitterly re- 
pented ; and it was only after she had experienced a 
variety of injuries, that she rushed forward to that pitch 
of crime and infamy that defied law and scorned con- 
trition. We imagine to ourselves that her dark, mys- 
terious character, would have offered a fit subject of 
delineation to the scrutinizing genius of Byron.* His 
muse delighted in the wild turmoil of guilt—in the fear- 
ful desperation of Gulnare!{ Nor do we hazard much 
in saying that he would have executed this task with a 
masterly felicity, unsurpassed by any effort of an- 
tiquity. 

We now approach the most remarkable event in the 
life of Medea—the source of her woes—and which ex- 
hibits in the strongest light, the poetic and ungovern- 
able bias of her mind. She was enamored of the Ar- 
gonautic hero. Her love knew no bounds; it was 


* The traits in Byron’s character, alluded to above, are thus 
happily sketched by Pollok: 


All passions of all men-- - 
The wild and tame—the gentle and severe ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself ; 
Dark, sullen, proud. 


+ Vid. Corsair. 





madness—the phrenzy of wild and resistless passion— 
it had engrossed every thought, every feeling, every 
wish—-it swayed the whole current of her soul. 


Vulnus alit venis et coeco carpitur igni. 


For Jason’s sake, she had plunged into a dread abyss, 
from which there seemed no escape. She had em- 
ployed the superior powers of her intellect in devising 
means of successful villainy. For his sake, she had 
deserted her native country and royal family—had in- 
flicted merciless pangs on her aged father, and robbed him 
of.a darling son, by a cruel murder. She had endured 
the complicated hardships of a tedious voyage, without a 
sigh or murmur, and finally, wreaked the most signal 
vengeance on all the enemies of her husband. After 
this frightful career, she was living at Corinth in the 
bosom of her family—not in tranquil repose—for, what 
magical association of home could calm that wild and 
ruffled breast? what dreams of the past but haunted 
her with the ghost of murdered innocence and joy? 
and what firm reliance could she place on the incon- 
stant affections of her husband? Hitherto she had 
been subservient to his interest and advanced his for- 
tunes; but now, in his native land, surrounded by the 
flower of beauty and wealth, would he not seek another 
marriage ? Would he not disown a foreigner—a barba- 
rian? The very thought was madness. Thus Medea 
tormented her soul with sad bodings of her fate, and 
when, at length, her worst fears were realized, she 
abandoned herself wholly to the fierce ravings of pas- 
sion and inconsolable anguish, It is at this point of 
our heroine’s history, that the drama opens. 

The nurse of Medea bewails in a pathetic strain the 
evils which had flowed from the voyage of Jason in 
quest of the golden fleece. She hintsat the numberless 
favors the hero had received at the hands of her mis- 
tress, and the ancient ties of love which had united 
them so closely; but 





All is variance now 
And sad distress. 


The dearest objects of affection were spurned, that 
Jason might fill the nuptial couch of the princess of 
Corinth. She paints, in most affecting colors, the state 
of the forlorn Medea : 


Ill doth Medea brook 
This base dishonor; on his oaths she calls,—- 
Recalls their plighted hands, the firmest pledge 
Of mutual faith ; and calls the gods to witness 
What a requital she from Jason finds. 
Of food regardless, and in sorrow sunk, 
She lies, and melts in tears each tedious hour 
Since first she knew her lord had injured her ; 
Nor lifts her eye, nor lifts her face from the earth ; 
Deaf to her friends’ entreaties as a rock, 
Or billow of the sea ; save when she turns 
Her snowy neck, and to herself bewails 
Her father and her country, and her house, 
Which she betrayed to follow this base man. 


She will not stop short of any crime. Her own in- 
nocent offspring, just in “the morn and liquid dew of 
life,’ shall fall victims to her wrath; or, perchance, in 
the dead of night, she will steal into the palace and 
imbrue her hands in the blood of Jason’s bride. 

Medea sat solitary in her apartment, brooding, like a 
dark spirit, over the series of her misfortunes. Her 
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breast heaved with conflicting passion. She conceived 
a horrid design—but maternal fondness arrested the 
hellish scheme. She was a mother—a devoted mo- 
ther—yet she struggled to break from the endearing 
ties of nature. Her blighted hopes rise, like spectres, to 
her imagination. 


O! that the etherial lightning on this head 
Would fall! Why longer should I wish to live? 
Unhappy me! Death would be welcome now, 
And kindly free me from this hated life. 


Revenge! revenge! Might she but behold her in- 
constant husband, writhing in bitter anguish and re- 
morse, she would mock her own sensibilities, and plunge 
into the deepest pit of guilt! Even then she would be 
content. 


Ah, me! ah, me! what mighty wrongs I bear— 
Wrongs that demand my tears and loud laments ! 
O might I one day see him and his bride 

Rent piece-meal in their house, who, unprovok’d, 
Have dared to wrong methus ! 


The affectionate nurse, foreseeing the impending 
train of evils, hurvies Medea’s children from her pre- 
sence. 

The dark, enigmatical character of the enchantress, 
(for in this light, we are, henceforth, to view Medea,) is 
touched by the poet with consummate art. The melt- 
ing fondness of woman is finely contrasted with the 
fiery outbreakings of wrath. Medea has not yet ap- 
peared on the scene. Her doleful exclamations echo 
along the walls of the theatre—inspiring the audience 
with sympathy and terror—but the deep workings of 
passion on her countenance are hid behind the inter- 
vening canvass. Imagination beholds her—the poet 
disappears from our thought--the fiction of drama is 
forgotten—Medea alone, the wild, agonized, yet proud, 
vindictive Medea, rises to our view. 


O all you godsof Heaven! Oearth! What else? 
And shallI couple hell? O fie! hold, hold my heart. 
Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou wretch, while memory holds a seat 

In this distracted globe. Remember thee ? 
Yea from the tablet of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records 

That youth and observation copied there ; 

And my revenge--all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter; yes, by Heaven, 
O most pernicious wretch ! 

O villain, villain, smiling, cursed villain ! 





Shakspeare. 


Thus, inflexibly bent on revenging her wrongs, the 
enchantress plays her part with astonishing skill. She 
summons to her aid all the resources of sophistry and 
art; and in the deep solitude of her own bosom, she 
forms the most horrid purpose that ever entered into 
mortal conception. With a view to its execution, her 
address to the chorus is studiously framed in the most 
pathetic and insinuating terms. For the first time, 
now, she appears openly on the stage, with composed 
demeanor. She artfully begins her speech with a stu- 
died exordium, as if amid the storms which encompass- 
ed her happiness, she had sought refuge within the 
calm shades of philosophy. But soon quitting her dis- 
guised character, she breaks forth into mournful 





———_———- For me, I sink 
Beneath this unexpected weight of ill 

Which falls upon me ; all the joys of life, 

And all its glory have I Jost, my friends, 

And death is now my wish; for he, in whom 
My heart had treasured all its boast and pride, 
Proves faithless and the basest of mankind. 


She enters from this hint into an ingenious enumera- 
tion of the “ trials and wrongs of women ;” and after 
inveighing indignantly against man’s inconstancy, stops 
short, with the passionate exclamation : 


—— But to thee, these words 
Have not the force I feel inthem; for thine 
This country, thine a father’s house, the wealth 
That brightens life, the sweet society 
Of friends is thine. I am an outcast wretch ; 
I have no mother, brother, kinsman here, 
To shelter me from this calamity. 


By her insidious eloquence, Medea wins over the 
chorus to her cause; without unfolding her purpose, 
she imposes silence on them, as to the means employed 
in crushing in one ruin, her husband, his bride, and 
bride’s father, the king of Corinth. 





A woman timid else, 
When injured in her nuptial bed ; 
Feels her soul swell with rage that calls for blood. 


The dialogue between Creon, the king, and Medea, 
is conducted with consummate hypocrisy on her part. 
The monarch imperiously orders her to leave the coun- 
try; he enjoys no repose within the proximity of an 
enchantress, 


—— So famed for knowledge, versed 
In dangerous science. 


Medea gives vent to an uncontrolled burst of anguish. 


Ah, me! unkappy, me! now must I sink-- 
Lost, lost; 


Assuming more composure, she deplores in pathetic 
language, the hard fortunes her skill in magic art had 
inflicted on her destiny. She reasons with Creon; 
shows the fallacy of his apprehensions; acknowledges 
the justice of his sway, and invokes the blessing of 
Heaven upon the match of his daughter. She implores 
leave to remain in the land, and promises to bury her 
plaints and sorrows in the silence of her own breast. 
Creon had grown gray-headed in cunning. His suspi- 
cions were not easily lulled. He surmises too well— 
“Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep.” 
He, therefore, iterates his command more peremptorily. 
Medea is in despair. She falls down upon her knees. 
The king still remains obstinately firm. The fair sup- 
pliant, seeing all her endeavors futile, artfully shifts her 
ground. She protests all due submission to his kingly 
fiat—as for her own fate, she was utterly reckless--but, 
her dearly beloved children, outcasts on the sea of life’s 
troubles ; and she burst into & flood of tears : 


Have pity on them ; thou hast children--thou 
Be sure must feel a father’s tenderness : 
One day, indulge me this, one single day, 
To recollect my thoughts, to plan my course, 
And make some poor provision for my sons. 





strains: 





Cr€qn was vanquished by this appeal. 
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One single day, if so thy needs require, 
I will indulge thee ; in that little space 
Thou wilt not do the horrid deeds I dread. 


Poor Creon! little was he dreaming of the deadly 
blight which was soon to fall upon the harvests of his 
hopes and loves. Little was dreaming the happy 
bride, the spouse of Jason, when decked in gorgeous 
plumes and all the pomp of Eastern attire, just stepping 
forth into life’s most glowing scenes, her countless 
graces unfolding like the opening rose—that so soon the 
avenger’s hand should pluck away her peace, and with 
the hues of death, overshadow her bloom! 

Medea, on the king’s departure, breaks out in a 
strain of fiendish exultation. She vows the direst ven- 
geance : 


Think’st thou I would cringe, 
And fawn upon this man, but with some view 
Of interest or design? I would not else 
Have oped my lips to him, or touch’d his hand: 


Like the wily serpent, when sure of its prey, her 
eyes sparkle with joy, as fancy feasts on the writhings 
of her victims. But how will she consummate her fell 
intent ? 


Shall I with flames destroy this bridal house ? 

Or inthe dead of night, when al) are laid 

In deep repose, enter with silent step, 

And plunge into their breasts the piercing sword ¢ 


No—she discards both suggestions, By her own ma- 
gic arts and specious wiles, she will effect her deadly 
purpose: 


Be it so— 
And they are dead. What city will receive me? 
What land will shelter me? What faithful house 
Open its hospitable gates, my life 
Protecting ? 


She paused for reflection. No asylum presents itself 
to her heated imagination. She feels alone in the 
world ; yet, the tide of her wrongs rushing in floods of 
memory over her soul, Medea wildly invokes the gods 
of Hell, and swears at their shrine, implacable ven- 
geance, though at the cost of her own life. 


—-— Rouse thee, Medea! wake 

Thy deepest science ; meditate, devise, 

Call forth thy terrible power: the contest now 
Demands a daring spirit ; dost thou feel 

Thy sufferings ? vindicate thy glorious birth.* 


With what startling and picturesque effect the poet 
has represented his heroine, torn with fiercest passion, 
the reader of the original can only adequately conceive. 
Euripides has put forth all his powers, and carried his 
searching glance through the blackest shade of the en- 
chantress’ bosom ; he sketched with a bold and daring 
pencil, and yet the delicate tints and shadows are 
blended harmoniously with the sterner featuresof his like- 


* This imprecation is strikingly analogous, in spirit, to that 
of Lady Macbeth. 


** Come, come you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose,” &c. 


ness. Medea stands out in bold relief, as a monster of 
darkest dye, yet by a certain ineffable charm of the 
poet’s style, she still retains a wild, fearful majesty—a 
refined grace of feeling and conception--the passions— 
the aspect—the frailty of woman. 

Medea, in the first interview with her faithless hus- 
band, sustains her composure, with wonderful self- 
control. To the flimsy sophistry,* by which Jason 
sought to justify his conduct, she returns a response, 
calm, for the most part, yet envenomed by the most 
cutting reproaches : 


Not fortitude 
Nor virtuous confidence is this, to look 
On a friend’s face after such injuries ; 
But shamelessness, the foulest, worst disease 
That blackens in the breast. 


She expresses a fierce joy at the opportunity offered 
her of casting into his teeth, the vileness of his ingrati- 
tude. With ingenious enumeration, she recounts the 
thousand favors of life and death, that she had bestowed, 
at her own peril, on his unworthy head. She recalls to 
his mind, with startling force, her fair and royal pros- 
pects, that she had blighted for his sake : 


Ah me, how am I fallen from all my hopes ! 
Now which way shall Iturn me? ShallI go 
Back to my country and my father’s house ? 
These I betrayed for thee. 


The mother of his children--she had guided their 
infant steps, and watched with maternal solicitude, 
their budding promise— 


And for all these bounties to thee, 
O thou most vile of men, hast thou betrayed me, 
Aud in new nuptials lightly placed thy joys.t 


Jason’s proffered wealth, Medea scouts with indigna- 
tion ;{ her proud spirit disdains dependence. 





Get thee gone; too long thy ling’ring here, 
Enamor’d as thou art of thy new bride. 

Wed her ; but, be the gods propitious to me, 

I tell thee thou wilt dearly rue these nuptials. 


* *** The enchantress now unravels her hellish 


plot of revenge. One of her train, shall entreat from 


* Milton, who was an accomplished scholar, has evidently 
paraphrased the concluding sentiment of Jason’s second speech, 
in those well-known lines: 

**O why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature,’? &c. &c. Paradise Lost. 

+ Poets, who copy from nature and truth, very often agree 
both in thought and imagery. 


Medea exclaims: 
‘©O Jove, why hast thou given us certain proof 


To know adulterate gold, but stamp’d no mark, 
Where it is needed most, on man’s base metal ? 


Shakspeare complains also: 


‘* There is no art 
To know the mind’s construction by the face.” 


{ ———“* Give not me; the gifts 
Of a bad man can bring no good with them.” 
So Shakspeare : 


** To the noble mind 





Rich gifts wax poor ; when givers prove unkind.”’ 
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Jason, the favor of another interview. In his presence 
she will protest all obedience to his will, and with gentle 
and insinuating appeals calm his ruffled temper. She 
will make but one request, that her children may not 
rove with their mother into comfortless exile, but, in 
the smiles of their father’s fortune, grow up to a bright- 
ening manhood, 


——— I wil! send them 
To this new bride with presents in their hands, 
To win them leave to stay not exiled hence ; 
A fine-wrought robe, a gold-entwined wreath 
To bind her tresses ; in these ornaments 
If she array her, instant shall she perish, 
And all that touch her: with such potent spells 
These presents will I charm. 


And now Medea’s soul is convulsed with agony. 
Her dark intent involves the death of her sons—-and 
with all a mother’s tenderness, her affections gush forth 
in frantic violence. Elow shall she bathe her hands in 
the blood of her darling babes? How behold their in- 
nocent forms racked with mortal pain? Will nature 
bear the deed? With desperate energy she pushes from 
her thoughts the insinuating suggestions of loye and 
mercy. 


Let me not be deemed 
A poor, low-thoughted, tame and timid thing. 


Yes—true, her own anguish shall be great—yet 
greater still the anguish of the false Jason,—-his soul 
shall bleed with remorse--a healing balm to her own 
wounds ! 


There was my weakness, when my father’s house 
I left, persuaded by the soothing words 

Of this false Grecian, who, with the just gods, 
Shall feel my vengeance ; he no more shall see 
His sons by me aliye. 


On the re-entrance of Jason, Medea plays her part 
with all the beseeching fervor of the lowliest suppliant. 
She retracts her rash expressions, and entreats him, by 
the memory of their past love, to regard her with an 
eye of favor and forgiveness. 


Calm reason hath resum’d 
Its station in my heart; much have I blamed 
And chid myself; why wayward as thou art, 
Thus have I schooled me ; why wilt thou give way 
To madness? Why this anger? 


She should have furthered his counsels and decked 
his nuptial couch with her own hands— 


——— Rejoicing that thy royal bride 
Regarded thee thus fondly. 


She calls her children forth to share in the smiles and 
embrace of their father, and, darkly boding their 
fate, with impassioned eloquence gives utterance to the 
sad current of her feelings : 


Ah me! the thought of some concealed ill 

Comes o’er my heart. Will you, my sons, live long 
To stretch your dear hands thus? Unhappy me, 
These eyes have lately learnt to weep, this heart 
To know what fear is ; time hath suften’d me. 


Jason assures Medea of his interest in her behalf, 


But why is this? 
Why stands the moist tear trembling in thine eye? 
Why is thy pale cheek turned aside, as if 
Thou did’st receive my words unwillingly ? 


With sugared sophistry, Medea palliates woman's 
frailty—she begs Jason to intercede with his bride, in 
favor of her children, at least— 


Myself will send her 

Presents, whose beauteous lustre far outshines 
Whate’er of radiance human eyes have seen ; 
A fine-wrought robe, a gold-entwined crown 
My sons shall bear. Of my attendant train, 
Go one, and quickly bring these ornaments. 
Not in one instance shall thy bride be blessed, 
But in a thousand. 

* * * * 
Go then, my sons, the royal house is nigh— 
Entreat, beseech your father’s new-won wife, 
My mistress, that you may not from this land 
Be forced to fly--present these ornaments ;* 
And, mark me, give them to no hands but her’s. 


The children have executed the task assigned them, 
and Medea waits the result in an agony of doubt and 
impatience. At this interval, the ebbs and flows of the 
tides of her mysterious soul are depicted by the poet in 
the most harrowing expression. Her character glows 
into life. The awful pathos and sublimity of Medea’s 
sentiments strike terror to the heart. The passionate 
cush of her feelings stir up the fountains of sympathy. 
We pity, while we condemn. We weep over the sad 
wreck of this noble mind, containing in itself the ele- 
ments of so much moral greatness, and enriched with 
all the treasures of thought and imagination ! 

Medea fondly gazes upon her sons. She wasa loving 
mother, and with a mother’s bitter pang, she descants 
upon her blasted hopes : 


To another land 
I go a fugitive ! delight in you 
Ere Ienjoy, ere I behold you blest, 
EreI prepare you wives, ere I adorn 
Your bridal bed, and hold the nuptial torch. 
In vain I nurtured you, my sons; in vain 
I labor’d and consumed myself with cares ; 
In vain, 1 bore a mother’s painful throes. 


With touching address, she paints the bright scenes of 
happiness that had gleamed afar to fancy’s eye. Em- 
bosomed amid the shades of retirement, she had hoped 
to find repose in the eve of life—-she had fondly deemed 
that her children’s love would have soothed her cares, 
and their tears moistened the green sod that hallowed 
her grave! 


Now that pleasing thought 
Is vanished. 


* Medea says: 

Presents with the gods 

Have pow’r; and no persuasive words can charm 
The hearts of men, like gold. 





So Shakspeare: 


Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind. 


t How like the pathos of Shakspeare : 


Farewell ! 
I hop’d thou should’st have been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 





and, with paternal warmth, clasps his sons in his arms. 


And not have strew’d thy grave. 
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eer bukes the inno- 


Conscious of her cruel plot, Medea re 
cent wiles of her darling boys: 


Alas, alas! why are your eyes, 
My sons, fix’d fondly on me? Why that smile? 
*Tis your last smile. Ah me, what shall I do? 
My heart sinks inme. WhenI see my sons, 
Ye females, when I view their cheerful looks, 
Icannot. No. Ye former purposes, 
Farewell! 


Her pride, swelling with wrongs remembered, scorns 
the soft suggestions of love; 


Why this tenderness ? 
Can I then wish to be their jest, their scorn, 
Leaving my foes unpunished? I must dare 
The deed. 


But a mother’s bosom again relents. 
with her revengeful soul : 


Affection pleads 


Ah me! ah me! 
Do not, my soul, do not attempt this deed : 
No, wretch ; forbear to touch them; spare thy sons ; 
There shal] they live with me and be thy joy. 


Desperate, at length, with conflicting passion, Medea 
swears a dreadful oath : 


By the powers of vengeance, in the realms 
Beneath, this shall not be ; since they must die, 
(For die they must) by me, who gave them life, 
Death shall be given ; this is my fixed resolve, 
Incapable of change. 


Yet once more, before the fatal deed, the mother in- 
dulges tle native feelings of her heart: 


Give me, my sons, 
Give me your hands; embraceme! Othat hand, 
How dear to me, how very dear those lips, 
That form, that noble aspect of my sons! 
Blessed may you be ; but there ; your father here 
Hath reft each blessing. O the sweet embrace ! 
How soft their touch, how fragrant is their breath ! 
Go, go, my sons. 


During this time, a sad tragedy has been consummated 
elsewhere. The hasty arrival of a messenger, bears 
the tidings to the enchantress, and with malignant joy 
she begs a minute description of the horrible scene. In 
the recital which follows, the poet has combined every 
circumstance of terror and sublimity. His language is 
thrilling. His pathos overpowering. His imagery ter- 
rific. His numbers, solemn as the grave. We are 
awed—the blood runs cold in our veins, The bride of 


Jason had joyfully received the poisoned robe and 
crown. 


The various-tinctured robe 
She took and put it on; then on her head 
She placed the golden crown, and with nice care 
Composed her tresses at the radiant mirror, 
And smiled upon the lifeless image there ; 
Then rising from her seat with dainty step 
Travers’d the chamber, with the splendid gifts 
Delighted, and full oft with head erect 
Cast on the mirrors her admiring eyes. 
A sight of horror follow’d; from her cheeks 
The roses fled ; her trembling limbs with pain 
Support her staggering steps to reach her seat, 
Ere on the floor she sunk. 


The palace resounds with the piercing screams of the 
tortured princess. Starting from her seat, she flies, all 
on fire, tossing her burning locks, and struggling to tear 


No more the liquid lustre of those eyes; 

Those blooming cheeks no more retain’d their grace ; 
But from her bead, blood mixed with fire flowed down, 
And, like the tear that dews the pine, her flesh, 
Melted in putrid drops, consumed beneath 

The rankling venom ;—dreadful sight! 


In the meantime, Creon, her aged father, had entered 
the chamber—rushing forward with paternal eagerness, 
he clasped the corpse of his daughter in his arms: 


O my child! 
O my unhappy child ! what cruel god 
Hath thus destroyed thee? Who my feeble age 
Hath bow’d, deprived of thee, down to the tomb? 


Pausing in his sad laments, he tried to extricate him- 
self from the tangles of the scorching robe : 


His struggles now 
Were dreadful— 

If he essay’d his strength 
With greater efforts, from his bones it rent 
His aged flesh ; till faint and motionless 
He lay and breathed out his unhappy life, 
Worn out and wasted with his ills. In death 
They lie -the daughter and the hoary father 
Together stretch’d—a sight that calls for tears. 


Medea listens to this tale of horror, with fiendish com- 
placency. Thus far, she has tasted the sweetness of 
revenge, and now, with desperate phrenzy, she girds 
up her resolution for the final, fatal act. 


For this short day, remember not thy sons ! 
Hereafter mourn at leisure. 


With sword in hand, she seeks her sons—their feeble 
voice is heard from within, in tones of affright. 


lst Son. What shallIdo? How fly my mother’s hands ? 
2nd Son. I know not--dearest brother, we shall die, 


The chorus, though Medea’s party, melt in compassion, 


Heard you the cry? Heard you the children’s voice? 
Thou wretch, art thou of iron or of rock, 

That thou wilt kill thy sons, whom thou brought’st forth, 
With thine own hands. 


But the interference is too late—Medea, with blinded 
fury, had wreaked her vengeance—her sons lay mur- 
dered before her. Mounted in the air on a fiery car, 
drawn by dragons,* the enchantress scoffs at the tears 
of the agonized Jason. 


Call me a tigress, then ; or, if thou wilt, 
A Scylla, howling *gainst the Tuscan shore ; 
I, as is right, have taught thy heart to bleed. 


Jason’s infuriated curses, Medea reviles with bitter 
sarcasm. 


Medea.—What god will hear thee, or what fury, 

Thou perjur’d, base betrayer of the rights 

Of hospitality ? 

Jason.--Away, away, 

Thou pest abhorr’d ; thou murderer of thy sons. 
Medea.--Go to thy house! go, and entomb thy wife. 
Jason.—I go, deprived, alas! of both my sons. 
Medea.—This grief be thine e’en to thy latest age. 
Jason.—O ! my dear sons! 

Medea.—-Ay, to their mother dear, 

But not to thee, 

Jason.—And wherefore did’st thou kill them ? 
Medea.--Tv rend thy heart. 





the envenomed crown from its fixed grasp. 





* See Ovid’s Medea. Deiphin, p, 260. 
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Thus ends this noble drama. The outlines we have 
sketched, are necessarily imperfect ; for, in the summary 
delineation of character, its nicer shades of feeling and 
sentiment, must, in part or altogether, disappear from 
view. Prominent characteristics alone, can be exhi- 
bited to advantage. It is a profound remark of Lord 
Bacon, “ that for the expression of affections, passions, 
corruptions and customs, we are beholden to poets, 
more than to the philosopher’s works ; and for wit and 
eloquence, not much less than to orators’ harangues.” 
Whoever, therefore, would acquire a just notion of a 
poet’s characters, must study them in the poet’s lan- 
guage; by this means only, can the poet’s vigor of 
thought be transfused into his own. An expression 
fully realized—the force of a compound epithet ana- 
lyzed into its simples, will often impart a more tho- 
rough knowledge of character, than can be derived from 
the whole work of a translator, however felicitous its 
execution.* The contented reader of mere translations, 
knows not the feast of thought he neglects in the ori- 
ginal. The philosophy of language, the progress of 
reason, the caste of national thought and religiont—all 
these topics, so interesting to the inquiring mind, can 
never be investigated to such advantage as in the 
phrases and usages of the ancient poets and orators. 
Nor is it difficult to assign the reason. Language, like 
every other science, is progressive. In rude society, 
speech is necessarily restricted to the expression of few 
objects of thought. As mannersimprove, language be- 
comes more artificial; its foundations are enlarged; 
laws, morality, custom, ceremonies, civil or religious, 
exert a wonderful influeyce on its structure. Foreign 
conquests, and extended acquaintance with distant na- 
tions, contribute materially to the same result. Hence 
the history of language is essentially connected with 
the history of civilization and national refinement.{ 
The antiquary, in his researches into the origin of 
words, throws light on the progress of the human mind. 
The complicated formation of language, with all its 
appendages of imagery and polish, is reduced to system, 
and observed to be the necessary result of the laws of 
thought. 


* Sir James McIntosh has strikingly illustrated this observa- 
tion, in his remarks on Cicero’s definition of Fortitude--‘‘ virtus 
pugnans pro equitate.”” The remains of the original sense of 
virtus, manhood, give a beauty and force to these expressions, 
which cannot be preserved in our language. The Greek Apern 
and the German Tugend, originally denoted strength, after- 
wards courage, and at last, virtue. But the happy derivation of 
virtus from vir, gives an energy to the phrase of Cicero, which 
illustrates the use of etymology inthe hands of a skilful writer. 


+ The religious belief of the old Saxons may be derived, in 
part, from the meaning of their names of Deity. How few are 
aware of the force of those two words--Lord God. The word 
** God,” is pure Anglo-Saxon, and means ‘* good”—it was ap- 
plied to the Supreme Being, as emphatically a ‘* good Being.” 
Lord is a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon—* heaf,”? bread ; 
hence our word ‘* loaf ;*? and ‘‘ lord,” to supply. The ancient 
English noblemen were accustomed to keep a continual open 
house, where all their vassals and all strangers had liberty to 
enter, and eat as much as they would—and hence those noble- 
men had the honorable title of “ Lords,” i. e. dispensers of 
bread. Thus, the words “ Lord God,” containin themselves a 
body of sound divinity. “ 


{ But trace the progress of English language and civilization, 
to be convinced of this truth. Their improvements go hand in 





hand. 





A comparison, too, of languages, is often the only 
evidence of the affinity of nations—the oriental tongues 
are perceived to bear a striking resemblance to each 
other—and hence, the inference is natural, that the 
people of the east are branches of the same family. 
The relationship of the eastern and western nations, is 
as necessarily concluded, from an inspection and colla. 
tion of their several modes of speech. The deduction, 
therefore, of the common origin of mankind, may be 
drawn from the mere observation of language. The 
remark of Bacon, is extremely dépropos—* Industrious 
persons, by an exact and scrupulous diligence and ob- 
servation out of monuments, names, words, proverbs, 
tradition, &c., do save and recover somewhat from the 
deluge of time.” 

The Grecian language, the noblest legacy the ancients 
have bequeathed us, is peculiarly interwoven with the 
customs and institutions of the Greeks—that subtle 
people delighted in enlarging and refining their speech 
on the basis of their rites and ceremonies, civil or reli- 
gious—they disdained to mix foreign allusions with so 
divine an invention—the language of the gods. The 
poets and orators recited their splendid productions be- 
fore the assembled auditory of Greece. How natural, 
then, that they should make continual references to 
those venerable manners and institutions of their an- 
cestors, which all] held in religious veneration. What an 
ingenious topic of persuasion to descant on the usages, 
triumphs and glory of the past. The force and pro- 
priety of such allusions can be duly estimated by those 
only who are conversant with the original text. The 
essence or spirit of style and thought, like subtle gases, 
is of so volatile a nature, as to evaporate in the very 
act of transferring from language to language. Hence, 
the mere reader of translations will often be disap- 
pointed in his expectations of Grecian literature. He 
will read the most glowing passages of ancient poetry 
and eloquence, without emotion; he will merge the 
hidden and peculiar meaning of sentences and phrases 
into a general sense, corresponding to his own usage. 
Epithets of character, which, in the original, were 
pregnant with fulness will seem poor and meager ;— 
and the reader, perhaps, discontented with classical taste 
and learning, will seek in the amusement of novels, 
histories and second rate productions of his own coun- 
try, that delight and interest, which he sought, in vain, 
in communion with the master-spirits of antiquity. 

Among the Grecian tragedians, Euripides is chiefly 
celebrated for that ndiveté of expression, which it is im- 
possible to transfuse into our own language. The sim- 
plicity of the poet’s thoughts,* is remarkable ; though 
there is nothing more elaborately curious than the 
structure of his words and the swectness of his melody.t 
The admirer of ancient tragedy, will find in the  Me- 
dea” of this bard, that familiar and easy dignity of 
speech, which should characterise the stage. What 


* Euripides abounds in much of what the ancient critics termed 
Nadav, tenui oratione et scriptura levi. 


{ Euripides was excessively slow in composing; on this ac- 
count he was reproached by a malevolent poet, as stupid--ob 
serving at the same time that he had written one hundred verses 
in three days, while Euripides had written only three. True, 
says the poet, but there is this difference between your poetry 
and mine—yours will expire in three days, but mine shall live 
for ages tc come. 
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Theophrastus is amongst prose writers, is Euripides 
among poets—chaste, natural, unaffected. 

The songs of the chorus, are exceedingly beautiful— 
often sublime ; take, for example, the following strophes 
and antistrophes, on the occasion of the poisoned vest- 
ments being sent to Jason’s bride. 


STRO, I. 


Hope that thy sons shall live, is now 
No more—e’en now to death they go. 
This gorgeous prize 
Shall she receive with pride ; 
But ruin to th’ unhappy bride 
In its refulgent circle lies. 
Soon as her hands this crown shall place 
Her golden-tressed brows to grace, 
She goes, array’d for death, 
To the dark shades beneath ! 


ANTIS, I. 


The glittering robe’s ambrosial ray, 
Its tempting lustre shall display ; 
Her tresses bright 
Bound with this radiant gold, 
Her nuptial pomp the bride shall hold, 
Solemniz’d in the realms of night. 
Entangled in this net of fate, 
Misery and ruin on her wait; 
Nor hath she pow’r to fly 
Her ruthless destiny. 


STRO. Il. 


Where, hapless husband, are the joys 
That crown thy nuptial state ? 

Thy wish to kings to be allied, 
Blind as thou art to fate, 

With dreadful deeds thy sons destroys, 
And down the dreary road, 
To Pluto’s dark abode, 

Conducts thy sorrow-wedded bride. 


ANTIS. Il. 


Nor less for thee, unhappy dame, 
My heart with pity bleeds ; 

By thee in gore thy sons shall roll, 
Whilst prompt to horrid deeds, 

Vindictive of the unhallow’d flame 
Which to a foreign bed 
Thy perjured husband led, 

Wild passions swell thy stormy soul. 


Before we bring these remarks to a close, it may not 
be amiss to inquire briefly into the causes which have 
tended to obscure the merits of ancient tragedy. 
These causes, generally, may be resolved into the fol- 
lowing: The limited cultivation of the higher clas- 
sies—the ignorance of Grecian fashions and domestic 
manners—the simplicity of the ancient drama—and, 
lastly, the difference of taste and genius prevailing 
among modern nations. In the ensuing remarks, we 
propose to show the operation of these several causes. 

I. The limited culture of classical literature. 

Lord Bacon observes, “the opinion of plenty is 
amongst the causes of want, and the great quantity of 
books maketh a show rather of superfluity than lack ; 
which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to be remedied by 
making no more books, but by making more good 
books, which, as the serpent of Moses, might devour 
the serpents of the enchanters.” And, truly, were we 
to judge of the attainments of smatterers by their dis- 


play of classical learning, we should form the most un- 
bounded estimate of the improvement of the age ; but, 
unhappily, knowledge, in depth, has not equalled, in 
any due proportion, its wide diffusion of surface. La- 
borious inquiry is by no means a characteristic of this 
period of the world—the solid and century-earned 
stores of toiling master-spirits, are not at all relished 
amongst a people too ambitious to use the slow and 
sure means of climbing the summit of perfection. Our 
acquisitions of mind are made as fast as our fortunes. 
We travel over the storied pages of antiquity with all 
the velocity of a steam-car—all is life—all is bustle. 


Instant ardentes Tyrii; pars ducere muros, 
Molirique arcem, et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
Pars optare locum tecto et concludere sulco.* 


Some choice spirits, indeed, there are, who have.con- 
secrated their talents on the altar of ancient learning— 
who minister, with delight, at the inner shrines of the 
temple of antiquity, and like faithful priests, repair and 
renovate the ravages of time—amid shades and hal- 
lowed groves, they revolve the oracles of genius—they 
frequent, with more than pilgrim devotion, the venera- 
ble sepulchres of the poets, orators, and philosophers, 
and enjoy, in their own divine aspirations, the richest 
meed of fame. But how rare, such devoted masters! 
Few of our noble youth learn fully to appreciate the 
classic models of grace and beauty. The higher 
branches of ancient lore are almost wholly neglected ; 
and if, by chance, a young man should imbibe a taste 
for these ennobling pursuits, during a collegiate term, 
he either loses the charm amid the whirl and vortex of 
business, or, poring over his law and medical books, 
neglects the classical study, as incompatible with his 
profession. 

Grecian tragedies, therefore, the most elaborate pro- 
ductions of Grecian genius, have received but poor at- 
tention from such inconstant votaries of the ancient 
Muses. Those divine dramas are left to be cared for 
by learned professors in the solitude of their closets ; 
their mysteries, in vulgar opinion, as incomprehensible 
as those of Ceres to the ancient world. All the strength, 
all the grace, all the pathos, all the sentiment, all the 
character, every thing, in short, valuable in style or 
thought, is sacrificed willingly at the shrine of interest, 
short-lived pleasure, narrow views, or superficial at- 
tainment.t 

II. The ignorance of Grecian fashions and domestic 
manners. 

“ Tragedy,” says Dr. Blair, “is a direct imitation of 
human manners and actions. For it does not, like the 


* The Syracusans freed the unfortunate Greeks they had cap- 
tured in war, on their repeating, each, a few verses of the trage- 
dies of Euripides. 

Query.— Would our bustling countrymen ever consent to li- 
berate their prisoners of war, for such a ransom? 


{ A national university would prove a signal blessing to these 
United States, in which the whole cycle of ancient literature 
would be thoroughly explored. Let such an institution be foun- 
ded with endowments befitting the splendor of our national re- 
sources, and who could estimate its potent influence on letters 
and the perpetuity of our government? Cambridge and Oxford, 
(the latter founded by Alfred the Great,) have been for centuries 
the guardians of English freedom. The centre of the union 
would be the most desirable location for such an university, and 





its students should be distributed equally from among the several 
states. 
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George Washington. 








epic poem, exhibit characters by the narration and de- 
scription of the poet—but the poet disappears, and the 
personages themselves are set before us, acting and 
speaking what is suitable to their characters.” 

If, therefore, manners and customs shift in every age, 
we might expect a priori that dramatic writings would 
be often obscure, often unintelligible, after the lapse of 
centuries. What is thus presumable, has actually oc- 
curred. We have, in numerous passages, lost the pro- 
per key to the interpretation of the tragedians. Do- 
mestic and household manners are never the suitable 
subject of history, and hence they gradually fall into 
oblivion. The wave of conquest buries every vestige 
below its depths. 

Owing to the continual fluctuation of manners and 
customs, the tragic poets are the least understood, of all 
the Grecian writers; the interest, therefore, which the 
reader, conversant with a different set of habits of life, 
would otherwise feel, is much impaired. Even the 
fashions of Shakspeare’s time have altered to sucha 
degree as to render difficult of comprehension some of 
his finest passages. 

Ill. The simplicity of the ancient drama. 

The plays of the Greeks, we have had occasion to 
observe, were designed to impart lessons of wisdom and 
morality to the people.* And, on this account, they 
received the approbation of the wisest philosophers. 
Whoever considers attentively the character of ancient 
mind, will remark, that it was peculiarly fond of the 
chaste and simple styles. ll the classic models, 
though unadorned in expression, yet abound in all the 
majesty of genius—all the sublimest flights of fancy. 
This fondness for simplicity, the Attics carried to excess, 
in every department of literature. Tragedy, therefore, 
was modelled, in all its parts, according to the standard 
of popular taste ; the lessons of wisdom and ethics, 
were clothed in the chastest attire ; the plot of the 
drama itself was wonderfully destitute of incident. The 
primary end, to which all the action referred, was nei- 
ther remote nor attained by artificial surprises or a 
labyrinth of turns; from beginning to end, you see the 
catastrophe ; yet the magic wand of the poet, like the 
caduceus of Mercury, holds you spell-bound to his page. 
The incidents in the play of Medea, are consummated 
in the course of a few hours; nothing is more simple 
than the plot throughout; yet, the gifted mind of Euri- 
pides, has wrought up one of the noblest productions of 
the human intellect. 

The striking peculiarity of Attic genius, alluded to, 
in connection with the revolution of modern taste, suf- 
ficiently account for the depreciation of the ancient 
drama. The question of the relative merits of the 
modern and ancient stage, we do not mean here to 
discuss : 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic.—Eel. tii. 


But that public taste has undergone a decided change, 


* Yet Solon held a contrary opinion as to their effect. He went 
to witness a new tragedy of Thespis; after the play was ended, 
Solon ran to the actor, and roughly asked, if he were not 
ashamed to speak so many lies before so great an auditory? 
Thespis answered, “‘ It was no shame to act or say such things 
in jest.” Solon, striking the ground hard with his staff, replied, 
** But, in a short time, we who approve this kind of jest, shall 
use it in earnest, in our contracts and transactions.’ 





it would be vain to deny ; a drama now on the ancient 
model, would not be tolerated by a theatrical audience. 
The sentiment of Euripides—the soft murmurings of 
the Attic Bee,* the wild melody of A&schylus, have no 
great charms for modern ears. ‘There must be plots 
and underplots—uncertainty of catastrophe—novelty— 
surprises—bustle and love—shiftings of scenes and pro- 
tracted periods of years, All these are constituents of 
the modern drama. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few causes that have 
tended to obscure the intrinsic merits of the Grecian 
drama. The subject is full of interest, and might be 
pursued at length—but our limits forbid ;—we have only 
to exhort our fellow-students to enter the rich fields of 
classical science, and reap the glorious harvests stretch- 
ing out illimitably before them. The prize to be won is 
neble-—in all ages, the emulation of choicest spirits. To 
fathom the depths of souls lit up by the purest ray of 
thought—to soar with them in their longings after im- 
mortality, to the calm Elysium of contemplation, is 
surely no mean employment of angelic minds. 

And have not Grecian classics a special claim on the 
attention of American youth? Were not their authors 
freemen, and their thoughts beating high with the fer- 
vor of liberty? Were not Sophocles and A®schylus 
patriot soldiers in the battles of Greece against the proud 
invader? Was not their language that of the heroes 
of Marathon and Thermopyle? Surely we should re- 
verence and study so valuable a memorial of the past— 
embodying the breathing thoughts of heroes—the vehi- 
cle of indignant rebukes of tyranny—and connected, in 
its history, with the first dawnings of liberty, and the 
proudest epochs of the ancient world. 


Chapel Hill, May 31, 1839. 


* Sophocles, so called from the honied sweetness of his Muse. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Wuire : 

The character of Washington is only now beginning 
to be thoroughly appreciated by Europeans—or, at 
any rate, by Englishmen. In the last October number 
of the Edinburgh Review, a brilliant writer, said to be 
Lord Brougham, closes a series of masterly sketches of 
the prominent men of the reigns of the two last 
Georges, by a highly wrought, yet diseriminating, eu- 
logy, in which he styles him the “ greatest man of our 
own, or of any age ;—the only one upon whom an epi- 
thet so thoughtlessly lavished by men to foster the 
crimes of their worst enemies, may be innocently and 
justly bestowed!” In the fulness of patriotic pride and 
filial reverence, his countrymen have always entertained 
this opinion ; but, we believe, Lord Brougham is the first 
distinguished Englishman who has come up to the 
American standard, in his estimate of the character of 
Washington. 

The following tribute is from a different, but scarcely 
less distinguished, source. It is from the pen of the 
Rev. William Jay, of Bath, England. Mr. Jay is, per- 
haps, the most distinguished minister of the gospel, 
among the Dissenters in Great Britain. His writings 
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are read and appreciated by every denomination of 
Christians, and few men have ever been the honor- 
ed instruments of more extensive good. The verses 
have never appeared in print on either side of the At- 
lantic. B. 


LINES, 


Written impromptu, on seeing the picture of Washington’s villa 
at Mount Vernon, 


BY REY. WM. JAY, BATH, ENGLAND. 


There dwelt the Man, the flow’r of human kind, 
Whose visage mild bespoke his nobler mind. 
There dwelt the Soldier, who his sword ne’er drew, 
But in a righteous cause to Freedom true. 

There dwelt the Hero, who ne’er fought for fame, 
Yet gained more glory than a Cesar’s name— 
There dwelt the Statesman, who, devoid of art, 
Gave soundest counsels from an upright heart. 
And O! Columbia, by thy sons caress’d, 

There dwelt the Father of the realms he bless’d, 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise, 
Like other Chiefs, the means himself to raise. 
But there retiring, breathed in pure renown, 

And felt a grandeur that disdained a Crown. 





SONNETS. 
INDOLENCE,.—(By Park Bensamun.) 


There is no type of indolence like this :— 
A ship in harbor, not a signal flying, 
The wave unstirr’d about her huge sides lying, 
No breeze her drooping pennant-flag to kiss, 
Or move the smallest rope that hangs aloft : 
Sailors recumbent, listless, stretched around 
Upon the polished deck or canvass—soft 
To his tough limbs that scarce has ever found 
A bed more tender, since his mother’s knee 
The stripling left to tempt the changeful sea. 
Some are asleep, some whistle, try to sing, 
Some gape, and wonder when the ship will sail, 
Some “ damn” the calm and wish it was a gale; 
But every lubber there is lazy as a king. 
i. 
To see a fellow of a summer’s morning, 
With a large fox-hound of a slumberous eye, 
And a slim gun go slowly lounging by— 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning 
That probably they may be shot hereafter— 
Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter. 
For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
About the laziest sight on earth, to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go on a shooting-frolic all alone : 
For well { know that when he’s out of town, 
He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep, till game and light are flown. 





COMBE ON PHRENOLOGY. 


[All our readers are probably not aware that the 
distinguished Georcr Compe, of Edinburgh, the first 
living Professor of Phrenology, 1s now ona visit to 
this country—-and that his lectures on that interesting 
subject have attracted, and are still attracting brilliant 
crowds of admirers in New York. We are aware 
that there are hundreds of intelligent persons, in whose 
minds the very name of phrenology is associated with 
something like empiricism and imposture. The vio- 
lent opposition, however, which it has already en- 
countered, and is destined still to encounter, may, we 
think, be easily accounted for, without any disparage- 
ment of its claims to be ranked asa true science. All 
new systems and discoveries, even in those branches 
of human knowledge which do not concern the moral 
feelings or affect the passions,—such for example as 
the mathematics or mechanical philosophy,—are al- 
ways slow in making their way to general favor and 
acceptance; and this doubtless arises in a great de- 
gree from the prejudices of education and attachment 
to old opinions. The material philosophy’of Newton, 
it is said, had flourished for thirty years, before the 
learned doctors of the University of Cambridge conde- 
scended to embrace it; and, in our own country, it is 
well recollected, that the experiments of Fulton to 
illustrate the application of steam power to the pur- 
poses of navigation, were long regarded as the efforts 
of a crack-brained enthusiast. If in such instances, it 
has been found hard to beat down human prejudice and 
error, how much more difficult is it, when the discovery 
relates to moral, metaphysical or religious truth. A 
system which teaches that the feelings, propensities 
and capacities of our nature, may be inferred from 
cerebral development, or be determined by external and 
visible conformation, is at once revolting to all those 
who desire to appear better and wiser than they are— 
or who are conscious of some secret frailties, or lurking 
dispositions, which they would gladly conceal from 
mortaleye. In like manner, we know that there is a 
natural repugnance in the heart to the revealed truths 
of religion, because they present an humbling and 
mortifying view of man’s nature, and exact from him 
a purity of thought and life beyond his unregenerate 
capacities; but as this innate aversion to the holy 
requirements of christianity, does not prove that chris- 
tianity is false, neither does the common and natural 
dislike which is felt towards phrenology diminish its 
just claims to fair and candid inquiry as well as the 
fearless assent of the mind upon conviction. We 
know some excellent and pious persons, however, 
whose antipathies are so strong on the subject that 
they will not even examine it, and this, in most cases, 
arises from a vague conception that the science is 
some how or other allied to materialism. We have no 
doubt, ourselves, that this is a gross misapprehension 
of the nature and tendency of the system; and this 
opinion cannot need stronger confirmation than in the 
fact, that phrenology numbers among its disciples some 
of the firmest believers in the christian religion. Other 
persons there are, who, without supposing that any 
connexion exists with materialism, turn from the dis- 
coveries of Gall and Spurzheim with ridicule and con- 
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tempt ; but ridicule and contempt are no longer relied 
upon as arguments in the investigation of truth. Sys- 
tems must stand or fall by their own merits, after the 
tests of philosophy, reason, and truth are applied to 
them—and not till then. We acknowledge there is 
one stumbling block in the path of phrenology, which 
has hitherto obstructed its march to public favor, and that 
is the blundering ignorance and quackery of many of its 
professors, With a few weeks preparatory study 
only, these strolling lecturers, whose exclusive object is 
gain, have imposed upon the public by false represen- 
tations of character, deduced from a superficial view of 
the external organs; whereas the chief excellence of 
the science consists in its beautiful classification of 
mental phenomena, surpassing in that respect all the 
mataphysical systems of preceding ages. 

We have said thus much on the subject, by way of in- 
troducing to our readers the first lecture of Mr. Combe, 
which we propose to follow up by the remainder as soon 
as they reach us; and we feel fully persuaded that we 
cannot offer any thing more acceptable to the readers 
of the Messenger. Even if they fail to convince—of 
one thing there can be no doubt—that those who read 
them attentively will have their prejudices against the 
science greatly subdued, and will not hesitate to accord 
to Mr. Combe the possession of great powers of mind 
applied to the illustration of a new and most interesting 
branch of human knowledge. We take this occasion 
to say, that we transfer these lectures to our own pages 
from the “New Yorker,” published in the city of New 
York, and conducted with distinguished ability by 
Horace Greevy and Park Bensamin, Esgqrs.] 

Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 


LECTURE I. 


When a young man, I paid much attention to the 
prevailing theories of mental philosophy, frequently 
meeting a number of friends for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the opinions of various metaphysical authors, hoping 
to obtain some practical views of human nature which 
would be serviceable in my intercourse with society 
and in the pursuit of my professional avocations. But 
all my study proved fruitless of beneficial results, and I 
ceased to pay attention to the metaphysicians. Hoping 
to obtain some more satisfactory notions of the mental 
functions from the physiologists, I attended the lectures 
of Dr. Barclay. All parts of the body were beautifully 
described, and their uses clearly explained, till he came 
to the brain; then was all dark and confused. He took 
that most important organ, cut it up in slices like a ham, 
confessing his ignorance of its functions and intimate 
structure. The physiologists satisfied me no better 
than the metaphysicians. 

From the 49th No. of the Edinburgh Review, I re- 
ceived my first information concerning the doctrines of 
Phrenology. Led away by the boldness of that piece 
of criticism, I regarded its doctrines as absurd, and its 
founders as charlatans. For twelve months ensuing I 
paid no attention to the subject; indeed, such was the 
unfavorable impression made on my mind by the Re- 
view, that when Dr. Spurzheim came to Edinburgh, I 
neglected to attend his first course of lectures, and 
should probably not have attended him at all, but for a 


my friend Mr. Brownlee invited me to attend a dissec- 
tion of a brain, to be performed in his house by Dr, 
Spurzheim. I availed myself of this opportunity of 
comparing the method of Gall and Spurzheim with that 
[ had seen practised by Dr. Barclay. Dr. Spurzheim 
did not slice it, but began at the medulla oblongata, and 
gradually unfolded the brain by following its structure. 
In ten minutes he demonstrated his anatomical views, 
and completely refuted the reviewer’s assertions. 

I immediately commenced to attend the lectures of 
Dr. Spurzheim ; and, independently of his physiologi: 
cal views, I found the explanation he gave of mental 
manifestations to be greatly superior to any with which 
I was acquainted. This was a great point gained, and 
I determined to pursue the study by an appeal to nature, 
Accordingly I purchased books, and sent to London for 
a large quantity of casts. They arrived in three large 
puncheons; and when taken out, they covered nearly 
the whole of my sitting-room floor. But when I saw 
them there, seemingly all alike, my heart sank within 
me, and I would gladly have stuck them into some hole 
to get rid of them. However, my friends heard of my 
collection, and I soon had a great many to visit me— 
some to examine, and some to quiz. I took a couple of 
them up to examine them, and soon found that heads 
apparently alike were in reality very dissimilar. This 
encouraged me. I pursued my examinations, both of 
the casts and of the heads of living persons, and gradu- 
ally became firmly convinced of the truth of the new 
science. The meetings at my room, to hear my expla- 
nations, became more and more numerous, and in 1819 
I was prevailed on to take a room and give public lec- 
tures. Thus, without the slightest intention on my 
part, I beeame a lecturer on Phrenology three years 
after first attending to the subject. 

Of this narrative I wish to make two applications: 
1. I desire to show you, that in taking up the phreno- 
logical doctrines, I was not led away by enthusiasm. 
2. I wish to impress on your minds that it is not by at- 
tending a course of lectures, that you can become fully 
acquainted with Phrenology. I deem it impossible to 
make you so acquainted in a hundred lectures. I come 
here, not to wage war upon your opinions, but to invite 
your attention to an important subject ; not to convince 
you of the truth of all the details of Phrenology, but to 
show you how to study and observe for yourselves. I 
admire not the mental character of those who have too 
great facility of belief ; and Phrenology asks nothing 
but fair play, and candid, scrutinizing investigation. 

Phrenology means the philosophy of the human mind, 
as manifested through the medium of the brain. This 
philosophy, as you know, has been opposed with great 
violence ; and the opposition has not yet ceased. In 
being so opposed, however, it merely shares the fate of 
all new truths. ‘‘In every society,” says Professor 
Playfair, “ there are some who think themselves inter- 
ested to maintain things in the condition wherein they 
have found them. * * * Even in matters purely intel- 
lectual, and in whieh the abstract truths of arithmetic 
and geometry seem alone concerned, the prejudices, the 
selfishness, or the vanity of those who pursue them, not 
unfrequently combine to resist improvement, and often 
engage no inconsiderable degree of talent in drawing 
back instead of pushing forward the machine of seience. 





fortunate circumstance. Coming out of court one day, 





The introduction of methods entirely new, must often 
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change the relative place of men engaged in scientific 
pursuits, and must oblige many, after descending from 
the stations they formerly occupied, to take a lower 
position in the scale of intellectual improvement. The 
enmity of such men, if they be not animated by a spirit 
of real candor and the love of truth, is likely to be di- 
rected against methods by which their vanity is morti- 
fied and their importance lessened.” Dissertation, part 
II, p. 27. 

It is well known that Harvey was treated with great 
contumely, and lost much of his practice, on account of 
his momentous discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
Professor Playfair, speaking of Newton’s discovery of 
the composition of light, says: “Though the discovery 
had every thing to recommend it which can arise from 
what is great, new and singular; though it was not a 
theory or system of opinions, but the generalization of 
facts made known by experiments; and though it was 
brought forward in a most simple and unpretending 
form, a host of enemies appeared, each eager to obtain 
the unfortunate preéminence of being the first to attack 
conclusions which the unanimous voice of posterity was 
to confirm.” 

But the most striking instance, perhaps, of reckless 
and unprincipled opposition to newly discovered facts, 
was the opposition made to Galileo’s discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter. This discovery was made simply 
from Galileo’s having invented a telescope, by which 
bodies invisible to the naked eye were brought into 
view. One who violently opposed him he invited to 
look through the telescope, and see for himself. “ No,” 
said his adversary ; “should I look through the tele- 
scope, I might perhaps see them; and then how could 
I maintain the view I now maintain?” This well illus- 
trates the course pursued by the opponents of Phreno- 
logy. The truths of our science are sufficiently obvi- 
ous; but many fiercely vituperate, yet refuse to look 
through the telescope. 

Formerly Phrenology was much opposed by the reli- 
gious portion of the community. In this country I have 
not witnessed much of this. Wherever the religious 
man places himself in opposition to natural truth, it is 
deeply to be regretted. All truth is from the same 
eternal source, whether it be the truth of Philosophy or 
the truth of Revelation, Jt is impossible to destroy a 
fact—it remains forever; and in opposing it, religious 
men will always be ultimately found in the wrong po- 
sition. That is, in God’s name they will be found to 
have opposed God’s truth, and to have set variance be- 
tween His word and works, 

I recollect that in my youth I was taught to repeat 
the catechism of Dr. Watts, in which is this question— 
“How do you know you have a soul ?”——-which is thus 
answered—“ Because there is something in me that 
thinks and feels, which the body cannot do.” We are 
not conscious of the operation of the brain ; but numer- 
ous facts with which we become acquainted by means 
of observation, prove that without its agency we can nei- 
ther think nor feel—that it is in short the organ of mind. 
In support of this proposition, I may remark : 


1. If the brain be not the organ of mind, its uses are 
unknown ; 


2. It is better protected and better supplied with 
blood than any other part Of the body ; 
3. The nerves of the senses are all connected with 





the brain: it is the recipient of all their transmis- 
sions ; 

4. The nerves of motion and the nerves of sensation 
are all connected with the brain: it is indeed the foun- 
tain of impulse and the reservoir of sensation ; 

5. Certain substances, as opium or Sec wn. 
disturb mental manifestations by opera on the 
brain ; 

6. Fainting is a temporary loss of consciousness, oc- 
casioned by recession of blood from the brain. 

But we have still more direet evidence. Richerand 
attended a woman whose brain had been laid bare. 
One day he pressed upon it a little more forcibly than 
usual, and the patient became silent and unconscious in 
the midst of a sentence, On removing his hand, con- 
sciousness immediately returned. As no pain was felt, 
he repeated the experiment several times, and always 
with the same result. Similar cases are related by 
many other writers. Sir Astley Cooper relates one of 
a seaman who had his skull fractured and brain com- 
pressed by a fall. For thirteen months he remained 
totally unconscious. On Sir Astley raising the skull, 
consciousness immediately returned. The last thing 
the man recollected was the object of his attention at 
the time of his fall. 

But it may be asked how pressure on one part sus~ 
pends all mental manifestations, if, as Phrenologists 
say, the brain consists of numerous organs? Let it be 
recollected that the brain is composed of a pulpy mass, 
having numerous blood vessels ramifying in its sub- 
stance, and is enclosed in membranous sacs, the pia 
mater and the dura mater. It may be likened to an 
India rubber bag filled with fluid. Now it is a law of 
hydrostatics, that pressure made on one part of a fluid 
affects all parts alike ; consequently, when pressure is 
made on one part of the brain, all are equally affected. 

“ But,” say objectors, “how is it that the brain does 
not manifest structural derangement after death, when 
the individual has been afflicted with insanity ?” This 
question was more confidently asked some years ago 
than now, more accurate investigations have shown that 
in the great majority of cases such derangement is de- 
monstrable ; and if it be not always the case, this is 
not more remarkable than what takes place in other 
parts where there may be derangement or destruction 
of function without the anatomist being able to discover 
organic change. Thus some poisons destroy life, with- 
out any structural alteration being visible in any part 
of the body. 

Again, to show that the mind is independent of the 
body, it is said that the mind often fully manifests its 
faculties to the last moment of life, even in lingering dis- 
ease, This is not true. It is important to distinguish 
between functional and organic derangement and sim- 
ple weakness. Suppose 1 cut the muscles of my arm 
across, there would be organic derangement, completely 
incapacitating me from using my limb. Suppose [ 
should bandage my arm tightly and keep it motionless 
for six months; at the end of that time I should be able 
to move it in the usual manner, but not with the usual 
force ; the structure would remain the same, but the 
size and power would be greatly diminished. So when 
the brain is but secondarily affected, the mode of mani- 
festation may remain unchanged to the end of some 
fatal malady, but the energy will be greatly lessened. 
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Thus, in disease of the lungs, the brain merely suffers, 
like other parts, sympathetically and from badly exag- 
gerated blood. At the commencement of the disease, 
the mind may ac: with its usual vigor. During the se- 
cond month the patient thinks but little on subjects 
requiring mental energy; during the third month he 
chooses novels or light reading ; during the fourth he 
prefers newspaper paragraphs, as requiring little con- 
tinuous attention ; and afterwards he ceases to read al- 
together, and does little more than answer simple ques- 
tions ; yet, because he answers these questions correct- 
ly, his mental manifestations are said to be unimpaired. 
No mistake can be greater. 

Again, when a part is actively exercised, blood rush- 
es to it with rapidity; and if the brain be the organ of 
mind, there should be to it a rush of blood during men- 
tal action; and this is found to be the fact, as many 
writers testify. Dr. Pierquin observed a patient in one 
of the hospitals of Montpelier, part of whose skuli had 
been removed. In dreamless sleep the brain lay mo- 
tionless within the cranium ; when she was agitated by 
dreams, the brain was agitated and protruded; in 
dreams reported by herself to be vivid, the brain was 
more protruded, and still more so when she was awake 
and engaged in active thought or sprightly conversa- 
tion. 

Every act of the will, every flight of the imagination, 
every glow of affection, every effort of the understand- 
ing, is, in fact, manifested by means of the brain. And 
this proposition is acknowledged by the greatest anato- 
mists, ‘We cannot doubt,” says Dr. Cullen, “that 
the operations of our intellect always depend upon cer- 
tain motions taking place in the brain.” Dr. Gregory 
remarks that “although memory, imagination and 
judgment appear to be so purely mental as to have no 
connection with the body, yet certain diseases which 
obstruct them prove that a certain state of the brain is 
necessary to their proper exercise, and that the brain is 
the primary organ of the internal powers.” Blumen- 
bach, Magendie, Arnott, nay, even the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the 94th number, as well as numerous other 
authorities, give like testimony. 

It is worthy of observation, that the general notion 
of the mind’s independence of the body is quite modern, 
the offspring in fact of philosophical theories sprung up 
chiefly since the days of Locke. Shakspeare and the 
older writers frequently speak of the brain as implying 
the mental functions; and, to the present day, the no- 
tions of the vulgar are more in accordance with nature 
than those of polite scholars of the old school. Thus a 
stupid person is called a numbscull, a thick head, or 
said to be addle-pated—badly furnished in the upper 
story: while a talented person is said to be strong- 
headed, long-headed—to have plenty of brains; a 
madman is said to be wrong in the head—touched in 
the noddle. °* 

We find, then, that reason, fact, the testimony of the 
best physiologists, and vulgar notions, all testify that 
the brain is the organ of mind. 

And what does this proposition imply ? Clearly that 
the state of the brain must greatly influence the mental 
manifestations, and that the perfection of those mani- 
festations will depend on the perfection of the organ. 


How important, then, does the study of the brain 
become! 


I beg to state that in Edinburgh my Phrenological 
course occupied fifty lectures of one hour each. Your 
time will not permit this. I therefore limit my lectures 
to sixteen. As in sixteen hours, however, I should be 
unable to do justice to the subject, I must beg your at- 
tendance on two hours of each evening. But, inas. 
much as two hours continuous attention would be 
fatiguing, I shall always pause for five minutes at the 
end of the first hour. And I hope you will stand up 
during that time and disengage your attention from the 
subject. In this way you will be greatly relieved, and 
be enabled to bear the two hours’ exertion much better 
than would at first appear likely. 

I hope you will attend faithfully to the observations 
which form the introduction to my course. You will 
hereafter find that they have a most important practi- 
cal bearing on the subject of education. 

We next come to the question—Does the mind in 
every act employ the whole brain, or are separate facul- 
ties of the mind connected with distinct portions of the 
brain as their respective organs? Is the brain single or 
multiplex ? 

That it is multiplex may be proved by a number of 
considerations. Analogy would lead us to this conclu- 
sion. Thus, in all ascertained instances, different func- 
tions are never performed by the same organ. We 
have, for instance, a distinct organ for each sense, and 
it appears to me clear, that to feel puffed up with pride, 
and to feel great deference for others, are manifestations 
of functions as distinct as those of smelling and hearing. 
Some parts appear to have several functions, but on 
analyzing them each function is found to be performed 
by its peculiar organ: thus, the tongue moves, feels 
and tastes; but then it containsa nerve of motion, a 
nerve of feeling and a nerve of taste; and it may be 
deprived of any one of those functions, without the 
other two being impaired. But the most interesting 
example of distinct functions being dependent on dis- 
tinct organs, is furnished by the spinal marrow. This 
is composed of two double columns—the anterior 
being appropriated to motion, the posterior to sensation. 
This, Sir Charles Bell clearly proved in the following 
manner: he cut an anterior nerve at its root in an ass, 
and the parts through which it ramified lost the power 
of motion, though feeling remained unimpaired. He 
cut a posterior nerve in another, and the parts through 
which it ramified lost the power of feeling, but retained 
that of motion. Their distinctness is now universally 
acknowledged—and here I would make an important 
observation: it has been objected to Phrenology, that 
to the organs of the brain we cannot assign distinct 
boundaries; that we are unable to take a brain and 
isolate the organs with the dissecting-knife, showing 
precisely where one ends and another begins. But, 
mark, this objection holds equally against the distinct 
functions of the different parts of the spinal marrow: 
that one part is appropriated to nerves of sensation, and 
another to nerves of motion, no one doubts; and yet to 
point out the precise boundaries of the distinct nervous 
columns is absolutely impossible. 

Different faculties of the mind appear in succession : 
thus, affection for the parents or nurse appears before 
veneration, or the sense of justice, and the power of 





perceiving color and form before the reasoning power. 
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I am told by mothers, that children manifest fear when 
two or three months old. Ifthe brain be a single organ, 


these powers should be simultaneously developed ; but | 


this is not so, and the only true explanation seems to 
be, that the mind is composed of different organs, which 
come to maturity at different times. Dr. Johnson, in- 
deed, remarked that the doctrine of a variety of organs 
was absurd, “ for,” said he, “ the man who can walk east 
can certainly walk west.” But it may be remarked, 
that walking east and walking west are but walking— 
the exercise of a single function; whereas perceiving 
color, and reasoning, are quite distinct operations. 

Again, genius is always partial, which it ought not 
to be if the organs of the mind were single. I have 
seen it maintained, in one of your periodicals, that ge- 
nius is always the result of an accidental exciting cause. 
Thus, Newton was made a philosopher by the fall of 
an apple, and Byron became a great poet because he 
was lashed by the reviewers and condemned as a poe- 
taster. But like causes produce like effects, and how 
happens it that so many millions, before Newton, had 
seen apples fall without ever thinking of any thing but 
picking them up and eating them? And if a lashing be 
sufficient to produce a great poet, why are not great 
poets more numerous? Indeed, if critical flagellation 
had been sufficient, I should by this time have become 
a great poet myself. 

Dreaming can be rationally explained by Phrenology 
alone. Were the brain a single organ, then would all 
its faculties be asleep or awake together, and conse- 


quently dreaming be impossible. But this is not so. 


Cautiousness alone is sometimes awake: then are con- 
jured up all fearful thoughts, and the dreams are of 
‘‘hydras and chimeras dire.” On the other hand, a 
number of the intellectual faculties may be awake and 
the sentiments asleep: then we may have a vision of 
friends long dead, but totallv free from that awe or fear 
which their presence would inspire were not the feelings 
dormant. 

Were not the brain a congeries of organs, partial 
idiocy could not occur; yet, that it does occur we well 
know. Here is the cast of an idiot whose intellectual 
faculties were externally small, but whose self-esteem 
was large; and notwithstanding his utter imbecility, 
he had a very comfortable opinion of his own impor- 
tance. I knew an idiot on the banks of the Clyde who 
could play on one or two musical instruments, yet in 
other respects he was so utterly imbecile that he had to 
be supported by the parish. Now if the brain were a 
single organ this would be the same as if a man had the 
power of walking east without having the power of 
walking west. 

Indeed, that the brain must consist of a congeries of 
organs, is maintained by distinguished physiologists 
otherwise opposed to Phrenology ; as Foderé, and Sir 
Charles Bell. Such considerations as I have stated, 
have impressed men, in all ages, with belief in the 
brain’s multiplex character; and particular portions of 
the head have been assigned to distinct faculties, from 
the time of Aristotle. This drawing represents a head 
published at Venice in 1562, by Ludovico Dolci. Now 
what is the difference between such an arrangement 
and the system of Gall? Simply this :—Gall discovered 
the seat of the various faculties. These older writers 
considered modes of activity as simple faculties, and lo- 


cated them according to a fancied propriety. Here in 
the front they placed common sense, because it seemed 
the most appropriate place for receiving information 
from the eyes, nose, and taste. Fancy they placed on 
the sides of the head, because it has such great facility 
in flying off ina tangent. Reflection they placed at the 
back of the head, because, in reflecting, men throw the 
mind back on itself. Memory they placed in the cere- 
bellum, because they thought it formed a nice little store- 
house for the safe and snug keeping of ideas till they 
wereneeded. This, you will observe, was making man, 
not observing him. 

The brain, then, is not a single organ, but each par- 
ticular function is manifested by a particular portion of 
the brain. 





CURRENTE-CALAMOSITIES; 
NO. VI. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TREE ARTICLES.” 


May, “the delicate-footed May,” has come in upon 
us once more. She is suggestive of beautiful associa- 
tions, and hence, chiefly, is she delightful to us, in this 
Northern clime of ours. For to us her sunny smiles 
are few, while her cloudy skies and rainy days are 
many. Now you, my dear green-pea-eating editor, are 
enjoying, all this month, the most delicious and truly 
May-like weather; while our trees, in leaf as they 
are, it is true, have not, as I write, attained a tithe of 
that fulness and richness which yours have for weeks 
displayed. Oh! how beautiful are your Southern 
woods in May! Why are you not all poets or painters, 
under their inspiration? The green is so rich,—the 
tints so varied! The oaks put forth their new foliage 
of the same hue with that which fell a few months 
before, from their branches,—thus seemingly arraying 
themselves in their cast-off autumn garments: yet 
how softened is that sombre hue by the thick down 
which covers every folded leaf! And how slowly do 
they unroll themselves, as if they feared that the winds 
of heaven would breathe on them too roughly! and 
then with what dignity do the elder and larger of these 
noble trees stretch out their huge branches ;—with 
what stateliness do they receive the warm greetings of 
the Spring, as she flies gaily to meet them, imprinting 
kisses on their tender leaves, and making, the while, 
the younger saplings dance, and tremble with joy, at 
the salutation! The chesnut oak,—that rare and cu- 
rious tree ; how light and fresh is the tint of its foli- 
age,—and how saucily does it flaunt its new bravery 
in the presence of the fine old chesnuts, which are more 
slowly awakening into life! Is it not adding insult to 
injury,—after having stolen the shape of their leaves,— 
to boast of being in greater beauty, at an earlier period 
of the Spring, which gives beauty to all, in turn? Boast, 
as this imitative oak may boast, of being mistaken by 
the careless observer for the veritable chesnut,.the 
ripening acorn soon dispels the illusion, and shows it 
for what it really is: for the true fruitage (emblem of 
modest worth,) hides itself, you know, in a thick and 








impenetrable coat, as it grows to maturity. . 
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And see the silver birch ; with every pointed leaf 
dancing gaily on its slender stem, before the approach 
of musical May! and the dogwood, so full of white 
flowers, tinged so delicately with pink,—and so pro- 
fuse in their growth as quite to usurp the place of 
leaves, of which it has but few! And the tulip-tree, 
towering above all the rest like a giant,—its immense 
arms swaying about in the cool breeze, and seeming 
to be “ coming the grand” over the whole green popu- 
lace below! But the Fringe-tree! at this season, the 
very queen of all the wood! None of your Southern 
trees can compare with her, as I have seen her, in 
May, in the woods of old Fairfax! Yet, queenly as 
she is, she is withal most modest: (a rare trait in 
queens,—which I commend to the imitation of the 
fair Victoria!) How gracefully hangs that drooping 
drapery upon her faultless form,—presenting her to 
our eyes, as the beautiful bride of the forest,—the 
Rosalind of trees! 

Yes,—your woods are more various, more beautiful, 
more fraught with delicate and tender associations 
than our Northern forests. Yet ours have rich beauty, 
too: many of your oaks grow abundantly with us,— 
and then there are our maples, our elms, and syca- 
mores,—all of which we have communed upon in the 
pages of the Messenger, in years past;—but over 
them all there is a melancholy shade thrown by the 
pine,—whose deep and dark foliage, and whose tall 
straight trunks, give a solemn grandeur to the northern 
forest. ‘The winds, as they play through the branches, 
send a thrill of awe to the heart of the listener, as he 
starts at the shrill treble, or the deep diapason of this 
magic music. For the woods are Nature’s organ, with 
its million stops ;—-the winds of heaven are the play- 
ers, as they swell the deep bass among the mighty 
pines, or delicately touch the smaller trees in soprano ; 
making such sweet music as melts the sternest heart 
into mute adoration. The thousand birds and the 
myriads of humming insects, which ever throng the 
woods’ deep shades, are the choir, and so the wood- 
lands are ever vocal, ever tuneful. 

But I am writing another “tree article,”~-which is 
what I did not sit down todo. Return we to “ May,” 
once more! 

May is gardening-month. Every body of taste 
enough to love flowers, and who has a nook of ground 
big enough to display that taste, carefully cultivates it 
now. How much aristocracy one sees, at times, in a 
garden: for this weed may grow there as well as else- 
where ; and one can judge of the character of a person, 
and often of his rank, by the standard presented by a 
flower-garden. Flowers, though not aristocrats, them- 
selves, are at least, never vulgar: and a poor man may 
evince as delicate a taste asa rich one, in cultivating 
them ; though the former, may not have the means of 
displaying it to the same extent. They take the wild 
flowers from the heath, the sides of the river-rocks, the 
depths of the woods, and the banks of the streams, be- 
cause they are free to them and toall. Nature is pro- 
fuse and undiscriminating in these rich gifts. She will 
make the modest violet bloom as sweetly in the poor 
man’s garden-nook, as in the midst of her own rich and 
wide domain; and the lily or the primrose outvies 
many a rare exotic in the hot-house or conservatory of 
the rich man, who values these because they are far- 





—— 


fetched and his! But the simple flower smells sweeter, 
and its fragrance reaches farther ; it is enjoyed, as the 
exotic is not, by the passer-by, and is better, because it 
is more natural, and does far more good ! 

{ remember seeing a vulgar taste most strikingly and 
somewhat amusingly displayed, in the arrangement of 
a garden, in one of the beautiful country towns, from 
which I have dated some of my communications to you. 
On the brow of a gently sloping eminence, a well-to- 
do kind of person had set up the frame of an old barn, 
which he soon cobbled up into the shape of a very de- 
cent habitation, and which, as he viewed it, was the 
perfection of house-building. The Jot of land he had 
chosen had the advantages of a rich soil, and a most fa- 
vorable location. Along the front, or street side of it, 
there towered a line of gigantic sycamores, and wide, 
branching elms, and from these to the summit of the hill- 
on the very apex of which the house was built, all was 
green meadow and arable. The view in front compre- 
hended the wide sweep of one of our most lovely rivers, 
and, yet more distantly, the blue line of the ocean, 
which formed nearly one half of the horizon. In the 
rear, there were delightful prospects of deeply wooded 
hills, and sunny fields of rich and waving grain, or 
broad expanses of pasture land filled with browsing cat- 
tle. So much had nature done for the locale. See how 
the new-comer had improved upon all this! 

First, he painted his house pea-green ; a color con- 
trasting oddly enough with that of the rich grass and 
beautiful trees, that grew luxuriantly around it. Then 
he made a straight gravel walk from the front-door to 
the main road, upon each side of which, all the way 
down that beautiful slope, he planted a row of—yellow 
sun-flowers ! How their broad faces flamed at mid-day, 
while the fiery orb whose name they bore, was blazing 
in the midst of the summer solstice! “‘ What a taste !” 
exclaimed every one who passed, as he involuntarily 
wiped from his brow the perspiration, which a single 
glance at this odd parterre had excited. 

There certainly is no great sentiment in a “ Sun- 
flower.” It is not this flaring weed, but the “ Helio- 
trope,” which furnishes Moore with the beautiful simile ; 


*¢ As the Sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turned, when he rose !”? 


The only relics of “ May games,” once so popular, 
which we, in America, have preserved, are “ Going a 
Maying,” on the first morning in the month, and, in 
some of our cities, “ May-balls.” The weather is so 
precarious, generally, in this country, about that day, 
that the first of these amusements is more likely to fail 
than to succeed. It was so, in this part of the country, 
this year,—cold, easterly winds prevailing on that day, 
almost universally. Had it not been so, the schoo)- 
children of Boston would have enjoyed a most rare and 
antique mode of welcoming in that morning. The 
great flag-staff on ‘‘ The Common,” was converted the 
night before, into a real old-fashioned “ May-pole,”— 
and the children were to have been carried thither to 
dance around it as their English ancestors were wont to 
do, years bygone, in the fatherland. But ‘ May balls” 
are within-door amusements, and these, this year, were 
very joyously attended in certain places within our ken. 

“May games,” used to be celebrated in England, 
very generally. The city of London clung to them 
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long, and with praiseworthy tenacity ; but in vain. 
They have now become almost entirely obsolete in 
“the old country.” That quaint chronicler, old Stowe, 
says,—“ On May day, in the morning, the citizens 
used to walk into the sweet meadows and green woods, 
there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savor 
of sweet flowers ;’’ and he gives an account of a ride of 
“bluff King Hal,” with Queen Catharine, and many 
lords and ladies, from Greenwich to Shooter's Hill, on 
a Maying expedition; and so he goes on:—“ Every 
parish, and sometimes two or three parishes, joining 
together, had their Mayings, and did fetch in May- poles 
with divers warlike shows, with good archers, morris- 
dancers, and other devices for pastime, all the day long ; 
and, towards evening, they had stage-plays, and bon- 
fires in the streets.” They used to elect a “ King and 
Queen of May,” whose duty it was to preside over the 
sports. They called the King, “ Robin Hood,” after 
the merry archer of Sherwood Forest, and the Queen 
was called “ Maid Marian,” after Robin’s faithful mis- 
tress. 13 

I shall close this number, as usual, with such appro- 
priate poetical extracts, as may recur to my recollec- 
tion: for the poets of all times and ages have ever 
found in May a fruitful source of inspiration. 

Thomas Watson, (1581) a fine old poet, whose son- 
nets Steevens prefers to Shakspeare’s! says, in one of 
them,— 


** When May is in his prime, and youthful spring 

Doth clothe the tree with leaves, and ground with flowers, 
And time of year reviveth every thing, 

And lovely nature smiles, and nothing lours,” &c. &c. 


And thus Shakspeare :— 


*¢ As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

Which a bower of roses made, 

Beasts did leap, and flowers did spring, 
Streams did flow, and birds did sing, 
Every thing did banish moan,” &c. &c. 


And Spenser : 


‘¢ Fresh May, the herald of Love’s mighty king, 
In whose coat-armor richly are displayed, 

All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring, 
In goodly colors gorgeously arrayed ;”? &c. &c. 


And Drummond, apostrophising May, says, 


“cc 





thou ’turn’st® with all thy goodly train, 
Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flowers ! 
Thy zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 
The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their showers,” 


And poor Bampfylde ; (1778)— 


‘© What time the young and flowery-kirtled May 
Decks the green hedge, and dewy grass unshorn, 
With cowslips pale, and many a whitening thorn.’ 


And Charlotte Smith, (1784,) thus sweetly welcomes 
in this gentle month : 


** Again the wood, and long-withdrawing vale, 

In many a tint of tender green are dressed, 

Where the young leaves, unfolding, scarce concea} 
Beneath their early shade the half-formed nest 


* Return’st. 





Of finch or woodlark ; and the primrose pale, 
And lavish cowslip, wildly scattered round, 
Give their sweet spirits to the sighing gale! 
Ah! welcome! season of delight !* &c. &c. 


Anna Seward treats the same subject in the same 
vein :— 


‘¢ Now young-eyed May, on gentle breezes borne, 
Mid the deep woodlands, hills, and vales, and bowers, 
Unfolds her leaves, her blossoms, and her flowers, 
Pouring their soft }uxuriance on the morn ;”’ &c. 


Samuel Daniel, (1562,) thus celebrated the month of 
May: 


‘* Now each creature joys the other, 
Passing happy days and hours : 
One bird reports unto another 
In the fall of silver showers ; 
Whilst the earth, (our common mother, ) 
Hath her bosom deckt with flowers ; 
Whilst the greatest torch of Heaven 
With bright rays warms F Jora’s lap, 
Making nights and days both even, 
Cheering plants with fresher sap,’? &c. &c. 


Unmatchable Herrick, (1590,) gives “Virgins going 
a Maying” this invitation : 


Get up, get up, for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorne! 
See, how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh quilted colors through the aire ! 
Get up! get up! and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree! 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east 
Above an hour since. 
* * * * * 
‘* Rise! and put on your foliage! and be seene 
To come forth like the spring-time, fresh and greene, 
And sweet as Flora! take no care 
For jewels for your gowne or haire ! 
Fear not! The leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you ! 
Besides,--the childhood of the day has kept 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept ! 
Come and receive them,” &c." &c. &c. 


I wish I could copy out the whole of this gem of gems 
for you ; but I know my limits, 

Warton foreshadowed our May when he said, so 
prettily, 


‘¢ With dalliance rude young zephyr wooes 
Coy May !” &c. 


Cunningham, (1730,) sends 


‘* To beds of state, sweet balmy sleep, 
(Tis where thou’st seldom been !) 

May’s vigil, whilst the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 


** Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In rosy chaplets gay, 
Till morn unbar her golden gate, 
And give the promised May,” &c. &c. 


The “ Shoemaker-poet,” sweet Bloomfield, says— 


** A promise, too, my Lucy made, 
(And shall my heart its claim resign ?) 
That ere May-flowers again should fade, 
Her heart and hand should both be mine. 
Hark’ye, Lucy, this is May ! 
Love shall croton our holiday !”” 
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Wordsworth, writing in Spring time, has the follow- 
ing: : 
** And all the earth is gay : 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And, with the heart of May, 
Doth every beast keep holiday !” 


And John Keats, that fine souled boy, thus enume- 
rates some of the choicest attendants of this charming 
month : 

** Each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows, 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree wild ; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 

Fast-fading violets, covered up in leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves !”? 


“LL. E. L.” thus addresses the dawning of the month 
we are celebrating : 

‘¢oTis May again! Another May ! 
Looking as if it meant to stay ! 

So many are its thousand flowers! 
So glorious are its sunny hours! 
So green its earth ! So blue its sky ! 
«4s made for Hope's eternity !” 

But I have run to the end of my tether for this month, 
and shutting up my memory, and all my books, must 
even make an end, here, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance “ more matter for a May-morning,” (as Fabian 
says,) which is spread out before me. I will resume 
my pen in June, be sure. J. F. 0, 


New York, May 31st, 1839. 





TRANSLATION. 


Mr. White,—Below is a translation of some 
French verses contained in your March number. 
The gentleman who sent the original, suggested, 
that this version should be made by some ‘“‘compe- 
tent hand.” I have no pretensions to competency, 
but having made it for my own amusement, I send 
it, to be inserted in the Messenger, should you 
consider it worthy of an insertion. D. 


ON THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Translated from the French of Col. Vaublanc. 


There is then on this earthly sphere, 
One land from vain ambition free, 
Whose rulers, with parental care, 
Are proud the people’s men to be. 


In which no slave of grovelling heart 
Crouches amidst a tyrant’s train, 
And hated is the treach’rous art 
That rivets the usurper’s chain. 


Under a safeguard firm and true, 
Those precious equal rights are found, 
Which once the spring of nature knew, 
When man was first in union bound. 





And there’s no ear of magistrate, 
Corrupted by a flatt’rer’s word : 
Let but a subject touch the state, 
The speaker’s with attention heard. 


Nations, that on victory base 

Your best, your highest, only claim, 
See here a purer source of praise,— 
Behold this novel people’s fame. 


Its perfect freedom’s early dawn, 

By blood and license ne’er was stain’d ; 
Without a sword ’gainst brother drawn, 
Its simple grandeur it hath gain’d. 


By honest means, an honest end 

Its steady purpose still to seek, 

Nor e’er its limits to extend 

By trampling on its neighbors weak. 


Devotion to their country’s weal, 

*Mongst us, alas! forgotten long, 

Can e’en ’gainst death their pure hearts steel, 
In high, heroic feeling strong. 


Than Athens or than Sparta brave, 
More skill’d its citizens to bless ; 
It breaks the fetters of the slave, 
Nor of religious freedom less. 


From suffrage free, yet fix’d by laws, 
The magistrate his pow’r derives, 
While by a wise, just equipoise, 
Each in his special duty lives. 


The son that would his father’s fame 
Enjoy, his worth must emulate ; 
For if he lose his honest name, 

He sinks at once to low estate. 


Enlighten’d vigilance the soul 

Is of unrelaxing virtues, 

And temper’d by a wise control, 
Those laws severe, that check abuse. 


O’er that authority it gives, 

It watches still with anxious care ; 
The meanest citizen that lives, 

Of harsh oppression has no fear. 


Source of all pow’r legitimate, 

O people! that all others slight, 
People oppress’d in ev’ry state, 
Come, know thy dignity and right. 


That right commencing with thy breath, 
In spite of art to force allied, 

Thou’lt yield but to the pow’r of death, 
That ends alike all good beside. 


O nation! worthy highest fame, 
Preserve those rights sublime— 
Forever be thy bliss the same, 

Nor cease thy laws except with time. 
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Hallow’d forever be the name, 

Of that bold chief, that patriot sage— 
Grave on thy heart their lasting fame, 
As grav’d it is on hist’ry’s page. 


By courage, still by prudence, steer’d, 
One did thy freedom’s foes subdue ; 
Where’er the other’s voice is heard, 
The hearts of friends are knit to you. 


The hand that chain’d the lightning’s flash, 
Secure amidst the thunder’s roar, 

Breaks of a king in anger rash, 

The sparkling chain his country wore. 


Lo! a repentance late and mean, 
From fear, restor’d thy lost repose ; 
When on thy great and trying scene, 
A host of dauntless heroes rose. 


Away the policy that brings 

Cabal and faction in its train! 

Know, that from union only springs, 

A strength, that breaks with union’s chain. 


Then to corrupted Europe leave 
Insidious treach’ry’s art, 

Nor let thy virtue e’er believe, 
She’ll thrive by acting vice’s part. 


Ambition’s bold and grasping hand 
Must reach at conquests ever new, 
But thou, a people good and grand, 
Hurt none but those who strike at you. 


By dint of courage, high and bold, 
Thou won’st thy priceless liberty, 
Then let its use all ages hold, 

The honor of humanity. 


Let thy example us inflame 

To emulate thy glorious deeds; 

The world to thee should temples frame, 
As onward freedom’s march proceeds. 


Americans! I can but feel 

These sentiments within my heart, 
Since age’s frosts my blood congeal, 
Else now with you I’d take my part. 





FLATTERY. 


If you wish to make use of a man, ascertain the 
measure of his susceptibility to flattery; for all 
that you can raise him in self-estimation will be at 
your disposal. Convince any man that you can 
teach him to play on two fiddles, equally well, at 
the same time, and he will promise that one shall 


be played mainly for your advantage. 
Rev. W. Colton, U. 8. Navy. 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF VIRGINIA, 
In 1617. : 


[We derive the subjoined interesting historical paper from so 
high a source, that we do not hesitate to vouch its authenticity. 
It appears that it was carefully transcribed from the Royal 
MSS. in the British Museum, and is entitled in Casley’s cata- 
logue of those MSS., ‘* John Rolf’s Relation of the State of 
Virginia, 17th Century.”» The remark in the tract itself, ‘‘ the 


‘| estate of this colony, as it remained in May last, when Sir Tho- 


mas Dale left the same,” proves that it must have been written 
within a year after May, 1616--as the governor left the colony 
and returned to England at that time; and the expression, 
“both Aere and in Virginia,’ establishes the fact that the 
paper was writtenin England. Rolf, the narrator, had beer 
married to the celebrated Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan, @ 
few years before. She and her husband accompanied Sir 
Thomas Dale on his return to England, and arrived in Ply- 
mouth on the 12th June, 1616. This interesting and extraor« 
dinary woman, it will be remembered, died at Gravesend, when 
on the eve of embarking for Virginia. The narrative itself, 
independent of the fact that it sustains and corroborates fost 
of the accounts which have been preserved of the early state of 
the colony, will be read with interest, as the production of Mr. 
Rolf, the chosen partner of her who has been emphatically 
styled the guardian angel of the colony, and the ancestor of 
some of the most respectable and distinguished families of 
Virginia. We give the tract verbatim et literatim.] 
Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 


To tHe Kine’s Most Sacrep Ma’riez. 
May it please your Highnes : 

There have been of late divulged many im- 
pressions, judicially and truly penned; partlie to 
take away the ignominie, scandalls and maledic- 
tions wherewith this action hath ben branded, 
and partlie to satisfie all, (especially the best) with 
the manner of the late proceedings and the pros- 
peritie likely to ensue. How happily and plen- 
teously the good blessings of God have fallen upon 
the people and colony since the last impression, 
faithfully written by a gent. of good merit, Mr. 
Ralph Hamor,* (some tyme an actuall member 
in the Plantation, even then departing when the 
foundacoun and ground worke was new laid of 
their now thrift and happines,) of the earthie and 
worldly man is scarcely believed, but of heaven- 
lier minds they are most easilie discerned, for 
they daily attend and marke how those blessings, 
(though sometimes restrayned for a tyme,) in 
the end, are poured upon the servants of the 
Lord. Shall your Ma’tie, with pietie and pittie— 
with pietie, being zealous for God’s glory, and 
with pittie, (mourning the defects,) vouchsafe to 
reade thus much of the estate of this colony, as it 
remained in May last, when Sir Thomas Dale left 
the same, 1 shall deeme my selfe most happie in 


* The work. referred to, of which there is a copy in the Libra- 
ry of the British Museum, was published at London in 1615, 
and is entitled, “‘ A True Discourse of the present Estate of 
Virginia, and the success of the affairs there till the 18th June, 
1614 ; together with a relation of the several English towns and 
forts, the assured hopes of that country, and the peace conclud- 
ed with the Indians; the christening of Powhatan’s daughter, 
and her marriage with an Englishman. Written by Ralph 
Hamor, the younger, late Secretary in that Colony.” 


Vov. V.—5l 
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your gracious acceptance, and most readilie offer 
to your approved judgment, whether this cause, 
so much despised and disgraced, doe not wrong- 
fully suffer many imputacions. 

First, to meete with an Objection commonly used 
amongst many men, who search truthes no farther 
then by common reports, namely, how is it possi- 
ble Virginia can now be so guod, so fertile a 
countrey, so plentifullie stored with food and other 
commodities? Is it not the same still it was 
when men pined with famine? Can the earth 
now bring forth such a plentifull increase? Were 
there not governors, men and meanes to have 
wrought this heretofore? And can it now, on the 
suddaine, be so fruitfull? Surely, say they, these 
are rather bates to catch and intrapp more men into 
woe and miserie, then otherwise can be imagined. 
These, with many as frivolous, I have heard insti- 
gated, and even reproachfullie spoken against 
Virginia. ‘To answeare whom, (the most parte 
of them incredulous worldlings—such as believe 
not, unless they feele the goodnes of the Lord sen- 
siblie to touch them,) though it be not much ma- 
teriall, yet let them know, ’tis true, Virginia is 
the same it was, I meane for the goodnes of the 
seate, and fertileness of the land, and will no 
doubt so contynue to the world’s end,—a coun- 
trey as worthy good report, as can be declared by 
the pen of the best writer. A countrey spacious 
and wide, capable of’ many hundred thousands of 
inhabitants. For the soil most fertile to plant in, 
for ayre fresh and temperate, somewhat hotter in 
summer, and not altogether so cold in winter as 
in England, yet so agreeable it is to our constitu- 
tions, that now ’tis more rare to heare of a man’s 
death then in England amongst so many people as 
are there resident. For water, most wholesome 
and verie plentifull, and for fayre navigable rivers 
and good harbours, no countrey in christendom, in 
so small a circuite, is so well stored. For matter 
fit for buildings and fortifications, and for building 
of shipping, with everie thing thereto apperteyning, 
I may boldly avouch scarce anie or no countrey 
knowne to man is of itself more abundantly furnish- 
ed. Theis things (may some say,) are of great 
consequence toward the settling of a plantation, 
but where are the beasts and cattle to feede and 
cloth the people? I confesse this is a mayne want; 
yet some there are already, as neate cattle, horses, 
mares and goates, which are carefullie preserved 
for increase. The nomber whereof, hereafter 
shalbe sett downe in a particular note by them- 
selves. There are also great store of hoggs, both 
wild and tame, and poultrie great plentie, which 
every man, if they will, themselves may keepe. 
But the greatest want of all is least thought on, and 
that is good and sufficient men, as well of birth 
and qualitie, to command soldiers, to march, dis- 
cover and defend the countrey from invasions, as 
also artificers, laborers, and husbandmen, with 





whom, were the colony well provided, then might 
tryall be made what lyeth hidden in the wombe 
of the ground. The land might yearlie abound with 
corne and other provisions for man’s sustentation— 
buildings, fortifications and shipping might be rear- 
ed, wrought and framed—commodities of divers 
kinds might be yearly reaped and sought after, and 
many things (God’s blessinge contynuing,) might 
come with ease to establish a firme and perfect 
common weale. But to come again to the matter, 
from which I have a little straied, and to give a 
more full answeare to the objectors, may you 
please to take notice, that the beginning of this 
plantation was governed by a president and coun- 
cell, aristocratically. ‘The president yearlie cho- 
sen out of the councell, which consisted of twelve 
persons. This government lasted about two years, 
in which tyme such envie, dissentions and jarres 
were daily sowne amongst them, that they choak- 
ed the seed and blasted the fruits of all men’s la- 
bors. If one were well disposed and gave good 
advisement to proceed in the business—others, 
out of the malice of their hearts, would contra- 
dict, interdict, withstand and dash all. Some rung 
out and sent home too loud praises of the riches 
and fertilness of the country, before they assayed 
to plant, to reape or search the same ; others said 
nothing, nor did any thing thereunto; all would 
be keisars, none inferior to other. Some drew 
forward, more backward—the vulgar sort looked 
for supplie out of England—neglected husbandry— 
some wrote—some said there was want of food, yet 
sought for none—others that would have sought 
could not be suffered ; in which confusion much 
confusion yearlie befell them, and in this govern- 
ment happened all the miserie. Afterward a more 
absolute government was graunted, monarchially, 
wherein it still contynueth, and although for some 
few years it stood at a stay, especially in the ma- 
nuring and tilling of ground, yet men spent not 
their tyme idely nor improfitably, for they were 
daily employed in palazadoing and building of 
townes, impaling grounds and other needful busi 

nesses, which is now both beneficiall to keepe the 
cattle from ranging, and preserveth the corne safe 
from their spoile. Being thus fitted and prepared to 
sow corne, and to plant other seeds and fruits in all 
the places of our habitations,—one thing, notwith- 
standing, much troubled our governor, namely, 
enmitie with the Indians; for, however well we 
could defend ourselyes, townes and seates from 
any assaulte of the natives, yet our cattle and 
corne lay too open to their courtesies, and too 
subject to their mercies: whereupon a peace was 
concluded, which still continueth so firme, that 
our people yearely plant and reape quietly, and 
travell in the woods a fowling and a hunting as 
freely and securely from feare of danger or treache- 
rieas in England. The great blessings of God have 
followed this peace, and it, next under him, hath 
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bredd our p'entie—everie man sitting under his fig 
tree in safety, gathering and reaping the fruits of 
their labors with much joy and comfort. Buta 
question may be demanded what these fruits are— 
for such as the countrey affordeth naturally (for 
varietie and goodnes) are comparable to the best in 
christendom, (growing wild as they doe,)—! pass 
them over, other discourses having largely mani- 
fested them to the view of the world. But for the 
people’s present labors they have Indian wheate, 
called mays in the West Indies, pease and beanes, 
English wheate, peas, barley, turnips, cabbages, 
pumpions, West Indian and others, carretts, pars- 
nips, and such like, besides hearbs and flowers, 
all of our English seede, both for pleasure and for 
the kitchen, so good, so fruitful, so pleasant and 
profitable, as the best made ground in England 
can yield. And that your Ma’tie may know what 
two men’s labor, with spade and shalve only, can 
manure in one year, fiflie pounds in money was 
offered for their cropp, which they refused to 
take ; for hempe and flax, none better in England 
or Holland—silkewormes, some of ther labors, 
and tasts of other good and vendible commodities 
were now brought home. Likewise tobacco, 
(though an esteemed weed,) very commodious, 
which there thriveth so well, that no doubt but 
afier a little more triall and expense in the curing 
thereof, it will compare with the best in the West 
Indies. For fish and fowle, deere and other beasts, 
reports and writinge have rather been too sparing 
then prodigall. About two years since, Sir Tho- 
mas Dale, (whose worth and name, in concluding 
this peace, and managing the affairs of this colony, 
will out last the standing of this plantation,) 
found out two seasons in the year to catch fish, 
namely, the spring and the fall. He himself tooke 
no small paines in the tryall, and at one hall with 
a scryne caught five thousand three hundred of 
them, as bigg as codd. The least of the residue 
or kind of salmon trout, two foote long; yet durst 
he not adventure on the mayne skull for breaking 
his nett. Likewise, two men with axes and such 
like weapons, have taken and kild neere the 
shoare and brought home fortie as great as codd in 
two or three howers space, so that now there is 
not so great plentie of victualls in anie one of the 
forenamed kind yearlie with small paines to be 
gotten in any part of England amongst so few 
people as are there resident. And, whereas, here- 
tofore we were constrayned yearely to go to the 
Indians and intreate them to sell us corne, which 
made them esteeme verie basely of us—now the 
case is altered; they seeke to us—come to our 
townes, sell their skins from their shoulders, 
which is their best garments, to buy corne—yea, 
some of their pettie kings have this last yeare bor- 
rowed four or five hundred bushells of wheate, for 
payment whereof, this harvest they have mort- 
gaged their whole countries, some of them not 





much less in quantitie then a shire in England 
By this meanes plentie and prosperitie dwelleth 
amongst them, and the feare and danger of famine 
is clean taken away, wherewith the action hatha 
long time suffered injurious defamations. 

Now that your highnes may with the more 
ease understand in what condition the colony 
standeth, I have briefly sett downe the manner of 
all men’s several imployments, the number of 
them, and the several places of their aboad, which 
places or seates are all our owne ground, not so 
much by conquest, which the Indians hold a just 
and lawfull title, but purchased of them freely, and 
they verie willingly selling it. 

The places which are now possessed and inha- 
bited are sixe. 


1. Henrico and the lymitts Members belonging to ye 
2. Bermuda Nether Hundred Bermuda Tewne, a place 
3. West and Sherley , uncreds. | so called there, by reason 
4. James Towne f of the strength of the si- 
5. Kequoughtan * | tuation, were it indiffer- 
6. Dales-Gift ) ently fortified. 


The generall mayne body of the planters are 
divided into 

1. Officers. 

2. Laborers. 

3. Farmors. 

The officers have the charge and care as well 
over the farmors as laborers generallie—that they 
watch and ward for their preservacions ; and that 
both the one and the other’s busines may be daily 
followed to the performance of those imployments, 
which from the one are required, and the other by 
covenant are bound unto. These officers are 
bound to maintayne themselves and families with 
food and rayment by their owne and their servants’ 
industrie. 

The laborers are of two sorts. Some employed 
onely in the generall works, who are fedd and 
clothed out of the store—others, specially artifi- 
cers, as smiths, carpenters, shoemakers, taylors, 
tanners, &c., doe worke in their professions for the 
colony, and maintayne themselves with food and 
apparrell, having time lymitted them to till and 
manure their ground. 

The farmors live at most ease—yet by their 
good endeavours bring yearlie much plentie to the 
plantation. They are bound by covenant, both 
for themselves and servants, to maintaine your 
Ma’tie’s right and title in that kingdom, against 
all foreigne and domestique enemies. To watch 
and ward in the townes where they are resident. 
To do thirty-one dayes service for the colony, 
when they shalbe called thereunto—yet not at all 
tymes, but when their owne busines can best 
spare them. ‘To maintayne themselves and fami- 
lies with food and rayment—and every farmor to 
pay yearlie into the magazine, for himself and 
every man servant, two barrells and a half a piece 
of their best Indian wheate, which amounteth to 
twelve bushells and a halfe of English measure. 
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Thus briefly have [ sett downe every man’s par- 
ticular imployment and manner of living ; albeit, 
lest the people—who generallie are bent to covett 
after gaine, especially having tasted of the sweete 
of their labors—should spend too much of their 
tyme and labor in planting tobacco, knowne to 
them to be verie vendible in England, and so 
neglect their tillage of corne, and fall into want 
thereof, it is provided for—by the providence 
and care of Sir Thomas Dale—that no farmor or 
other—who must maintayne themselyes—shall 
plant any tobacco, unles he shall yearely manure, 
set and maintayne for himself and every man ser- 
vant two acres of ground with corne, which doing 
they may plant as much tobacco as they will, els 
all their tobacco shalbe forfeite to the colony—by 
which meanes the magazin shall yearely be sure 
to receave their rent of corne; to maintayne those 
who are fedd thereout, being but a few, and manie 
others, if need be ; they themselves will be well 
stored to keepe their families with overplus, and 
reape tobacco enough to buy clothes and such 
other necessaries as are needeful for themselves 
and houshold. For an easie laborer will keepe 
and tend two acres of corne, and cure a good store 
of tobacco—being yet the principall commoditie 
the colony for the present yieldeth. For which, 
as for other commodities, the councell and com. 
pany for Virginia have already sent a ship thither, 
furnished with all manner of clothing, houshold 
stuff and such necessaries, to establish a magazin 
there, which the people shall buy at easie rates 
for their commodities—they selling them at such 
prices that the adventurers may be no Joosers. 
This magazin shalbe yearelie supplied to furnish 
them, if they will endeavor, by their labor, to 
maintayne it—which wilbe much beneficiall to the 
planters and adventurers, by interchanging their 
commodities, and will add much encouragement 
to them and others to persevere and follow the 
action with a constant resolution to uphold the 
same. 

The people which inhabite the said six severall 
places are disposed as followeth : 

At Henrico, and in the precincte, (which is 
seated on the north side of the river, ninety odd 
myles from the mouth thereof, and within fifteen 
or sixteen myles of the falls or head of that river, 
being our furthest habitation within the land,) are 
thirty-eight men and boyes, whereof twenty-two 
are farmors, the rest officers and others, all whom 
maintayne themselves with food and apparrell. Of 
this towne one capten Smaley hath the command 
in the absence of capten James Davis. Mr.Wm. 
Wickham minister there, who, in his life and doc- 
trine, give good examples and godly instructions 
to the people. 

At Bermuda Nether Hundred, (seated on the 
south side of the river, crossing it and going by 
land, five myles lower then Henrico by water,) 





are one hundred and nineteen—which seate con- 
teyneth a good circuite of ground—the river run- 
ning round, so that a pale running cross a neck of 
land from one parte of the river to the other, ma- 
keth it a peninsula. The houses and dwellings of 
the people are sett round about by the river, and 
all along the pale, so farr distant one from the 
other, that upon anie alarme, they can succor and 
second one the other. ‘These people are injoyned 
by a charter, (being incorporated to the Bermuda 
towne, which is made a corporacoun,) to effect 
and performe such duties and services whereunto 
they are bound for a certain tyme, and then to 
have their freedome. This corporacoun admitt 
no farmors, unles they procure of the governor 
some of the colony men to be their servants, for 
whom (being no members of the corporacoun,) 
they are to pay rent corne as other farmors of this 
kind—these are about seventeen. Others also 
comprehended in the said number of one hundred 
and nineteen there, are resident, who labor gene- 
rallie for the colonie ; amongst whom some make 
pitch and tarr, potashes, charcole and other works, 
and are maintayned by the magazin—but are not 
of the corporacoun. At this place (for the most 
part) liveth capten Peacdley, deputy marshal and 
deputy governor. Mr. Alexander Whitaker, 
(sonne to the reverend and famous divine, Dr. 
Whitaker,) a good divine, hath the ministerial 
charge here. 

At West and Sherley Hundred (seated on the 
north side of the river, lower then the Bermudas 
three or four myles,) are twenty-five, commanded 
by capten Maddeson—who are imployed onely in 
planting and curing tobacco,—with the profitt 
thereof to clothe themselves and all those who la- 
bor about the generall business. 

At James Towne (seated on the north side of the 
river, from West and Sherley Hundred lower down 
about thirty-seven myles,) are fifty, under the 
command of lieutenant Sharpe, in the absence of 
capten Francis West, Esq., brother to the right 
ho’ble the Le. Lawarre,—whereof thirty-one are 
farmors ; all theis maintayne themselves with food 
and rayment. Mr. Richard Burd minister there— 
a verie good preacher. 

At Kequoughtan (being not farr from the mouth 
of the river, thirty-seven miles below James Towne 
on the same side,) are twenty—whereof eleven 
are farmors; all those also maintayne themselves 
as the former. Capten George Webb commander. 
Mr. Wm. Mays minister there. 

At Dales-Gift (being upon the sea, neere unto 
Cape Charles, about thirty myles from Kequough- 
tan,) are seventeen, under the command of one 
lieutenant Cradock ; all these are fedd and main- 
tayned by thecolony. Their labor is to make salt 
and catch fish at the two seasons aforementioned. 

So the nomber of officers and laborers are two 
hundred and five. The farmors 81; besides woe- 
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men and children, in everie place some—which 
in all amounteth to three hundred and fifiy-one 
persons—a small nomber to advance so great a 
worke. 

Theis severall places are not thus weakly man’d, 
as capable of no greater nomber, (for they will 
maintayne many hundreds more, )—but because no 
one can be forsaken without losse and detriment 
toall. If then so few people, thus united, ordered 
and governed, doe live so happily, every one par- 
taking of the others labor, can keepe in possession 
so much ground as will feed a far greater nomber in 
the same or better condition ; and seeing too, too 
many poore farmors in England worke all the 
yeare, rising early and going to bed late, live pe- 
nuriously, and much adoe to pay their landlord’s 
rent, besides a daily karking and caring to feed 
themselves and families, what happiness might 
they enjoy in Virginia, were men sensible of 
theis things, where they may have ground for 
nothing, more than they can manure ; reape more 
fruits and profitts with half the labor, void of many 
cares and vexacions, and for their rent a matter of 
small or no moment, I leave to your singular judg- 
ment and consideracoun, nothing doubting, but 
He (who, by his infinite goodnes, with so small 
means, hath settled these poore and weake begin- 
nings so happily,) will animate, stirr up and en- 
courage manie others cheerefully to undertake 
this worke, and will assuredly add a daily strength 
to uphold and maintayne what he hath already be- 
gun. 

Seeing then this languishing action is now 
brought to this forwardness and strength, no per- 
son but is provided for, either by their owne or 
others labors, to subsist themselves for food, and 
to be able to rayse commodities for clothing and 
other necessaries, envy it selfe, poysoned with 
the venom of aspes, cannot wound it. 

Now, to drawe to a conclusion of this my poore 
oblacon, I would crave your Highnes’ patience a 
little longer—and that you would turne your 
heart to a more heavenly meditacoun, wherein 
much joy and comfort is to be reaped and found, 
of all such as shall truly, sincerely and unfeynedly 
seeke to advance the honor of God, and to propa- 
gate his gospell. There is no small hope by pietie, 
clemencie, curtesie and civill demeanor, (by which 
meanes some are wonne to us alreadie,) to convert 
and bring to the knowledge and true worship of 
Jesus Christ thousands of poore, wretched and 
misbelieving people, on whose faces a good chris- 
tian cannot looke without sorrow, pittie and com- 
passion, seing they beare the image of our Hea- 
venlie Creator, and we and they come from one 
and the same mould, especiallie we knowing that 
they, merely through ignorance of God and Christ, 
doe run headlong, yea, with joy, into destruction 
and perpetual! damnation,—for which knowledge 
we are the more bound and indebted to Almightie 


God, (for what were we before the gospell of 
Christ shined amongst us?) and cannot better ex- 
press our duties and thankfulness for so great 
mercies, then by using such meanes to them, as 
it pleased him to lend unto others to bring our 
forefathers and us into the waies of trueth,—it is 
much to be mourned and lamented how lightlie the 
workes of God are now a days generallie regard- 
ed, and less sought after; but the worke of the 
world, as though they were eternall, hungered 
for, and thirsted after with insatiable greedines. 
But should we well consider, examine and search 
into ourselves, what we were, and now are, there 
can be no heart, (if not hardened as the nether 
mill stone,) but would even break itself to pieces, 
and distribute to manie poore soules some parte 
thereof, to purge them from their lees of synne, 
and to sette them in the right pathes of holines 
and righteousnes, to serve the King of Heaven; 
by which meanes and God’s holy assistance, no 
doubt they will soone be brought to abandon their 
old superstitions and idolatries, wherein they have 
been nursed and trayned from their infancies, and 
our greatest adversaries shall not taunt us with this 
reproach, “‘ Whom of you have you wonne to chris- 
tianitie?’ What a crowne of glorie shalbe sett 
upon their heads who shall faithfullie labor herein, 
I leave to the enjoying of them, who shall endea- 
vour unfeynedly to meritt the same. Finallie, as 
Caleb and Joshua in the verie heate of grudgings, 
murmurings, and assemblies of the children of 
Israell, stood stoutlie for the Lord’s cause, com- 
mending the goodnes of the land they discovered, 
to the faces of their oppressors, and the easines to 
obtain it even to the perill of their lives, so 
many right ho’ble and worthie personages, both 
here and in Virginia, (whom generallie the most 
parte withdrew themselves, that the action was 
almost sunck downe in forgetfulnes,) have mighti- 
lie upheld this christian cause—for God, even our 
owne God, did helpe them. For neither evill re- 
ports, nor slanders, nor murmurings, nor back- 
bitings of others, nor any disaster, did once dismay 
or hinder them from upholding thereof with their 
good reports, incouragements, and meanes yearelie 
sent to the planters, to nourish life and being in 
this zealous worke. I beseech God to raise up 
many more such, so zealous for God’s glory, to 
forward the same—we have tasted of some fruits 
thereof. ‘There are no great nor strong castles, 
nor men like the sons of Anack, to hinder our 
quiet possession of that land. God’s hand hath 
been mightie in the preservacoun thereof hitherto; 
what need we then to feare, but to goe up at once 
as a peculiar people, marked and chosen by the 
finger of God, to possess it, for undoubtedly he is 
with us. And as for murmurers, slanderers and 
backsliders, adue porcoun shalbe given them for 
their reward. So the blessings of Caleb and 





Joshua shall fall upon all those that constantly 
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persevere to the end. Thus, craving your gracious 
pardon for my rude boldnes, beseaching God to 
send you the fulnes of his blessings in this world 
and in the world to come, I rest, 
Your highnes’ most faithful and loyall subject, 
Joun Ro tr. 
The nomber of neate cattle, horses and goates, 


which were alive in Virginia at Sir Thomas 
Dale’s departure thence : 


Cowes, } 

Heifers, 83 | 

Cow calves, : 

> amg | in all ‘ 144. 
Bulles, 20 


Memorand: 20 of the cowes were great with 

calfe at his departure. 

Maree, ginal $6. 

Goates 

and > male and female, in all 216. 

Kidds, 
Hoggs, wild and tame, not to be nombred. 
Poultry, great plenty. 


THE MOTHER'S FAREWELL. 


BY GODFREY UNDERWOOD. 


Thy vow isin Heaven! the words thou hast spoken, 
Have sprung from thy heart to be never repealed ; 
But as tender a tie has forever been broken 
As that which thy trusting devotion has sealed: 
Though Fancy her gayest of colors is weaving, 
To picture thy future with visions of bliss,— 
I know thou dost think of the home thou art leaving, 
And bright though another, thou sighest for this. 


[ would not o’ershadow thy pathway of roses ; 
And fain would I suffer and sorrow alone, 

Lest the grief that the harp of my spirit discloses, 
Should wake into sadness the chords of thine own: 

But the heart cannot stifle its throbbings of anguish; 
The floods of the spirit will gush from their cell ; 

In the shade of my brow thy bright flow’rs may languish, 
But gloom it must wear, as I bid thee farewell. 


I have watch’d the young bloom of thy beauties awaken, 
As wakes the gay life of the clustering vine, 
And thought, when the temple of home should be shaken 
Thy graces would mantle its mouldering shrine; 
But another has come—and the hours are winging 
Their flight to the goal that must doom us to part, 
Yet I know that thy tenderest fibres are clinging, 
Still firmly and fond, to thy place in my heart. 


My heart was a fountain—and ’neath it there flourished 
A flower bedewed with its tenderest flow ; 
My heart was an altar—and on it was nourished 
A flame, that no love but a daughter’s can know : 
But the flower and flame to another are given, 
And in his horizon new glories may shine ; 
Yet, blind to the star that has dawned in his heaven, 
I know but, a Pleiad has fallen from mine. 








Farewell! and when joy is alive in thy bowers, 
And pleasure is gilding thy cup to the brim ; 
When life’s verdure is crowned with the sunniest flowers 
Then, double thy rapture by sharing with him; 
But, oh! should thy moments in sorrow be numbered, 
And waters of bitterness over thee flow— 
Remember the breast where thine infancy slumbered, 
And turn to that bosom the tide of thy woe. 


God’s blessing go with thee—the hand of another 
Is leading thee forth from the home of thy youth ; 
But time’s teachings will show thee the love of a mother, 
Is matchless in fervor—uonrivall’d in truth. 
God grant that the tears from my heart’s fountain well- 
ng, 
May freshen the bloom of life’s pathway, to thee ; 
Another’s! my heart is with agony swelling— 
Be as faithful to him as thou hast been to me. 





THE COPY-BOOK—NO. VII. 


Letter from Col. John Banister, describing the entry of the Bri- 
tish under Arnold and Phillips, into Petersburg—copied from 
the original ; never before published. 


Richmond, 16th May, 1781. 
My Dear Si: 


Notwithstanding I have written four letters to you, 
since I have had the pleasure of one from you, I cannot 
forbear to acquaint you of the late very distressing 
scenes that have taken place, at and near Petersburg. 
We were not, as I wrote you, visited by Arnold, in his 
first expedition into the country, but General Phillips, 
coming to Portsmouth with a reinforcement, enabled 
them to come up the river, with about 2,500, at a time 
when the militia were all discharged to about 1000, 
On Wednesday, the 24th, they approached Petersburg, 
by the way of my White-Hall plantation, (a) where 
they halted in the heat of the day, and refreshed ; then 
proceeded at about two o’clock, to advance in two co- 
lumns—-one by the old road, leading to the church, (6) 
the other along the lane and across the ravine at Mil- 
ler’s old mill; here they received a fire from Captain 
House of Bsk. (c) county, at the head of forty militia, 
which was supposed to do execution, but only a Jau- 
ger (d) was known by us to have been killed. Capt. 
House continued to retreat and fire, until he came to 
Taylor’s mill, where he joined Col. Dick, at the head of 
300 picked militia, who kept up a constant fire, and 
prevented their taking the heights for upwards of half 
an hour, but attaining these, they, with cannon and 
three times the force, dislodged Dick fram his ground, 
but, notwithstanding, he made a regular and steady re- 
treat through Blandford, and formed behind a battalion 
posted a. Bollingbrook warehouse, (e) their right ex- 
tending to Mrs. Bolling’s gate, (f) their left to the 


(a) In the county of Prince George, a few miles from Peters- 
burg. 
(6) Blandford Church. 
(c) Brunswick. 
(d) German soldier. 
(e) Where now stands the City Point Rail-Road depot. 
(f) At the foot of the hill in front of Bollingbrook house. 
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warehouse, their front the morass, opposite to the ware- 
house, terminating at Blandford bridge, (g) which Dick 
had taken up as his infantry crossed. This was our 
last resistance. ‘The enemy advanced in front, their in- 
fantry and German Riflemen; against these, our batta- 
lion kept up a steady and constant fire, until they were 
ordered to retreat, which was not until four pieces of 
cannon from the hill, between Dr. Black’s and Mrs. Bol- 
ling’s, flanked them effectually ; they then retreated in 
order, along the causeway, by the river to Pocahontas 
bridge, which they took up ; but ascending the hillf to 
gain the Heights, by T. Shore’s house, (h) the enemy 
played their cannon with such skill, that they killed 
and wounded ten of our men. All of the wounded are 
since dead. Our cannon was served well from Baker's, 
(i) but the enemy’s extreme caution, has prevented 
our getting an account of their killed and wounded ; 
the former though, it is clear, was not less than fourteen. 
The latter were sent down the river in their gun-boats. 
By the way, these gun-boats are of infinite use to the 
enemy; bringing them up in force to the shallowest 
landing. They carry from fifty to eighty men. After 
our militia had gained the hill, they retreated towards 
Chesterfield court house, where they halted the next 
day. This little affair shows plainly the militia will 
fight, and proves that if we had force to have occupied 
the Heights, they would not with that force have en- 
tered the town. In consequence of this action, I was 
obliged to abandon my house, leaving all to the mercy 
of the enemy. The enemy, the next day, ordered the 
inhabitants to move out the tobacco, or the warehouses 
should be consumed with it. By the exertions of the 
people, the tobacco was removed, and by the soldiery 
burnt, and the houses spared, except Cedar-Point, ( j) 
which was put in flames by a soldier without order. 
The day after this business, the whole army crossed 
the Appomattox, and then after burning the bridge,* 
proceeded to Osborne’s, (k) and having there destroyed 
the shipping to a great amount in value and number, 
and shipped off the tobacco, they marched on to Man- 
chester, where, on Richmond-hill, we remained with a 
superior force, (I mean to the detachment sent for this 
purpose,) quiet spectators of the destruction of all the 
warehouses and tobacco, with several dwelling-houses 
adjoining. They marched that evening to Osborne’s, 
and on Tuesday, the 31st, they embarked at the Hun- 
dred, (1) and sailed down the river, as far as Burwell’s, | 
(m) where upon the arrival of an advice-boat, they all 
stood up the river, and arrived in the night of last 
Thursday, again in Petersburg, and I was again obliged 
to retreat, leaving them in possession of all my estate. 
They have not as yet burned my mills, but have taken 
all the bread and flour, to the amount of £800, or 
£1000—eleven of my best negroes the first time; and 
now I expect they will get the rest. Your man I 
sent to Amelia. I believe he is yet safe. Your fa- 


(g) This bridge was at that time, a little nearer to the river 
than at present. 

(A) Violet Bank. 

(i) Jerman Baker’s 

(j) On old Street. 

(4) In the county of Chesterfield, on the James river. 

(2) Bermuda Hundred. 

(m) Burweill’s Ferry. 

* Pocahontas Bridge. 


ther received the following protection from General 
Phillips: 


“It is Major General Phillips’ positive orders, that no 
part of the property of Col. Theodorick Bland, receive 
any injury from his Majesty’s Troops. 
J. W. Nosue, 
Aid de Camp, Major G. Phillips. 
April 25th, 1781. : 


“ Major General Phillips is very happy to show this 
favor, on account of Col. Bland junior’s many civilities 
to the troops of convention, (nm) at Charlottville.” 


The troops still continue at Petersburg, and expect 
Lord Cornwallis from Halifax, where the van of his 
army, under Tarleton, is arrived. 

It is very clear, without naval aid the enemy will be 
possessed of the lower country, as the people are tired 
of the war, and come to the field most reluctantly. This 
added to our exhausted finances, and bad councils, with 
a powerful enemy in the country, are prognostics of 
no favorable complexion. In my last, I touched largely 
upon the conduct of our Eastern friends, in this day of 
peril, compared with our conduct to them, in their day 
of trial. Greene is in South Carolina, but how em- 
ployed, we are not informed. Before you receive this, 
it is probable the enemy will have penetrated to Frede- 
ricksburg, and have destroyed all the tobacco in their 
route. I beg to hear if we are toexpect any assistance 
from the eastern confederates, or our allies. If you write, 
Geo. Nickolson, who is in Philadelphia, will give a 
ready conveyance to the letter. Jack, who is the only 
one of my family with me, joins in affectionate regards 
to Mrs. Bland, and Bob, with your sincere friend, 

J. Banister. 

I begged you, in my last, to send the newspapers. 


(n) Burgoyne’s army captured at Saratoga. 





SONG. 


WRITTEN IMPROMPTU. 


How cold are they who say that Love 
Must first be planted in the heart, 
And cultured by the hand of Time, 
To make its leaves and blossoms start ! 
No! ’tis a plant that springs at once 
Up to its full and perfect form ; 
Unlike the willow or the oak, 
It bends not, breaks not in the storm. 


How cold are they who say that Love 
Must, like the diamond in the mine, 
Be sought with care and polished well 
Ere we can see its beauties shine ! 
No! in the soul’s blue Heaven it springs, 
With beams that Age can never mar,— 
Complete, eternal, brilliant, pure, 
As Evening’s first, rejoicing star ! 
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A LEAF 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 


BY J. N. REYNOLDS. 


Visit to the Volcano of Antuco, in 837° South latitude. Inex- 
haustible magazine of combustibles, contained in the Andes ; 
Tremendous effects of volcanic action in that region ; Return 
to Los Angelos. 


On November 12th, having succeeded in procuring a 
guide, as well as fresh horses from the neighborhood of 
Antuco—one of the border villages of the province of 
Conception, Chili—and provisions for five days, we 
started for the voleano, which is situated among the 
Cordilleras, and from whence we were only twenty- 
five miles distant. ‘The road, stony and irregular, 
wound for most of the way along the banks of the 
La Laja, sweeping chiefly through a narrow valley, 
which afforded few attractive spots for cultivation. 
The precipices on either side are high and frowning, 
and the traveller, at each step of his progress, beholds 
some new and picturesque feature of the volcano open- 
ing on his view. Within nine miles of Antuco, we 
passed an old castle, built in 1810, as an outpost for 
defence against the mountain Indians, but now ina state 
of utter dilapidation. 

No pen can do justice to the scenery upon which we 
were now entering. Westward, the valley gradually 
sank into and was lost in the plain at the base of the 
mountain; while to the East, the eye grew weary of 
scaling the stupendous eminences towering one above 
another, until their summits were “swathed in the 
stooping clouds.” 

At five o’clock, P. M., we were within a league and 
a half of the base of the volcano. Here we found 
quarters for the night, in a little fortress, commanding 
an important pass on the road of Pinchera, the moun- 
tain robber, and occupied by thirty-six men. Such 
were the advantages combined in this post, that even 
with this handful of soldiers, we might, in case of 
attack, have set the mountaineers at defiance, however 
superior in point of numbers. The latter part of the 
evening was not very pleasant, and the higher parts of 
the mountain being obscured, our prospect was more 
circumscribed, though still interesting. In ascending 
the stream, we had observed for the space of several 
leagues, both on elevated positions and in the water, 
immense quantities of rounded stones of volcanic origin, 
which we knew could not have been projected from the 
active voleano of Antuco. We had therefore looked 
carefully, as we advanced, for the evidence of some ex- 
tinguished crater. On reaching the fort just mentioned, 
we had discovered that the spot on which it was built, 
and the land for some distance around, constituted the 
site of a once glowing abyss, which had long ceased to 
burn. 

The river La Laja, which bursts down from its 
source with astonishing rapidity, and rushes through a 
channel of decomposed lava, across the base of the 
present volcano, seems to divide the old voleanic ruins 
into two nearly equal parts. On either side of the 
river, the walls of the ancient chasm yet remain—they 
are of immense height, and still form auxiliary portions 
of the main elevation. 





The hollows between these gigantic fragments, are 
covered to a considerable depth with cinders, ashes, 
and calcined rocks, the surface of which, is slowly 
crumbling into soil, and becoming capable of vegeta. 
tion. From east to west the base of the volcano must 
have been at least fourteen miles in extent. The mas- 
sive materials grouped within this interval, constitute 
what may be termed secondary mountains—smooth 
externally, and clothed with a coarse grass. The sides 
of the crater, have doubtless, at some remote period, 
fallen in and smothered the subterranean fire; while 
the river first making its way over, has afterward worn 
a deep channel through the wreck. We examined 
carefully the dismembered ruins, ascended all their ele- 
vations, penetrated their lowest depths, and found that 
from the bed of the stream to the loftiest pinnacle, all 
are composed of the various products of volcanic action 
tumbled together in the greatest imaginable confusion: 
While standing on a commanding point of the scorched 
and vitrified pile, we noticed, still farther in the recesses 
of the mountain, the mouth of an immense cave. Its 
position was near the base of the principal ridge and 
most elevated part of the Andes in Chili—save only 
the Peak of Descobozado. The opening seemed to be 
situated about one thousand feet above the source of a 
mountain stream, tributary to the La Laja, which it 
joined near the fort in a leap of at least two hundred 
feet over a perpendicular precipice. From the bottom 
of this steep, the white foam continually sprang, falling 
like a shower of snow on the dark foliage of a grove of 
cedars which overhung the banks of the river. 

On the thirteenth of November, we had prepared for 
an ascent of the volcano ; but, as it commenced rain- 
ing, and thick clouds were veering about the summit, 
we were compelled to defer our expedition. Unwilling 
to lose the time, however, we set off for the base of 
the main ridge ; determined, if possible, to reach and 
enter the cavern we had descried on the preceding day. 

Our route lay eastward, along the margin of an im- 
petuous torrent, which dashed downward at an angle 
of at least twenty-five degrees. Substances which 
had, like those already adverted to, manifestly been 
subjected to the action of fervent heat, strewed our 
path in the same singular disorder. Rocks, from one to 
a thousand tons in weight, lay piled in heaps, probably 
as they had alit after being ejected by the convulsive 
throes of the laboring mountain. In other places, im- 
mense hills of Tufee rose before us. All that we saw 
indicated the eruptions to have been of ancient date. 
In some spots considerable soil, vegetation, and even 
several species of trees of large growth, such as the 
rolu, coyque meu, &c., had sprang up from the midst of 
desolation. 

After toiling on for more than a league, we reached 
the base of the main ridge, when ascene was presented, 
on which a connoisseur in volcanoes would certainly 
have luxuriated. At the head of a stream, formed by 
the numerous little rivulets, which dash, mingling and 
foaming, down the sides of the acclivity, is an area of 
perhaps one hundred acres, perfectly level, without 
timber, destitute of shrubs or large stones, and covered 
with grass. Here, evidently, had once been the funnel 
of a crater. On three sides, the walls of the abyss 
were still standing, composed of hornblende rock. In 
many parts, they towered almost perpendicularly, to 
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the height of five thousand feet, and were partially 
calcined and cracked in all directions ; the fissures, ge- 
nerally, however, running paraliel with the sides. 
These openings, doubtless, had once been subsidiary 
outlets to the fire and steam generated below. Im- 
mense shelving pieces of the rocks and mountain, 
which have been detached since the falling of the 
volcano and filling up of the main crater, lie strewn in 
picturesque masses around. One of these we ascended, 
climbing from stone to stone, for about one thousand 
feet to the mouth of the cave. This we found was di- 
vided into two apertures, which had, probably, in 
other days, acted as safety-valves to the mighty engine 
below. They were smooth and black as the chimney 
of a furnace, and descended so suddenly to the north- 
east, that although we had provided ourselves with 
torches and every thing necessary for the purpose, we 
found it impossible to enter them. It was now late in 
the afternoon, and as the rain began to fall in torrents, 
we hurried back to the fort. The wind was from the 
north, which, it may be here mentioned, invariably 
brings foul weather in Chili, where the northern 
and southern are almost the only winds known to 
blow. 


It has been matter of inquiry, whether volcanos are 


‘most active during storms, or if they be in any manner 


affected by them. As our position was at the foot of 
one, at this period, probably, the most active on the 
globe, we enjoyed a good opportunity of making ob- 
servations in reference to this subject, and accordingly 
had watched nearly all the preceding night, in order. to 
ascertain the truth, The weather at that time was un- 
settled. The wind was gentle, and we remarked that 
the clouds were darker and heavier around the summit 
of the mountain, than about other peaks of even greater 
altitude, forming a curious contrast to the stream of 
fire issuing from its crater. As night gathered, the 
wind began to blow powerfully from the north, and a 
scene occurred which can never be erased from our 
memory. A violent conflict of the elements, witnessed 
from an elevated position among the Andes, is terrific 
and even awful. Perhaps, in this instance, there was 
something in the loneliness of our situation, which 
added to the natural grandeur of the spectacle. 

The wind swept with exceeding violence up the 
valley of Antuco, from the point where the eminences 
subside entirely, and the country expands into a vast 
plain. Below, the rain continued to rush down in 
sheeted floods, while upon the mountain, the tempest 
expended itself in drifting snow and hail. During the 
greater part of the night, lightning issued in one tireless 
flash, from a cloud that seemed to gather, concentrate, 
and repose, on the apex of the volcano. The peals of 
thunder were fierce and deafening, as they reverberated 
along those everlasting collonades of rock—‘“ the ma- 
sonry of God”—whose spiral capitals were probably 
surrounded by the blue ether, far above the region of 
storms. 


“The sky is changed—and such a change! Oh! night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue.” 


} At intervals, the flames of the volcano might be seen’ 
though generally they were veiled by the drifting snow. 
Meanwhile, the falls of the descending torrents, which 
were swoln by the rains and rising every moment, 
bearded the mountain with foam, while the roar of 
their dashing waters served as an interlude at each 
pause in the loud sport of the elements. 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th, the storm in 
the valley had in some degree abated. The thunder 
and lightning had ceased, but the snow still fell and drift- 
ed on the most lofty elevations.’ The day was unfavor- 
able for our projected attempt, and from other consider- 
ations, we felt disposed to rest. Inthe night the water 
had run under and over us, nor were we able during 
the day, to accomplish the drying of our clothes. As 
may be supposed, the increased flood of water in the 
La Laja, pouring itself through a narrow channel, to- 
gether with the falls near the fort which were doubled 
in volume, kept the valley in a continual foam. 

Monday the 16th, brought us a clear sunrise, with 
a southerly wind. ‘The smoke and fire from the 
volcano, seemed to rise from a mountain of snow, 
the recent heavy fall having completely enveloped it in 
a white and dazzling mantle, so that all we could hope 
to accomplish, was an excursion about its base to ex- 
amine the escoria or lava, and visit the lake which forms 
the source of the river La Laja. 

At the very moment we were ready to depart, the 
sentinel reported that he saw four of Pinchera’s men, 
in the pass along which we intended to travel, evidently 
spies, reconnoitering to ascertain the practicability of 
passing the fort. They were scen but for an instant, 
according to the sentinel’s account, and some doubts 
existed in our minds as to the reality of their appear. 
ance. The little fortress, however, was put in a condi« 
tion for defence, and ammunition served out. As it 
stopped our proceedings, suspicion was with us equiva 
lent to the actual knowledge of danger ; and it was clear, 
that if it could not be removed, the object of our journey 
would be defeated. We, therefore, proposed to the 
officer, to take one soldier and proceed on horseback to 
reconnoitre. 

Having arrived at the point proposed, about a league 
from the fort, we perceived the tracks of horses, and in 
one or two places among the bushes, the extinguished 
remains of small fires; but both bore evident marks of 
not being of very recent date. It seemed, therefore, 
certain that if persons had been seen in this direction 
during the morning, they must have been on foot, and 
if so, not very likely to hazard an attack alone and un- 
supported. 

We passed the remainder of the day on the escoria, 
at the foot of the volcano, Here, all around us was 
new, curious, and interesting. The first eruptions from 
this summit, must have been of a vast and terrific 
character. The river passes between banks of decom- 
posed lava and over a bed of escoria, which latter, 
making in upon the opposite mountain, has raised the 
stream far above its original channel. The lower lava 
is more solid and may be compared to massive 
pot metal. In some places it forms a wall sixty 
feet high, upon the banks of the river, and in a few in- 
stances along the shore, where it appears to have been 
cooled by the water, presents a side surface as smooth 





and regular as that of an artificial embankment. 
Vou. V.—52 
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So much has the La Laja been elevated in two 
places by these eruptions, as to form in each instance, 


a beautiful cascade, the spray of which is almost con- 
stantly spanned by the rainbow. 

In the later overflowings of the vast caldron, the 
liquid lava appears to have made its way not only over 
but through the old formation, literally melting a pas- 
sage through the solid mass. At one point it seems to 
have urged its course by an undercurrent from the 
crater to the very banks of the river, a distance of at 
least two leagues, where it appears to have emerged 
for the first time, and is piled up in shelving flakes, 
thin, but of immense superficial magnitude. The lava 
has descended in two currents, one on the north, the 
other on the northwest side of the mountain, and both 
passing into the river. One of these streams flowed 
along the windings of a valley, and the space between 
them is occupied by volcanic remains ; but of so ancient 
and decayed a character that all traces of layers mark- 
ing distinct eruptions are lost in one confused mass of 
burnt materials, belonging to some older volcano, from 
the ruins of which, the existing one has uplifted its 
burning crest. While engaged in making these obser- 
vations and obtaining specimens for our collections, at 
the base of the mountain, we took the precaution to 
have our horses kept near us, and a servant so stationed 
as most effectively to guard against surprise. In the 
evening we returned to the fort. 

On the 17th of November, we again started with 
the purpose of visiting the lake to the north of the 
volcano, the weather being still too inclement for our 
meditated ascent. We proceeded on our former track 
until we reached the farthest point attained on the pre- 
viousday. Beyond this, the beds of Java were, in ex- 
tent, more enormous than any we had before seen; 
and we felt how difficult it was to imagine, how impos- 
sible adequately to describe, the tremendous commo- 
tions that must have shaken and rent the solid walls of 
that gigantic furnace, when the fused volumes leapt in 
blazing cataracts from its summit. 

As the river, as well as the range of mountains to 
the north, assumed a more easterly direction, the space 
between the mountain and the former was decreased, 
and the channel of lava became more narrow and mas- 
sive in proportion. In one place, the river descended 
for almost half a mile upon an inclined plane of escoria, 
at an angle of more than thirty degrees. The stream, 
here, is most impetuous, flinging up as it flies a perpe- 
tual cloud of spray. On arriving on the northern side 
of the lake, at the head of the pass, our guide positively 
refused to accompany us farther. He said we had now 
passed the worst portion of the road—that within a 
short distance we should see the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres—that the road was level and sandy—and that 
only one elevation, which was also a slight one, lay be- 
tween us and the Pincheras. If we fell in with an ad- 
vaneed party, retreat would be out of the question, as 
we were already more than four leagues from the fort. 

Having procured fresh horses from the neighborhood 
of Antuco—animals raised among the mountains, and 
which had given proof of their excellence in rough 
places the day before—we felt little apprehension, 
although alone, in journeying onward, 

If we had before been deeply interested in examining 
the layers of lava, in drawing conclusions from their 





position of the order of time in which they had been 
formed, and in contemplating the enormous power ne- 
cessary for their production and ejection ; here the ima- 
gination itself appeared unable to conceive the magni- 
tude of the operations which had occasioned the ruin 
we beheld. ‘To suppose one side of a mountain com- 
posed of solid rock, suddenly torn off by an explosion, 
would hardly account for the mass of heterogeneous 
material which lay around. The quantity of lava was 
not by any means so large as in the two channels al- 
ready mentioned ; but rocks of vast size, split asunder, 
and which had, apparently, been flung from their foun- 
dations like pebbles from a sling, were scattered thick- 
ly about us—some partly melted and partly cal- 
cined. We noticed one crag more than one hundred 
feet in length and twenty in diameter, which, from the 
depth to which it had indented the spot where it fell, 
must have been hurled high into the air from its original 
position. In the vicinity and upon the edge of the lake, 
the rocks also appear to have been affected by fire—in 
some parts, fragments having been blown off, and in 
others, the summits partially calcined. ‘They presented 
as beautiful a structure of basaltic columns as can be 
imagined ; being all perpendicular, five-sided, and ge- 
nerally about two feet in diameter. In the waiter, 
which was singularly transparent, the ends appeared as 
regular and well jointed as if they had been hewed and 
placed by the hand of the artist. Unquestionably, 
they are in their primitive position. The lake, which 
is exceedingly beautiful, spreads from northwest to 
southeast, round the base of the volcano, while an arm 
of its waters stretches away toward the north to a con- 
siderable distance. 

To us, it seemed certain that this sheet of water had 
been accumulated in consequence of the lava running 
against the mountain on the other side, and choking the 
channel of the river; or, as it may be more appro- 
priately termed here, the huge torrent of the hills. 
The arm or inlet which runs up to the north, and a si- 
milar one which branches out in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, have probably been the beds of tributary streams. 
According to tradition, the lake has no bottom. We 
had no means of fathoming it, and could only estimate 
its depth by comparison. From the surface of the 
lake to the point where the river ceases to flow on lava, 
we found the distance to be one league and a half. In 
addition to the several perpendiculag falls and angular 
descexits already designated, the general current is very 
rapid in its downward course. By taking the mean 
declination of the stream, from the superfices of the lake 
to the place where the lava terminated, and then the 
side of the angle, with certain allowances, for the depth 
of the lake, we arrived at the conclusion that it could 
not be less than one hundred fathoms or six hundred 
feet in the deepest part. This may appear incredible, 
nevertheless we hazard the opinion, leaving it for future 
and better judges to correct or confirm it. While we 
speak of the lava as being six hundred feet in thickness, 
it is proper to remark that the volcano in the part refer- 
red to, is exceedingly steep, and that the fiery matter 
thrown from its summit has been forced down into a 
narrow channel, where the lake is formed. 

In the afternoon we retraced our steps for more than 
two leagues to the point whence we proposed com- 
mencing our ascent of the voleano, The day was 
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again unpropitious, and the sky darkened by heavy 
masses of tumultuous clouds; but having finished our 
excursions about the base, we were resolved, if possible, 
to survey the wonders of the mountain itself. We saw 
no indication of a path, and continued to toil upward, 
from one eminence to another, without any settled 
route, as inclination or opinion suggested. It was our 
design to make our way about a league with horses, 
after which we knew we should be compelled to ascend 
on foot and without a guide, as no native had been 
known to venture beyond the point alluded to. At six 
o’clock in the evening, having passed places where a 
single false step of our horses would have precipitated 
them and us hundreds of feet below, we arrived at the 
spot where we intended to pass the night, and whence 
we were to start on our unassisted toil on the morrow. 
We had now gone too far to retreat, although the low- 
ering aspect of the skies promised little for the coming 
morning, and still less for the comforts of the night. 
After securing our horses near us with lassos, and mak- 
ing a rude bed of our saddle gear, we retired to rest at 
an early hour, under such protection as was afforded by 
a large shelving rock. Ifa cloud be visible in this vici- 
nity, it will invariably be seen hovering about the 
crown of the voleano. The immense volume of steam 
constantly ascending and rarifying the atmosphere, 
seems to be the cause of attraction. The rain soon be- 
gan to gush down plenteously and fast. At midnight 
it was succeeded by a snow and hail storm, which con- 
tinued till morning. The crater, as if it acknowledged 
a secret sympathy with the elements, was more active 
than it had been during the day, discharging, at short 
intervals, gushes of smoke and fire, with explosions like 
those of heavy artillery. 

In the morning every thing about us was swathed in 
snow, and our prospect very limited. Indeed it was 
with great difficulty, and not a little apprehension, that 
we managed to descend; the wind being so powerful 
that we only kept our seat in the saddle by great exer- 
tion. We passed the greater part of the day at the 
fortress ; but seeing no indication of fine weather, and 
the late snow being an effectual bar to the prosecution 
of our adventurous journey for the present, while, 
above all, we were totally destitute of provisions, we 
returned late the same evening to Antuco. We found 
the town restored toa state of comparative quiet ; two or 
three families now venturing to remain in their own 
houses during the night. With one of these we took 
up our lodging. 

Previous to our departure from Los Angelos, we had 
despatched a servant to Conception on business. On 
our arrival at Antuco, we found that he had arrived 
there the evening preceding. He was the bearer of 
two letters, forwarded by the British Consul, from the 
governor of Valparaiso—one written in his official ca- 
pacity, and the other a friendly private communication, 
recommending us to the protection of General Prieto, 
in our southern excursion, under whatever circumstan- 
ces we might be placed. In these letters it was an- 
ncunced that they were given at the solicitation of Mr. 
Hogan, the American consul general. The English 
consul sent us also a file of British papers—which, 
though a year old, were the latest received. They con- 
tained news for us, and served to enliven the few days 
we were necessitated to remain inactive at Antuco. 





On the 19th, it rained during the entire day in the 
town, and snowed heavily on the Cordilleras. The 
20th was still worse—and in the night the snow fell so 
as not only to cover the lofty summits, but also the 
low hills. Sunday, the 21st, brought us a clear morn- 
ing. The wind blew from the south, and our hope 
of climbing the mountain once more revived, though 
we were aware the toil would be much increased by 
the accumulated masses of new fallen snow. During 
the last two days we had witnessed the performance of 
a funeral ceremony, which, so conducted, is a spectacle 
which must always appear singular, and even disgust- 
ing to a foreigner. 

It is the custom of Chili, when a child dies, under the 
age of seven years, instead the sorrow usually and natu- 
rally felt at such times, to make the bereavement an oc- 
casion of merriment—in short, to give a feast and adance. 
An infant, but a few months old, had died in one of the 
little mountain huts, and, for some reason, the house we 
occupied was selected for the performance of these, as 
it seemed to us, unnatural rites. Much preparation 
was made as the day advanced—one bringing bread, 
others a few chickens, and each guest contributing some- 
thing throughout the circle of friends. In the afternoon 
the little corpse was brought in, dressed up more like a 
living subject for a May ball, than a tenant for the 
grave. It was seated erect in a chair, which was 
placed on a table at one end of the room. The hands 
were crossed, tied together with a ribbon—and held 
between them a little bunch of flowers. Over the head 
was suspended a piece of muslin, which extended from 
the chair to the ceiling, and being brought forward, fell 
in folds like a curtain. Around the brow was twined a 
wreath of flowers, and an arch of the same compassed 
the front of the table. Various other ornaments of a 
simple character were also distributed about the body. 
In the evening there had assembled, from rock and dell, 
not less than sixty persons, of all ages—and for at least 
one night and the following day they apparently forgot 
all sorrow, in their cheerful and favorite dance, with its 
accompaniments of the song and the guitar. With the 
conclusion of the feasting and dancing, they seemed to 
consider the last offices due to the dead were finished, 
for not a relative attended the deceased child to the 
place of interment, nor was there observed throughout, 
what would be considered in other countries the least 
show of decorum or solemnity. 

On Tuesday, the 22d of November, the weather be- 
ing fine, and our limited time precluding longer delay, 
we set forth on the second attempt to scale the moun- 
tain—and after taking dinner at the fort, arrived by four 
o’clock, P. M., at the place where we had slept a few 
nights previous. On this occasion we brought no guide, 
as we found them timid and useless—and only a single 
attendant to take charge of the horses. As the afternoon 
was favorable, we were enabled to ride a mile beyond the 
point where we had dismounted on our former excursion. 
Leaving our steeds to the care of the servant, we set 
out on foot to ascertain, if possible, what route it would 
be most judicious to pursue in the morning. The snow 
in some places was of great thickness, and as the day 
had been very warm, we sunk to a considerable depth in 
plunging through it. 

At night we slept by our horses, on the W.S.W. 
side of the mountain. There was a constant discharge 
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of flame and smoke from the mouth of the crater, ac- 
companied by occasional convulsions of the earth dur- 
ing the whole night. 

By four o’clock the following morning we had com- 
menced our difficult and fatiguing journey ; now clam- 
bering over rough piles of lava, and floundering through 
the deep snow which had drifted between them. Our 
thermometer stood at 53° at starting. It soon fell to 49° ; 
the snow became more compact at 44° ; at 39° the whole 
surface of the lava was covered with it, and sufficiently 
hard to support our weight ; while at 30°, the lowest 
point registered in our ascent, it became slippery. As 
the sun rose, without a vapor to dim his brightness, our 
view of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to the east, became 
at once interesting and extended, until the horizon 
closed the view, as if resting in the distance on the 
bosom of a waveless sea. The range of mountains to 
the north and south, with the exception of a few tower- 
ing points, now appeared below us. The lake, also, 
was in view eastward of the volcano, and seemed to 
encircle its base with a belt of azure; while the whole 
tract of country toward Conception lay spread out be- 
neath us, girdled by its maritime ridge, which resembled 
a dark, narrow line, skirting the western horizon. The 
valley of Antuco, dwindled to an inconsiderable ravine, 
seemed immediately at our feet ; while the river looked 
no larger than a meadow rivulet from the height at 
which we now surveyed it, The difficulties of the 
ascent multiplied at every step, and we were compelled 
frequently to cling with our hands to the projecting 
rocks, and thus draw ourselves up from point to point. 
The last three thousand feet of the acclivity must have 
formed an angle, varying from forty to sixty degrees, 
with the horizon. The volcano continued very active, 
** letting off its steam” at intervals of about five minutes, 
and discharging vast quantities of stones and ashes, 
which sometimes came rolling by us down the steep 
with great velocity. With cautious steps we at length 
climbed so near the summit as to be amid the suffocat- 
ing vapors emitted from the fissures in the rock, and 
amongst the loose unstable fragments forming the apex 
and mouth of the principal crater. At each outburst of 
the volcano we were enveloped in smoke, and as we 
advanced still higher, the heat became insufferable. 
For the last fifteen hundred feet the surface was desti- 
tute of snow, and the stones, too hot to be touched by 
the hand, crisped the soles of our shoes as we pressed 
them. It may be believed, that we could have cooked 
our breakfast upon the crags near the fissures whence 
the heat escaped, when it is averred, that one end of a 
staff was charred, while the other was held in the hand. 
The frequent and evidently increasing discharges of 
flame, smoke, and ignited missives from the burning 
abyss, together with the hoarse grumbling, which 
seemed to rise as from the bowels of the earth, forbade 
our remaining longer in our present position. Added 
to this, at the height we had attained, respiration was 
difficult from the rarity of the atmosphere, and this in- 
convenience was much increased by the heat and smoke; 
so that our cheeks grew pale and our lips blue, accom- 
panied by faintness and sickness. 

Having made such observations as we deemed inte- 
resting and important, we erected, at the highest point 
attained, very near the edge of the crater, a pole 
brought with us for the purpose, and planted the Ame- 
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rican colors, between the spot where the smoke issued 
from the rents in the rocks, and the main summit. At 
this place the thermometer, which had once fallen as 
low as 30° in our ascent, when held aloft in the hand 
rose to 115°; while the stones discharged from the 
chief opening flew far over our heads, and were some 
of them picked up in our descent, still too hot to be 
touched with impunity. One of these we took with 
us as a memento. The exact width of the crater we had 
no means of ascertaining, as the mouth of it was con- 
stantly sending forth dense columns of bituminous va- 
por. We estimated the height of the volcano at ten 
thousand feet above the level of the river; and the 
distance we had climbed at least three leagues. 

The sun shone with unshadowed splendor, and the 
day being comparatively calm, the snow wasted ra- 
pidly. Ere we had descended a mile, it became too 
soft to bear us, and we sank to our knees, often deeper, 
at every step. Owing to the steepness of the declivity, 
we sometimes fell, and were for a moment submerged 
in the drifts. Our route downward being somewhat 
more westerly than that by which we had mounted, we 
had an opportunity of examining a new crater which 
had burst out and emitted large quantities of lava from 
the side of the mountain—probably during the last 
considerable eruption, in the year 1820. This crater 
has discharged its current of lava into the circuitous 
channel already described as communicating with the 
river. As it was now fireless and cold, we entered and 
surveyed the chasm on all sides. It seemed to have 
been broken through an almost solid rock, and inclined 
toward the mouth of the great tunnel. The sluice 
through which the fused lava had been poured, looked 
as fresh, and nearly as smooth and regular as if formed 
by the chisel of the mason. The portion of scorching 
fluid forced from this crater must have been compara- 
tively small, it having flowed only for the space of a 
mile over the anterior layer. 

On reaching our horses, we resolved, although much 
fatigued, to hasten on to Antuco that night, our provi- 
sions, as well as the provender of our steeds, being ex- 
hausted. It was very late when we arrived. The little 
village was wrapped in the mournful quiet of desertion, 
scarcely an individual being found in the houses; so 
that, wearied and hungry though we were, it was im- 
possible to obtain any refreshment until morning. We 
learned, next day, that the frequent explosions so much 
resembling the sound of artillery, which we had heard 
while ascending the volcano, had been mistaken by the 
affrighted villagers for the din of conflict. Imagining 
that Pinchera and his gang had attacked the little for- 
tress, and knowing that, should it be taken, they must 
if found, be devoted to pillage and outrage, they had 
fled to the mountains for concealment. The accounts 
we brought restored confidence, and during the day 
many of the inhabitants returned to their homes and 
occupations, 

During three days after our arrival at Antuco we 
were confined to our apartments, The dazzling white- 
ness of the snow, rendered still more intensely brilliant 
by the reflected sunbeams, had made us partially blind. 
Our eyes, much swollen, became excruciatingly painful. 
Our lips blistered, and the skin peeled from our faces, 
as though from the effect of scalding. On recovering 
from this attack, we returned to Los Angelos, where 
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General Prieto was about to hold a conference with 
some Arancanian chiefs, from whom we hoped for 
leave to cross the Bio Bio and visit their country. 

Perhaps no country on the globe contains a larger 
quantity of nitrous, sulphurous, and bituminous sub- 
stances than South America ; and the number of active 
and partially extinguished voleanos in this portion of 
the Cordilleras, is probably not exceeded in any part of 
the southern hemisphere. Molina says there are four- 
teen, in a constant state of eruption ; but this estimate 
is exaggerated ; there not being, we think, more than 
seven in a state of activity within the range of moun- 
tains bounding Chili to the east. The expired volcanos 
are, however, almost innumerable, and there are many 
which are only active at distant intervals. From natu- 
ral causes, the fiery element must ever abound in this 
region. The materials which feed it are, apparently, 
inexhaustible. Sulphur and sal ammoniac in vast quan- 
tities, are here found, and furnish a magazine of fuel, 
which it would take ages on ages to consume. 

The greatest eruption of which there is any record, 
occurred in 1760. The volcano of Peteroa formed for 
itself a new crater, and so immense was the discharge 
of lava and ashes on this occasion, that the valleys for 
leagues around were filled up, and the whole country 
in the vicinity buried, as it were, beneath the boiling 
and burning masses. The waters of the river Zinge- 
raca rose far above their level, and the channel of the 
Lontere was dammed by the fragments of a mountain, 
one side of which was blown off by a tremendous ex- 
plosion. Volcanos, worthy to be called such, are only 
to be found in the Andes. There is only a single small 
one apart from the mountains ; Molina says two, and 
calls the volcano of Villacauca one of them; but, as will 
be shown hereafter, this isa mistake. The latter may 
be seen from a great distance, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty miles, and is much more than fourteen miles in 
circumference. It rises out of the main side of the 
Andes toa great elevation, and the lake at its base is 
the source of several rivers, 





MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Mr. White : I furnish, according to promise, the little gem for 
your ** Messenger,” for the present mosth, from the pen of that 
sweet writer, Mrs. L.H. Sigourney. It has never, I believe, ap- 
peared in print before, and was written by that lady, in my al- 
bum in the summer of 1836. During a short tour ‘* down east,” 
on my return, I called upon Mrs. 8S. at her residence in Hartford 
and spent a most delightful. morning in her company—the re- 
collection of which can never pass away from my memory. 
The lines, it will be perceived, have reference to that romantic 
portion of Pennsylvania, whose beauties, and whose tragic re- 
collections inspired the ** Gertrude” of Campbell andthe ‘ Zin- 
zendorff * of Mrs. Sigourney. 


Yours, very respectfully, J. C. M’C, 


WYOMING. 


Fair beauty, hast thou, classic dell ! 
Of winding stream, and mountain swell,— 
And storied legend stern and high, 
Of ancient border chivalry, 
And ashes of the brave that sleep, 
In hallow’d urn ’mid foliage deep. 


Wyoming !—oft the traveller’s eye 
Doth scan thy charms with ecstasy, 
For the full tide of minstrel-song 
Hath flowed thine echoing haunts along, 
And martyr-courage, bold and free, 
Bequeath’d its laurel crown to thee. 


Hartford, Conn., August 8, 1836. 





J. N. REYNOLDS. 


[The readers of the Messenger have been furnished from time 
to time, for several years past, with notices of the preparation 
made for and the objects proposed to be attained by the South 
Sea Exploring Expedition. The vessels, composing the squad- 
ron, have long since sailed on their mission. As to the causes 
which separated Mr. Reynolds from an enterprise, called into 
existence by his own efforts, they are now pretty well under- 
stood, and need no comments at our hands. The present may 
not, however, be an unfitting occasion to give place to the fol- 
lowing documents,.so highly honorable to Mr. Reynolds, toge- 
ther with the comments made by the New York and Ohio press 
onthe same. We give them a place, because they belong to the 
history of that enterprise, and as an act of justice to its author, 
without intending ourselves to depart from that strictly neutral 
ground in political controversy, which we have endeavored 
heretofore to maintain. We are not certain that the department 
did not do Mr. Reynolds a favor, under all circumstances, in 
withholding from him a position, which by common consent of 
the whole country, he had so nobly won. Without, however, 
saying more on our part, we give place to the paper aljuded to, 
which has lain since August last, in our drawer.) 
Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 


[From the New York Enquirer.] 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


In publishing the following communication from the 
Western members of Congress to the President, touch- 
ing the position of Mr. Reynolds in the Exploring Ex- 
pedition, we cannot omit to say, that whatever may be 
the final course of the Department in regard to that 
gentleman, nothing can deprive him of the merit that 
attaches to the originator, the defender, and the success- 
ful advocate of this important measure. The miserable 
imbecility, the dogged and asinine obstinacy of Mr. 
Secretary Dickerson, and his inveterate hostility to the 
expedition, Mr, Reynolds has kept before the public— 
adhering with the most laudable perseverance to its 
original objects, and resolved that they should be duly 
consummated. But the sailing of the Expedition is the 
triumph of Mr. Reynolds. To him the people will as- 
cribe all the credit; and if Mr. Reynolds should be de. 
prived by the administration of the place which belongs 
to him in the expedition, the people will look to him as 
its author and successful champion, and to him all the 

lory of it will ultimately revert. Nothing can deprive 

r. Reynolds of this honor, or this consolation. 

By refusing him any participation in its labors, the 
administration may weaken and cripple the enterprise, 
but they can neither crush nor injure Mr. Reynolds. 

We annex the communication to which we have re- 
ferred above : 


[copy.] 
To His Excellency the President of the United States: 


The undersigned, members of Congress from the West, 
beg leave once more, very respectfully, though earnest- 
ly, to call the attention of the administration to the 
claims of J. N. Reynolds, Esq. to a prominent place in 
the Exploring i This measure was early and 





warmly gr og by the West. It was originated 
and first called to the attention of Congress by one of 
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her own sons. She still continues to feel an interest, 
and still indulges the hope that it may be so equipped as 
not to disappoint the just expectations of the country ; 
she still hopes to see it depart in skilful and experienced 
hands, unshorn of its naval or scientific strength. 
Congress has made repeated appropriations, which 
leave no doubt of the hold the expedition has upon the 
science, the intelligence, and pride of the nation. 

The whole Ohio delegation, as well as many other 
members of the House, immediately after the passage 
of the law authorizing the measure, addressed commu- 
nications to the late Executive. After congratulating 
him on account of the interest he took in directing the 
Expedition to be fitted out in a manner worthy “ our 
great republic,” they proceeded to call his attention to 
the claims of one, who had done so much in calling 

ublic attention to the importance of the enterprise, and 
in urging its adoption by Congress. The friends of 
the measure knew the important part Mr. Reynolds 
had acted, and they were influenced not more by a sense 
of justice than a desire for the success of the enterprise, 
in asking for Mr. Reynolds a prominent position in it. 
The commercial interests of the United States in the 
seas to be visited, are well known to the Executive; 
they are immense, and still susceptible of great exten- 
sion. In asking that Mr. Reynolds be placed at the 
head of the Civil Department attached to the Expedi- 
tion, was only asking in other words that he should re- 
ceive the appointment of Commercial Agent. Until 
recently, many of us had supposed that station had 
been assigned to him; that he ought to have it, and be 
authorized to write the official account of the Expedi- 
tion, we have never doubted. That he is eminently 
qualified to perform these duties, under the sanction and 
regulations of the Department, cannot be doubted ; that 
he has abundantly earned the distinction, which they 
would confer upon him, will admit of as little ques- 
tion. . 

Mr. Reynolds has uttered no complaints to his friends, 
and it has not been until since the passage of the last 
Bill of Appropriations, that they became aware of the 
actual position the Secretary of the Navy had assigned 
him; and not even then, till the discussions in the 
House seemed to leave some doubt whether he was to 
accompany the Expedition in any capacity, had led to 
direct inquiries upon the subject. Any officer conver- 
sant with the history of this Expedition, and knowing 
the relation Mr. Reynolds has maintained to it both in 
and out of Congress, who should object to his partici- 
pating largely in its labors, would, from that fact, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, be himself unfit to com- 
mand; and the interests of the Expedition, and the 
honor of the country would, in all probability, be best 
consulted by his dismissal, and the supplying of his 
place by one of more just, liberal, and enlarged views. 

The undersigned have learned with deep regret, that 
Mr. Reynolds, the originator, the indomitable advocate, 
who has for so long a time persevered against every dis- 
couragement, whose knowledge upon the subject has 
been so fully appreciated by committees and members 
of Congress, and has enlisted so large a share of public 
feeling throughout the country—has received from the 
Department, the meager, unmeaning appointment of 
“Corresponding Secretary to the Commander,”—to 
perform such duty on the Expedition as the justice or 
caprice of the commander might direct ; while the names 
and duties of all others composing the scientific corps, 
as well as juniors in command, were conspicuously 
named in the general instructions for the guidance of 
the Expedition, were thus recognized by the Depart- 
ment in a document to be preserved in all coming time: 
but in that list, and in that document, the name of J. N. 
Reynolds, we learn, is no where to be found ; that no 
duties were assigned him by the Secretary ; in a word, 
that the action of the Department, whether intended or 
not, would go to show that Mr. Reynolds was not re- 
cognized by government, or known in the enterprise 
except only so far as he had an order in the form of an 











appointment from the Secretary, directing him to report 
to the commander for duty. 

The undersigned forbear further comment upon this 
subject, and content themselves by protesting in the 
name of their constituents, the people of the West, as 
well as in their own names, against the continuance of 
such obvious injustice to their fellow-citizen, who has, 
in their opinion, earned far different treatment at the 
hands of the Government. They are aware that many 
difficulties have thus far attended the fitting out of the 
Expedition. Upon these difficulties they feel no dispo. 
sition to dwell. It is enough for them to call the atten- 
tion of the President to the subject in a spirit of frank- 
ness and kindness, feeling assured that their communi- 
cation will be received in the same spirit—and that the 
President will at once give such directions as will be 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned, 

Very respectfully, &c. 

Wasuineton, May 1, 1838. 


This communication we copy from the Cincinnati 
Republican, an administration journal, which informs 
us that it was addressed to the President by nearly 
all the delegates in Congress from the North-western 
States, without distinction of party. This unusual una- 
nimity of men, differing in political opinion, in urging 
the claims of Mr. Reynoxps in this matter upon the 
Government is highly honorable to him—for it has 
been won by no truckling to power, and no sacrifice of 
principle. It is merely the testimony of his own fellow- 
citizens—of the men among whom he has been born 
and educated, and who know him best,—to his charac- 
ter, his capacity, and the claims which they justly 
consider him to possess in connection with this Expedi- 
tion. 

We copy from the Cincinnati Republican, (adminis- 
tration,) its comments on the above communication : 

“This appeal or remonstrance, for it is a little of both, 

was sent to the President early in May last: but its 
publication has been withheld until the present moment, 
in the hope that justice would have been done Mr. 
Reynolds. But we learn that it is determined that Mr. 
Reynolds shall not accompany the Expedition, and the 
communication, though signed by a majority of the de- 
legates in Congress from the West, who are friendly to 
the administration, has not received the courtesy of a 
notice from the President. 
) “ When we take into consideration the uniform sup- 
port the Expedition has always received from the West, 
and especially from the Ohio delegation, who took an 
interest in the enterprise, from the fact that it had been 
originated and successfully prosecuted, by a native of 
Ohio, the conduct of the Executive seems almost unac- 
countable. Here are the wishes of the almost entire 
delegation of the North-western States, strongly and 
manfully expressed. On what ground of petty jealousy 
are the demands of this letter denied? Was it to gra- 
tify a secretary notoriously opposed to the Expedition 
from the moment it was projected, and whose ground 
of hostility to Mr. Reynolds was mainly owing to the 
fact, that he had again and again defeated him before 
Congress? We can assign no other reason for the con- 
duct of the President in this case. 

“Of the arrangements which have given dissatisfaction, 
the appointment of Lieute Wilkes to the command, over 
the heads of his seniors and superiors in every respect, 
is not the least reprehensible. Why was he selected ? 
Was it because he was ready to do the bidding of an 
incompetent Secretary? This is no party measure. 
Strong men on both sides have been and are its sup- 
porters. The country at large bears the expense, and 
has aright toask why matters have been thus managed ? 
The people of Ohio have a voice in the matter, and a 
right to inquire if injustice has been done to one of her 
citizens—the author of the measure—who has by his 
researches and publications, fixed mile stones and guide 
boards for those to carry on the Expedition who have 
now got possession of it—-without the magnanimity to 
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‘astice to its projector. ‘The conduct of the mana- 
pee ‘this affaic x0 A Mr. Reynolds, will find no 
response from honorable men. They may do him 
wrong, but cannot put him down; for, going or staying, 
his triumph has been complete. “The spirit which his 
labors has awakened will not sleep, for whatever is 
done in this Expedition, or by others, which may, and 
no doubt will follow, for the extension and security of 
commerce and the acquisition of scientific knowledge, 
the country will not forget to whom it has been mainly 
owing.” 





WILLIS vs. PAULDING. 


[Many of our readers having expressed a strong de- 
sire to see the piquant article from the pen of Mr. Willis 
on the works of Mr. Paulding transferred to our pages, 
we have determined to insert it. We do so, however, 
reluctantly, because we cannot approve the spirit in 
which the article appears to have been written,—nor 
can we subscribe to the justice of that criticism, which, 
on account of a few blemishes, would sentence all the 
labors of a popular and voluminous writer to condem- 
nation. As an offset to Mr. Willis’s caustic animad- 
versions, we subjoin the brief but able reply of Mr. 
Webb of the N. Y. Courier & Enquirer in vindication 
of Mr. Paulding’s writings.]}—Ed, Sou, Lit. Mess. 


[From the ‘* Corsair.’*] 
PAULDING THE AUTHOR DISINTERRED. 
Paulding’s works in twelve volumes. Harper & Brothers. ~ 


We sympathized with the very warmest of Mr. 
Paulding’s friends in rejoicing at his promotion to the 
Secretaryship. We had long pitied, with the same 
sympathy, the position of an old man, who, with no 
time or energies left, to try a new career, had discover- 
ed, within sight of the grave, that he had mistaken his 
vocation—who, having been ticketed for immortality 
by a few officious and injudicious friends, had worn 
out his label and walked unrecognised at sixty—who, 
in short, was the subject of one of those long-lived lite- 
rary humbugs, which sometimes die with a fortunate 
man, but which Mr. Paulding is so unfortunate as to 
have outlived. He has stepped, however, from this 
crumbling pedestal, and we rejoice that another was at 
hand—-that he had no undignified descent—that his 
grey hairs still enjoy the digito monstrari—and that his 
long practised English, tho’ poor “ woof and web,” for 
an author’s style, does very well indeed for letters to re- 
fractory lieutenants and peccant commodores. 

We consider Mr. Paulding, the author, as dead. If 
there were more than one event in his life, Mr. Secreta- 
ry Paulding might himself write his posthumous me- 
moirs. Quite dead and forgotten! We defy his fond- 
est survivor to quote aline of him. Wechallenge proof 
of idea ever borrow’d of him—of phrase or sentence ever 
plagiarised or gone astray one inch from his twelve 
mortal volumes. We would almost wager that, (the 
Dutch vocabulary of christian names apart) Mr. Secre- 
tary Paulding himself could not, on sudden demand, 
tell the substance of any chapter in the works of Paul- 
ding the author. So complete a submersion in Lethe 
has never before occurred in America. He will have 
one line and one distinction in history—the first forgot- 
ten! He has not died without “his little peculiarity” 
after all. 

Our object, of course, is not to review an obsolete 
and voluminous collection of “works.” We have read 
them, however. We record it as a literary curiosity 
that we have read them. Some fifteen years ago (before 


rs, and the city papers in those days, blew the 
eoeaed before ea yr vengeance. We read his 
“ works” to know “what the devil was in the wind.” 
They had one merit—-open them any where, novel or 
satire, travels or essays, the first sentence you fall upon 
let you completely into his style. There was no varia- 
tion. One eternal canal of low humor dwelling on dis- 
gusting objects with disgusting words, ran through 
them all. He was what the English call “nasty” in 
every thing he undertook. His works lie by us at this 
moment, sent us for review. We will open the upper- 
most at random. Salmagundi—Second Series! Well, 
come! this is in his best style.. Here is some of his 
cleaner humor. 


“Dear Mr. Evergreen,—- 
“T have got my beau again, I tried the prescription 
only once, and sure enough as you predicted, he came 
back yesterday, and brought me a most beautiful nose- 
gay. Poor Miss Pipkins looks as if she had lost her 
sweetheart, and I am so happy, you can’t think. 

“ Adieu, dear Mr. Evergreen, 
“ ErHELINDE. 

“P, S. I intend to send you some bride-cake to 
dream upon.” 


“To Anthony Evergreen, present. 

“ Dear Tony,--Quiz my wig if I havent done the 
business—popped the prescription—-entirely without 
the blunt you know--dad wouldn’t come down—trou- 
bled with ihe shorts—quite at sea—devil a harbor my 
boy—popped the prescription—bills paid—plenty of 
the real stuff—tailor be hanyed—gig afloat—clear the 
streets—d—-ee if I spare a single piggy in all Broadway. 
Off to pop the question to Ethelinde. 

“ Yours, Tony—exquisite Tony, 
**Ranpie Danpy.” 


There’s humor? That is what poor Paulding, dead 
and gone, called humor! It was his best vein. Humor 
with him was to talk of pigs. ‘‘ Piggy” was the funni. 
est diminutive, the wittiest thing in the world. We 
have looked through half a volume to find a page with- 
out pig in it. It is pigallover. “ Pig,” “egg,” “gutter,” 
“gander,” “grab,” “gouge,”—we take the words as they 
catch our eye in turning over. We shall not do justice 
to the great forgotten, however, without trying him on 
an elegant theme. In his novel of Koningsmarke, there 
occurs a dissertation on gentlemanly manners ! — 


“And here we will observe that the best possible 
test of a gentleman is his behavior at a dinner, break- 
fast, or supper table, in a hotel or steamboat. It is 
there that his pretensions are put to the touchstone, 
and that fine clothes fail to hide from observation the 
clown that lurks beneath them. If we find him snatch- 
ing at every dish within his reach ; filling his plate with 
fish, flesh, and fowl ; eating as if his last, or rather his 
first meal, were come; and at the same time looking 
about with his eyes as wide open as his mouth, to see what 
next to devour—not velvet-cloth coat, dandy pantaloons, 
or corset dire, will suffice to place him in the rank of a 
gentleman. Were we to express our idea of a well-bred 
man in one word, we would say, he was a gentleman, 
even in his eating ; nor would we hesitate to place any 
man in that class, who, being fond of soft eggs, should 
be able to eat them boiled hard, without grumbling. We 
remember, for we delight to remember every thing con- 
nected with that gay, -humored, sprightly old gen- 
tleman, Deidrich Knickerbocker, that he always super- 
intended his eggs himself, by a stop watch, and more 
than once came near to scalding his fingers in his haste 
to rescue his favorites from the boiling element, ere the 
fatal crisis was passed. 

“ This diversity of taste extends to almost every en- 
joyment and luxury of life, more especially to books, 
in the composition of which, notwithstanding so many 
appearances to the contrary, we will venture to say, 
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ed hard studies, as some would like hard eggs; while 
others luxuriate in raw sentiment, and melting, drivel- 
ling, ropy softness.” 


Poor Paulding! He thought he had an idea of a gen- 
tleman ! 

_ Our object, as we said before, is not to review the 

works of the dead-alive Secretary, though they were sent 
us that we might do so. We have taken him up to 
speculate upon the curious subject of literary humbug. 
How in the name of wonder did these twelve volumes 
of flat, pointless, and essentially vulgar stuff ever find 
printer, publisher, puffer, and reader! Paulding’s works 
were known in America from the time the author first 
wrote for the newspapers till he ceased writing for 
them—say from 1786 to 1830. At that period they 
suddenly dropped out of all recollection, and will be a 
“ curiosity in literature” for the future D’lsraeli of our 
country—but let us put down a fact or two for the basis 
of his speculations. 

Every lion has his jackal. Paulding was Washing- 
ton Irving’s. 

Those who have lived in “ literary circles,” so called, 
know very well, how, on the appearance of any man of 
genius, there gathers about him a knot of patronisers, 
who by dint of talking of his works, praising him to his 
face, giving him advice and ferreting out the origin of 
his play, poem, or tale, grow to fancy, at last, that he is 
their own production—found, fostered, moulded, and 
sustained entirely by their own penetration, skill, coun- 
sel, and generosity. Washington Irving grew up in 
such a circle. He was as modest as he was gifted, and 
after writing that which will live forever, it never oc- 
curred to his retiring mind that there could be any 
objection to his friends’ taking as much of his merit to 
themselves as they pleased. They had suggested the 
idea, It was their family story. They had read it in 
manuscript. “ He is our Washington Irving.” 

Having made one author, entirely by themselves, and 
he well on his way to immortality, this same creative 
circle undertook another. Mr. Paulding had furnished 
the alloy to Irving’s gold in Salmagundi, and they fan- 
cied that if the fusion could be continued a while, he 
might pass, alone. He had one advantage, too, which 
Irving had not,—he could circulate himself,—in the 
newspapers, At it they went—hammer and trumpet. 

The one rule was, never separate their names. Irving 
and Paulding! Irving and Paulding ! Invine anv Paut- 
ping! Every old maid on the Hudson took the slogan 
like an echo. Every newspaper Siamesed the words. 
Every blow of the hammer and blast of the bellows at 
the blacksmith’s shop on the Hudson, (which was the 
centre of this manufactory of authors,) rung out “Irving 
and Paulding!” Irving had consented to write in the 
same book with him. All the newspapers echoed the 
union. The public took it for granted they were linked 
for immortality. Who were the principal American 
authors? “Irving and Paulding!” Who wrote Salma- 

undi? “Irving and Paulding!” Who wrote the 

ketch-book ? “Irving and Paulding!” The words 
stuck together, from constant repetition, like the names 
of a mercantile firm. There was no separating them. 
As you say, “Day and Martin’s” daughter or son, it 
was “Irving and Paulding’s” new book. He hung 
on to good Geoffrey’s skirts likea shadow. As well as 
he could, he imitated his style. He followed in the 
same vein of subjects, He was witty in Dutch names. 
He floundered after his gay humor in what he called 
satire. He thought it was Irving-like to say sly things 
on every page about “ piggy,” illustrate every thing by 
pigs—-make his humor in short, consist of nothing but 
the transfer of the choice nomenclature of the stye and 
kitchen to polite novels. Ch, well-forgotten Paulding! 

The echo, however, did not reach John Bull’s ears. 
John Bull cried out for “ Irving,” but the jackal strain- 
ed his ears in vain for the appendage. Hence the only 
original book Paulding ever wrote—“ John Bull in 
America.” He hates the English with an emphasis! 


Secretary and all he hates John Bull. Original, did we 
call the book? It is the most faithful collection of jokes 
on foreigners, from the American newspapers, ever 
made. They are strung together with very original ma- 
lice, very original misstatements, Very original whole. 
sale abuse, and that is all that ever was original in this 
most bilious author. Any file of Mississippi or Ken- 
— papers will give you the entire staple of the book, 

e are glad that our great and beloved author, 
Washington Irving, has at last followed the example of 
Peter Schlemihl, and sold his shadow. We were well 
nigh sure at one time, that “P.” would have been the 
initial on the foot-stone of his grave. The unlucky 
Schlemihl, however, could not have been more astonished 
when the devil rolled up his shadow to pocket it, than 
must have been the modest Geoffrey at the marvellous 
alacrity with which his dissevered twin sunk into obli- 
vion, Out he went like a candle snuff—one day Paul- 
ding and [rving—the next, Paulding the ship-chandler. 
One day half an author at least—the next, a patient 
old gentleman cyphering his way to a secretaryship. 
There he site—all honor to his new dignity! But it will 
be a mortifying remembrance to his fame founders on 
the Hudson, that, let him drag out the bilious remainder 
of his life how he will, they themselves must acknow- 
ledge that the “Secretary stood alone !” 


WEBB vs, WILLIS. 


[From the New-York *‘ Courier & Enquirer.’*] 


The Hon. James K. Paulding.—In glancing our eye 
cursorily, a day or two ago, over the pages of the vari- 
ous hebdominals which have of late become so nume- 
rous in this city, our attention was arrested by a lead- 
ing article in “The Corsair,’ headed “ Paulding the 
author disinterred.” The title exciting our curiosity, 
and promising something more congenial to our taste, 
than the wonted compound of love-sick stories and 
lack-a-daisical remarks, we were led to read it, and 
‘were sorry to find it, a malignant attempt to wound 
the literary reputation of a gifted man, who most de- 
servedly fills a high place among the successful authors 
of the country, and whose writings have besides the 
rare merit of being conspicuous for American feelings 
and attachment to American institutions. 

It is for this reason only, that we deem it incumbent 
on us to notice the article in question ; for we do not 
believe that Mr. Paulding himself, or any of his perso- 
nal connexions—whom this writer has also thought it 
becoming to disparage—will treat it with aught but 
silent contempt. We do not believe that Mr. Paul- 
ding’s literary reputation will suffer an iota in public 
estimation from an assault, made evidently, under vin- 
dictive feeling, and supported by assertions so unfound- 
ed, that they carry with them their own refutal. 

Of the spirit, which predominates throughout this 
pretended criticism, we will give but a few proofs. 
The most extensive iron works in this part of the 
Union—and the proprietors of which are descendants 
of one of our oldest and most respectable families— 
are called “the blacksmith’s shop on the Hudson.” 
Mr. Paulding is sunk into a “ ship chandler” whilst fill- 
ing the office of Navy Agent at this port, and because 
in one of his novels, Mr. Paulding, in rebuking the 
scramble which takes place at meals on board our 
steamboats, says, it is the test of a gentleman to refrain 
from joining in it, his critic exclaims, “ Poor Paulding! 
he,thought he had an idea of a gentleman!” We have 
no doubt the ideas of the two materially differ on the 
true constituents of gentility, and as little, that Mr. 
Paulding, sternly aristocratic as he is in his feelings 
and habits of life--maugre all his republicanism, and 
bad as the company is into which he has now fallen— 
will laugh at the thought of receiving a lesson on gen- 
tility from “The Corsair.” 

In endeavoring to reconcile the great eelebrity which 
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Mr. Paulding’s works have attained, with the low esti- 
mate this critic would affix to them, he asserts that this 
celebrity is to be attributed to the friends of Mr. Paul- 
ding ever attaching his name to that of Mr, Irving. 
‘© Who wrote the sketch book?” it is asked, and the an- 
swer given is “Irving and Paulding.” Such answer was 
never given, and the whole assumption is entirely gra- 
tuitous. The names of Mr. Irving and Mr, Paulding 
were never used in association as authors, except in 
regard to the Salmagundi, and then justly. 

With the same view, the critic assumes that Mr. 
Paulding’s works have none of them been republished 
in Europe, and with the same justice. We have our- 
selves seen his Westward Ho! translated into French, 
and his Dutchman’s Fireside, into German; indeed we 
believe we are not going too far in asserting, that all 
his works that were susceptible of it, have been trans- 
lated into most of the modern languages. We say 
susceptible, because some of them being solely calcu- 
lated to awaken national feelings and national pride 
among his countrymen, could not be appreciated, if 
understood, by foreigners. 

Lastly, it is asserted, that Mr. Paulding in everything 
he undertook, is what the English call “nasty.” We 
do not exactly know what precise meaning the English 
attach to this word, other than that which it bears here, 
but we think we can divine the meaning the writer 
would affix to the word “ nice,” and thence infer that 
he would give to the opposite extreme. For instance 
he would apply the term “nice” to the author who 
could imagine such fanciful titles for his productions as 








“ Pencillings by the Road Side,” and “ A L’Abri, or 
the Tent Pitched,” or one so full of meaning as “ Lines 
from Under a Bridge,” and so affecting as “The Heart 
Overtasked”--to one who interlards his language with 
ridiculous French, such as apropos pes bottes (Vide Cor- 
sair,) who never hopes to excite a patriotic throb, or 
aims to instruct—who seeks to rebuke no weakness, 
correct no vice, but who revels on the cut of a coat, or 
the ottomans of a lady’s boudoir, and delights in the 
soft shade of a glen. That Mr. Paulding is the very 
reverse of all this, we willingly admit; and for that 
very reason believe, that his works will endure, among 
his countrymen, long after those of his pretended re- 
surrectionist have served the purpose for which they 
aon most apt—the papillottes of ladies’ chamber- 
maids. | 





EDITORS. 


Some editors cast themselves so far beyond those 
courtesies which obtain between well-bred men, that 
they find in their very position an exemption from re- 
sponsibility. No man who has clean apparel himself, 
will return the mud-balls with which he may be assail- 
ed by orie who has taken up his stand in the ditch. 

Anon: 
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MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 


When in the year 1819, it was first arinounced to the American public, by the editor of the Ra+ 
leigh Register, that the people of Mecklenburg in North Carolina, had actually declared themselves 
independent of Great Britain, in May, 1775, the fact was deemed highly improbable by many, and 
among others by Mr. Jefferson, because, according to the best contemporary accounts, independence 
had not yet become the aim, or even the wish of the colonies ; and because, also, it was thought that 
an act so much in advance of public opinion, would scarcely have escaped notice and honorable men- 
tion, when their early suggestion came to be subsequently adopted. 

Mr. Jefferson, having in his correspondence with his friend Mr. Adams, expressed the opinion, 
that the paper published as the ‘‘ Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence,” was not genuine, the 
legislature of North Carolina, soon after the publication of that correspondence, authorized the go-~ 
vernor of the State to collect and publish evidence to establish its authenticity. This was accordingly 
done ; and it appeared by the document thus given to the public, that resolutions of the character 
alleged, had been adopted by the people of Mecklenburg, in May, 1775, that the copy which had been 
published had been found, in manuscript, among the papers of General Davie, and that their authen- 
ticity was confirmed by the recollections of several respectable contemporary witnesses. 

Before the publication of this testimony, there had been a very prevalent tradition in North Caro- 
lina, that some resolutions had been adopted in Mecklenburg in 1775, of an unusually bold character, 
and the proclamation of the royal Governor, which had been preserved in Almon’s Remembrancer, 
expressly referred to those resolutions, among various other “‘ seditious and treasonable acts,”’ in the 
Province of North Carolina. While the Governor’s pamphlet proved the tradition to have been well 
founded, it did not entirely remove the difficulty. The close coincidence between some passages in 
the Mecklenburg paper and the declaration of national independence of the 4th of July, 1776, was 
too remarkable to be attributed to accident, and some were therefore inclined to doubt the genuine- 
hess of the particular resolutions, rather than believe that Mr. Jefferson had been guilty of a plagia- 
rism from a paper, of such humble pretensions, or being guilty, should have escaped detection by his 
contemporaries. On the other hand, the latter alternative was eagerly seized by Mr. Jefferson’s 
enemies, and their wishes, no doubt, contributed to bias their judgments, and inclined them to the 
belief that the paper was genuine, and that Mr. Jefferson had been its copyist. ‘This question is now 
put to rest—thanks to the antiquarian researches of Mr. Peter Force of Washington. He has been 
fortunate enough to procure a newspaper, printed in 1775, which contains a copy of the Mecklenburg 
resolutions, and which have a claim to authenticity, that the written copy found among the papers of 
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General Davie cannot boast, however supported by the distant and fallible recollections of the best 
intentioned witnesses. 

To enable the reader to see the disagreement between the two copies, they are bere placed in juxta 
position. The printed copy is dated May 31, and is published in a paper dated July 12, 1775; and 
the written copy, May 20. 


CHARLOTTE TOWN, MECKLENBURG COUNTY. MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
May, 31, 1775. 20th of May, 1775. 


This day the committee met, and passed the That whosoever directly or indirectly abets, or 
following resolves : in any way, form, or manner, countenances the 
Wuereas, by an address presented to his ma- unchartered and dangerous invasion of our rights, 
jesty, by both Houses of Parliament, in February as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this 
last, the American colonies are declared to be in county, to America, and to the inherent and una- 
a state of actual rebellion, we conceive that all lienable rights of man. 
laws and commissions confirmed by, or derived That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, 
from, the authority of the King or Parliament, do hereby dissolve the political bands which have 
are annulled and vacated, and the former civil connected us with the mother country, and hereby 
constitution of these colonies, for the present, absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British 
wholly suspended. To provide in some degree crown, and abjure all political connection, contract, 
for the exigencies of this county, in the present or association with that nation, who have wantonly 
alarming period, we deem it proper and necessary trampled on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly 
to pass the following resolves, viz: shed the blood of American patriots at Lexington. 
1. That all commissions, civil and military, That we do hereby declare ourselves, a free and 
heretofore granted by the crown, to be exercised independent people ; are, and of right ought to be, a 
in these colonies, are null and void, and the con- sovereign and self-governing association, under the 
stitution of each particular colony, wholly sus- control of no power other than that of our God and 
pended. the general government of the Congress; to the 
2. That the provincial congress of each pro- maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
vince, under the direction of the great continental pledge to each other, our mutual co-operation, our 
congress, is invested with all the legislative and lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 
executive powers within their respective provinces; That as we acknowledge the existence and con- 
and that no other legislative and executive power trol of no law nor legal oflicer, civil or military, 
does or can exist, at this time, in any of these co- within this county, we do hereby ordain and adopt 
lonies. as a rule of life, all, each, and every of our former 
3. As all former laws are now wholly suspended laws ; wherein, nevertheless, the crown of Great 
in this province, and the congress have not yet Britain never can be considered as holding rights, 
provided others, we judge it necessary, for the bet- privileges, immunities, or authority therein. 
ter preservation of good order, to form certain rules That it is further decreed, that all, each, and 
and regulations for the internal government of every military officer in this county, is hereby re- 
this county, until laws shall be provided for us by instated in his former command and authority, he 
congress. acting conformably to these regulations. And 
4. That the inhabitants of this county do meet that every member present of this delegation shall 
on a certain day appointed by this committee, and, henceforth be a civil officer, viz. a justice of the 
having formed themselves into nine companies, peace, in the character of a committee-man, to 
viz. eight in the county and one in the town of issue process, hear, and determine all matters of 
Charlotte, do choose a colonel and other military controversy, according to said adopted laws; and 
officers, who shall hold and exercise their several to preserve peace, union, and harmony in said 
powers by virtue of this choice, and independent county ; and to use every exertion to spread the 
of the crown of Great Britain and former consti- love of country and fire of freedom throughout 
tution of this province. America, until a more general and organized go- 
vernment be established in this province. 


The production of a printed copy of these resolutions, in a paper published six weeks after they 
were passed, thus furnishing that highest testimony of their existence which the skeptical called for, 
and which has so well justified a part of their doubts, may be considered now to have established the 
following points, beyond room for cavil or doubt. 

First. ‘The people of the county of Mecklenburg in North Carolina, did, as early as May, 1775, 
pass patriotic resolutions, which showed then a determined spirit of resistance to oppression, and which 
procured for them the honor of being denounced as traiters by a royal governor. 

Secondly. 'Fhey were not so much in advance ef their countrymen in the other provinces and in 
their own, as the resolutions previously published seemed to imply ; for they do not speak of dis- 
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solving the political bands, which had connected 
them with the British government, but merely pro- 
pose a temporary or provisional government so 
long as they were declared in a state of rebellion. 
Both in the preamble and in the three first resolu- 
tions, they regard the British authority as merely 
« syspended,” not annihilated. The last resolution, 
is merely a consummation of their purpose pre- 
viously declared. 

Thirdly and lastly. This genuine copy complete- 
ly acquits Mr. Jefferson of the improbable charge 
of plagiarism, which party-zealots first industrious- 
ly propagated, and careless reasoners too readily 
admitted. It does not contain a single expression 
or phrase which is to be found in the declaration of 
independence, adopted by Congress. The spu- 
rious copy contained several, which are here print- 
ed in italics, and which from the first, led many to 
doubt its authenticity. 

The questions to which these Mecklenburg reso- 
lutions have given rise, and which may be ascribed 
partly to the interest with which we view whatso- 
ever is in any way connected with the revolution, 
and partly to the avidity with which party-vindic- 
tiveness finds aliment in every thing, may thus be 
considered to be permanently settled. Requiescat 
in pace. INVESTIGATOR. 





ADDRESS TO MY LYRE, 
IN REPROOF FOR ITS LONG SILENCE. 


By the late Miss Margaret Davidson.* 


Awake once more! inactive Lyre, 
From this cold sleep of thine ; 

Behold ! the weeds are twining round, 
Where precious flowers should twine! 


While thou art sleeping idly here, 
Thy garland is unbound ; 

And thy sweet chords, so tuneful once, 
Divested of their sound. 


Unstrung is every golden wire, 
Forgot each witching strain ; 

Could I but rouse thee now, my Lyre, 
I'd wake those notes again. 


Thou’st slept for many a weary day, 
And many a weary night; 

Perchance thy flitting dreams were gay, 
And laden with delight. 


* We have inserted, heretofore, several beautiful articles from 
the pens of this young lady and her talented sister. The above 
sweet lines were written by her at the age of thirteen—some 
three years before her death. Every new production of this 
child of song that comes before us, is well calculated to deepen 
our admiration of her wonderful and rich gifts, and our sorrow 
that her “Lyre”? was so soon crushed forever, and that, with 
the voice of its music around her, she should have passed down 
80 early to the grave.—[Zd. S. Lit. Messen. 





And thou hast only slept to gain 
New themes for melody— 

To pour them forth in one full strain 
Of melting harmony. 


I will not chide thee then, my Lyre, 
Though broken and unstrung ; 

I will not chide thee, though thy strains 
Have long been left unsung! 


But I will bind thy loosen’d string, 
And twine for thee a wreath 

Whose balmy perfume shall arise 
Like angels’ fragrant breath. 


And I will strike thy silent chords, 
So wildly and so gay 

That thou shalt lure a sorrowing heart 
From all its cares away. 


And thou shalt cheer the brow of grief, 
And light the eye of woe, 

And cause the frozen tide of joy 
In rippling waves to flow. 


And thou shalt warm a mother’s heart, 
With all a mother’s fire, 

And then thou wilt be blessed indeed— 
Arouse thee, oh! my Lyre. 


Remember, that I chide thee not, 
For all thy past neglect ; 

Remember, that thy form shall be 
With freshest garlands decked. 


A wave from Lethe’s silent stream, 
O’er all the past shall flow ; 

And thou shalt pour thy sweetest strains 
To nobler purpose now. 


For thou shalt cheer a kindly heart, 
Which sorrow oft hath wrung, 

And thou shalt never, never more 
Be broken and unstrung. 





SONNET—TO MY SISTERS. 


Sweet sisters—ye are far away, and night 
Has closed around us—dark and chill and damp, 
And sullen with dull clouds, All by my lamp 
Alone I sit, and in its tapering light, 
Feel a calm sympathy with common things, 
Which in the sun-bright day I’ve seldom found. 
A few small well-known books are scattered round, 
Silent companions of my wanderings— 
Silent, and yet how eloquent! Alone 
I may not call myself, while these are near : 
Still less, when thinking of my sisters dear,— 
My fancy hears the sweet familiar tone 
Of merry voices, as amid your glee, 
Ye check the laugh sometimes, and talk awhile of me. 
C. P. c 
May, 1839, 
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DR. BIRD’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Adventures of Robin Day; by the author of ‘* Calavar,’ 
‘* Nick of the Woods,” &c. in two volumes. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 


The advancement and perfection of our moral na- 
ture, is the great and ultimate object to be attained by 
science, art, philosophy, poetry, labor, recreation, or 
whatever principle has action and influence upon it. To 
him who is guided by this truth, the world and all its 
existences will assume a new and deeper interest. He 
does not view it only as a great mart for traffic, gain 
and secular labor, or a splendid arena, fitted up for one 
continual gala-day of empty pleasure—it is not only a 
theatre in which we are to weep and laugh and toil and 
die, with no thought going out beyond its local and tem- 
poral things. He isa pilgrim here, it is true, and the 
glory of this universe is gliding and passing away from 
his vision, and he gazes upon orbs of beauty that are 
to hold their festival above his grave as they now do 
ebove the sepulchres of ancient and peopled and forgot- 
ten generations. He soon passes through this sphere 
of earth—lit up with all its loveliness, and hung with 
varied hues, and breathing music from its bowers, it rolls 
swiftly on—and time weaves unceasingly his allotment 
of days; and, ere he is aware, the leaves are withering 
around him, and the great shadows of eternity fall upon 
his path. But, pilgrim as he is, it is for a high and im- 
portant purpose that he is placed here, and every object 
that he sees, and every principle that stirs around and 
within him, has a lesson for his soul—an influence of 
good or of evil. He is a pupil here—he is in the vesti- 
bule of the temple, and may pause and learn its elemen- 
tary and preparatory teachings, although curtains of 
light, and draperied splendor, shut out the glory and 
the mysteries beyond. 

We say, then, that to him who apprehends and bears 
about a liying consciousness of this truth, the world and 
its objects assume a new and a deeper interest. He is 
awake to the true ends of life—to the dignity of his na- 
ture—and he throws off the fetters that bind down the 
soul of the wealth-seeker and the grovelling to earth 
and its low and perishing pursuits. The great waters 
and the lofty mountains are not only common and fa- 
miliar objects—they have a connection with the soul— 
they are emblems of jts inherent grandeur and of the 
fulness and depth of its aspirations; and the stars ap- 
pear notas they do to the distant and indifferent, twink- 
ling orbs set to beautify and adorn, but radiant suns 
which kindle where they shine, and enlighten and viyify 
worlds and systems of wonder and beauty inexpressi- 
ble. If such an one be true to his convictions, he will 

look to it anxiously and closely, and seek out and culti- 
vate those influences which tend to strengthen and pu- 
rify the faculties that are to go with him beyond the 
tomb and live forever. 

Among these influences, literature occupies a prominent 
and important station. For, it is the medium of com- 
munication for thought and passion—it gives the power 


moved and thrilled by it. It has an innate charm and 
authority, which cause its impulses to be felt wherever 
it acts and in whatever form it lives. Go back as far as 
history will carry you, or to the limits within which the 
dim light of tradition falls, and you will find a litera- 
ture—rude and marred with ignorance and error al- 
though it may be—lingering around the shrines of Isis, 
or chanted by the Scalds to the stern measures of the 
Runic rhyme. Look where you will, there is scarce a 
nation or a tribe without it, and although it may be 
held and wielded in the hands of the few, it pervades 
and controls the many. Its kindling spirit is all around 
you. The great memories of the past which you che- 
rish so fondly, are all hallowed by it, and it dwells, like 
the vital principle, in the varied operations of the pre- 
sent. The earth is vocal with it, and the air filled with 
its breathings. 

This great element of the moral and intellectual 
world may be employed as the means of much good or 
of deep and lasting evil. It may speak for yirtue—it 
may speak for Heaven—and man will feel its appeals 
going down into his heart like angels’ voices—or it may 
spread abroad the blight and pollution of vice and crime 
and every sin. It may strengthen the tottering dynas- 
ties of tyrants, and rivet fast the bands of old supersti- 
tion—or it may peal out with a trumpet-tone from the 
altars of the free, and speak for the just and the true. 
It may soar aloft 


** Above the Aonian mount~—” 


and bask in celestial light, with a Milton, or tarnish its 
wings and breathe out the obscene wit of a Rabelais or 
a Sterne. It may shed abroad the demonstrations of 
the Eternal Spirit, and uphold the ark of religion and vir- 
tue, with Paley and Locke, or give utterance to the im- 
pieties, sophistries, and sarcasms of a Voltaire. Ac- 
cording as he who possesses the rich gift of talent em- 
ploys the boon—according as its influences of good or 
evil are nourished and propagated—so will be its results. 

That literature which does not exercise and rightly 
develope the intellectual and moral faculties, but which 
tends to enervate or pervert them, illy compensates, by 
the refinement which it bestows, for the injury it in- 
flicts, and is worse, far worse, than primeval and uncul- 
tivated ignorance itself, “An application to any study,” 
says Bolingbroke, using an expression of Tillotson, “that 
tends neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men or better citizens, is at best but a specious and in- 
genious sort of idleness.” He who is striving to culti- 
vate moral excellence in himself or to diffuse it abroad, 
will feel the truth of this remark, and will be disposed 
to ask of each production as it issues from the press— 
“cui bono?” He will anxiously scrutinize the tenden- 
cies of the literature of the age and nation, and behold 
in its good or evil influences—in its principles of virtue 
or its propensities to vice-the triumph or the defeat of 
his labors and his hopes. 

But, we would remark further, that man is not con- 
fined to any one mode in his endeavors after moral ex- 
cellence. His course must be upward—but he need not 
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pause occasionally to unbrace the sinews and rest the 
weary muscles of the physical frame,—so we may, at 
times, relax the mind from its stern bent and rigorous 
study, and let it find recreation and delight in things 
of a lighter or gayer nature. The principle of litera- 
ture need not always be employed in the more impor- 
tant modes of philosophy, reflection, and fact—music 
may come with its gentle harmonies, and poetry with 
its bright imaginings, and fiction with its charms and 
amusement. In the language of another—* Man was 
made for relaxation as truly as for labor; and by a 
law of his nature, which has not received the attention 
which it deserves, he finds perhaps no relaxation so 
restorative, as that in which he reverts to his childhood, 
seems to forget his wisdom, leaves the imagination to 
exhilarate itself by sportive inventions, talks of amu- 
sing incongruities in conduct and events, smiles at the 
innocent eccentricities and odd mistakes of those whom 
he most esteems, allows himself in arch allusions or 
kind-hearted satire, and transports himself into a world 
of ludicrous combinations. We have said, that on 
these oceasions the mind seems to put off its wisdom; 
but the trath is, that in a pure mind, wisdom retreats, 
if we may so say, to its centre, and there unseen keeps 
guard over this transient folly, draws delicate lines 
which are never to be passed in the freest moments, and, 
like a judicious parent watching the sports of child- 
hood, preserves a stainless innocence of soul in the 
very exuberance of gaiety.” 

We cannot hold with some, then, that the reading of 
novels is never justifiable, and that it is altogether a 
wrong and injurious practice. It may be so used as to 
have its indirect, if not direct influences, in making us 
“better men and better citizens.” This it may do 
even when we view novel-reading only as a source of 
relaxation and amusement. But works of fiction may 
also prove means of instruction. They often contain 
faithful and powerful delineations of character, and 
hold up to the mind’s eye a mirror reflecting the expe- 
rience of the past. Many valuable morals may also be 
derived from their pages, and truth and wisdom may 
be imparted to us as well—perhaps much more vividly— 
in the incidents of a tale, as in the brevity of a maxim 
or the stern simplicity of an essay. In what form more 
familiar and attractive, will you convey such lessons to 
the hearts of the young and unreflecting? The novel- 
ist can touch the deep chords of human passion, and 
show us what follies and what virtues dwell in the hid- 
den soul. He may call up the great events of history, 
in the garb of romance, and we behold the scenes and 
actors of the past time before us, with all the attendant 
circumstances of manners and customs, dress and cha- 
racter, and we gain a minute and lasting knowledge of 
that which otherwise we should never have learned, or 
only passed by in the ponderous and obsolete tomes of 
records and chronicles. You say that novel-reading 
has heen and is the source of much evil, and that it has 
shed poisoning and blighting influences. This is true; 
but do you not see that you may bring the same objec- 
tion, with equal force, against all literature? We grant 
that novel-reading has created evil and even melancho- 
ly effects, but so have all branches of literature, misem- 
ployed and perverted. It is the abuse not the use of 
novel-reading which we reprobate. It is calculated for 


occupy those moments which we ought to devote to su- 
perior and more important affairs. When novel-read- 
ing becomes an all absorbing passion—when business is 
neglected and duty left unperformed—when the mer- 
chant forgets his desk and the clerk the counter—when 
the mistress leaves her household affairs to take care of 
themselves, and the maid follows her example in the 
kitchen—when the student throws by too long his Eu- 
clid and his Livy—in short, whenever we abuse this pri- 
vilege, then it is that works of fiction become produc- 
tive of many and grievous evils. But this is the fault 
of those who do thu# and not of the works themselves. 

Again, because we find some authors devoting their 
time and their talents in diffusing erroneous and immo- 
ral teachings through this medium, are we to condemn 
all novels in the mass? Are we to say that every work 
of fiction shall share the fate of Don-Quixotte’s books 
of chivalry, or go forth to the world with the seal of re- 
probation stamped upon them by the wise and the good ? 
We ask, may not novels, as a means of relaxation 
and of instruction, fulfil a good office and exist as an 
important and beneficial branch of literature? If so, 
condemn not the use of these works because of the abuse. 
We believe that they may be the means of much in- 
struction and good, and we repeat the idea which we 
have already expressed, that even viewed as sources of 
amusement only, they may indirectly, if not directly, 
have their share of influence in making us “ better men 
and better citizens.” 

We have made these remarks not because they were 
particularly called for, nor because they are new, nor 
yet because they are more appropriate to our present 
subject than toany other; for the matter last named, they 
belong as much to any other column of the Messenger 
astothis, But we have a novel—an American novel— 
before us, and we deem what we have said by way of 
introduction, not inappropriate or useless, inasmuch as 
there are many who are, doubtless, anxious to see the 
literature of our country flourish and deepen in its 
growth, and who are cheered at the prospect which 
opens to us, and yet, who are opposed to the reading 
and writing of works of fiction. We respectfully ask 
all such to consider why they are thus opposed, and we 
trust that it may be that they will also discover the im- 
portance and the uses of this department of letters. 
We trust, moreover, that our native authors while they 
emulate the excellences, will avoid the evil ways of 
the old-world novelists. We hope that they will dis- 
card every kind of skepticism, transcendentalism, all 
clothing of vice by the aid of sophistry in the robes of 
virtue, and all sickly sentimentalism and fashionable 
affectation. There are themes enough without the aid 
of these—native and glorious themes. There are re- 
cords that tell of our battles, and holy memories that 
linger by our stream-sides, and chronicles of mighty 
deeds ; and there are scenes for the graphic pencil be- 
neath all our blue, free skies, and in our dark and an- 
cient forests. No—there is no lack of themes here— 
themes for the novelist, that will stir the heart and 
quicken the pulses and call out high thoughts of virtue. 
Let every branch that runs into the common stream of 
our literature, flow pure and blessed as the live foun- 
tains that gush from their thousand sources around us, 
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There was one who took this course, and gained a 
name that did honor to his country, and won green lau- 
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rels wherever he ventured—whether upon the blue 
ocean-wave, or among the red dwellers of the forest, or 
in the broad prairies of the west. But he has descended 
from the proud station which he occupied, and we fear 
that it will be long ere we shall look again upon the 
like of Cooper in his early and palmy days. But there 
are many who have sprung up, and from whom we 
may hope much; and among the foremost of these is 
the author of the volumes now before us. Dr. Bird 
has already obtained a brilliant reputation, and we 
presume that his name will give rapid currency and 
secure an extensive reading to the present work. How 
well he merits this reputation, we are, from circumstan- 
ces, unable to judge; but we venture to say, that the 
decision of the public is a just one, and that his honors 
are well won and worn. We hope that his talents will 
be employed, as a novelist, not only in building up his 
own good fame by writing well, but in purifying and 
perfecting this department of our national literature. 
But we turn to the work before us. 

This book is well-named “‘ Adventures of Robin Day,” 
and the motto chosen for the title-page most appropriate. 
It is, indeed, a record 

** Of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And ’portance in my travel’s history.”’ 

These words will apply, almost literally, to the up- 
rising, down-falling, progress, &c. of the hero Sammy 
September, alias Robin Rusty, alias Sy Tough, alias 
Robin Day, alias Juan ‘Aubrey. The grand feature of 
the work is incident—absorbing and exciting incident— 
from the beginning to the end. Scarcely does the hero 
emerge from one difficulty, before he is entangled in 
another, and when he escapes from the meshes of a 
second we find him struggling in the bogs of a third, 
and soon until the consummation. ‘The plot is an in- 
teresting one; the origin of Robin being wrapped in 
mystery, which is, of itself, a prime ingredient of inte- 
rest, and one calculated to lead him who sits down and 
commences a book, to continue reading until the plot is 
unravelled at thé denouément. The plot of this work 
will develope itself, and a general idea be formed of it 
in the following compendium. 

Robin Day, who tells his own story, and considers 
himself as one of the race of unlucky dogs, came ashore 
with the wreck of a schooner, one wild night in the 
month of September, 1796, upon the coast of New Jer- 
sey, and was picked up “a puny little bantling of 
some twelve or fifteen months old, half famished and 
half drowned, the only living creature, save two ducks 
that were soaking in a coop, and a broken-backed cat in 
the forecastle, that escaped.” The disaster occurred in 
the neighborhood of Barnegat, and suspicions were en- 
tertained that it was less the effect of wave and tempest, 
than of the schemes of land-pirates or wreckers, who lived 
upon the coast, and were frequently accused of decoy- 
ing vessels to destruction by setting up false lights. It 
was rumored, moreover, in this particular instance, that 
the crew of the schooner had met with foul play from 
the wreckers ;—at any rate, they had all disappeared 
but our hero, who, from the fact that he was thrown 
ashore among a class of people whose interest it was 





to keep transactions of this kind dark, never clearly 
ascertained all the minute circumstances of the case. 
Who were his parents was a mystery, as nobody cared 
or took the trouble to inquire. 

The earliest recollections of Robin are of a miserable 
hut by the sea-side, an old hag clad in a sailor’s hat and 
jacket—“ a very Semiramis among land-pirates,” and a 
life of famine, beating, and misery. Here he at first 
obtained the name of Sammy September, and after- 
wards that of Robin Rusty. After seven years of 
thraldom, under the barbarity of this bel-dam and her 
son Ikey, he was rescued from their clutches by the 
hand of a skipper named Duck, the owner of the shal- 
lop “ Jumping Jenny,” who interfered one day in his 
favor, and after resorting in vain to mild means, at 
length bore him off per force. But this change was 
from bad to worse, and, regarded by his deliverer as a 
portion of his goods and chattels, he now led a most 
degraded life of servitude and bondage. On board of 
the Jumping Jenny, the freight of which vessel was 
wood, oysters, fish, and sundries, and at times the plun- 
der of the wreckers, carried to New York and other 
places, our hero, in the capacity of ship’s cook, suffered, 
starved, and smarted under kicks and blows, and grew 
up in abject ignorance, until his thirteenth year, when, 
he tells us, that he “ was a wretched little stunted thing, 
to appearance not more than nine year’s old, a picture 
of raggedness, emaciation and misery, a creature with 
no more knowledge, intelligence or spirit than a ferry- 
man’s horse, or a sick ape ; which latter animal, I have 
often been told, I much more resembled at that time 
than a human child. In fact, the brutality of my skip- 
per had made me almost an idiot: it had killed my 
spirit and stupified my mind; and such was the gross 
darkness in which I had been suffered to grow up, that 
I was ignorant even of the existence of the Great Be- 
ing, the refuge of the orphan, and the avenger of his 
wrongs, I had never even heard his name, except in 
the execrations, with waich my tormentor coupled it a 
thousand times a day.” 

But a new era dawned upon the life of Robin. One 
summer’s day, having cast anchor near a wharf of a 
large city in New Jersey, he was set to work at pluck- 
ing the feathers from the back of a luckless and venera- 
ble gander, which had been murdered for the purpose 
of the skipper’s dinner. While perched upon the 
bowsprit engaged in this operation, he attracted the 
attention of some frolicsome lads, assembled on the 
neighboring wharf, and in a batteau hard by, who pre- 
sently saluted him with occasional vollies of pebbles 
and oyster-shells. In the course of this pleasant 
amusement, one of the urchins succeeded in cutting 
the forehead of Robin with a shell, but, in his effort to 
do so, lost his balance and was precipitated into the 
river. From this danger he was rescued by our gene- 
rous hero, but at the expense of the gander, and a torn 
jacket, shirt and back. For thus losing his master’s 
dinner, he was dragged, kicked and severely beaten 
with a rope’s end ; but was rescued in the midst of this 
brutality by the father of the boy whose life he had 
saved, who carried him to his house, dressed his wounds, 
and washed and clothed him. As to skipper Duck, he 
was first laid in a common jail, then mulcted ina heavy 
fine, imprisoned for a month, and finally keel-hauled, 
tarred and feathered, and sent out of town. 
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Robin’s friend and deliverer was a Doctor Howard, 
whose humanity and zeal in his behalf were strongly 
exerted. Every effort was made by this amiable and 
philanthropic man to ascertain the particulars of the 
shipwreck and the parentage of the poor orphan, but 
they were of but little avail, As to master Day, being 
now ensconced in good quarters, he troubled his head 
but little about these matters, and, from his dullness 
and stupidity and grovelling desires, he bid fair to have 
dwelt in the kitchen all his days, for his patron having 
toiled in vain to awaken his dormant faculties, resigned 
him to the congenial office of scullion and turnspit. But 
from this state he was aroused, however, by the efforts 
of nature and the exertions of master Tommy, the lad 
whom he rescued from a watery grave, and the only 
son of Doctor Howard. This youth, who was, in 
reality, amiable and generous, although full of the boy- 
ish love of fun and mischief, contracted a strong affec- 
tion for our young “ship’s cook,” and from being his 
playmate assumed the office of instructor, and taught 
him to read ere the doctor was aware that the first step 
had been taken upon the ladder of learning. From 
this, he was transferred to the doctor’s study, and thence 
to the school, and by a melancholy event which soon 
after occurred, he acquired the place of a son in the 
affections of his patron. This event was the disap- 
pearance of Tommy, who was supposed to have been 
drowned while engaged in swimming, and whose body 
could not be recovered. Doctor Howard had but one 
other child, a weak and sickly daughter, and this blow, 
therefore, rendered him almost literally childless, In 
short, by the affection of his benefactor and his wife, 
our hero became a spoiled child, and while she lived, 
which was not long, “‘even Tommy himself had not 
been more effectually humored to the top of his bent.” 
The name Rusty was now exchanged for that of Day, 
and Robin entered upon a school-boy career. Our 
hero’s description of the youthful male portion of the 
last generation, is by no means a flattering, but we be- 
lieve a perfectly just one. He tells us that “they were 
all sons of Ishmael, at war with themselves and every 
body else ; and firmly persuaded, that, as courage was 
by far the highest and noblest of all human attributes, 
0 strife and battle were the most delightful of human 
enjoyments.” Robin Day’s associates were remarka- 
bly pugnacious, and “ fight,” “ flog,” and “ lick,” were 
terms, and their practical definitions circumstances, of 
daily and hourly occurrence. Among these young 
heroes, on account of his callousness and indifference to 
blows—a quality acquired under the rough tuition of 
the skipper—our friend obtained the nickname of “ Sy 
Tough,” and finally becomes the Julius Cesar of the 
school. The only successful competitor with “Sy,” 
was one master Richard or “ Dicky” Dare, quite an 
important and prominent character throughout the re- 
mainder of this adventurous history. This lad, the 
son of a revolutionary officer, was a hero from top to 
toe, whose heart delighted in nothing so much as a re- 
gular battle, and whose mind was filled with visions of 
drums, trumpets, banners and soldiery. Between the 
martial Dicky and the tough Sy, a spirit of generous 
rivalry existed ; for, although they were continually 
fighting, neither obtained the palm of victory. 

Under two such renowned and valiant leaders, the 
school was converted into a perfect Champs de Mars— 


the spirit of rebellion against the tyrant-rule of peda- 
gogues broke forth, and, as master after master was 
“licked” and driven out, the sacred retreat of study 
and discipline, became, ere long, an abode of anarchy, 
and the theatre of a mimic French revolution. But, at 
length, the young desperadoes encountered their match, 
in the person of a gigantic Irishman by the name of 
M’Goggin, who professed to teach nothing but “r’ading, 
writing, ’rithmetic, and dacent manners,” and who, 
therefore, our hero presumes, was obtained solely for 
the purpose of testing the efficacy of the brutum fulmen. 
The effect of the administration of professor M’Goggin 
was such, that he over-awed even the redoubtable 
Dicky Dare himself, chilled the hearts of the lesser 
rebels, and, to the great amazement of all the town, 
actually made his scholars to be, for five whole days, 
“the best behaved boys that were ever seen in a school- 
room.” But an insurrection at length broke out against 
the government of the Kilkenny “ tacher,” which ri- 
pened into a Kilkenny row, and ended with a Kilkenny 
triumph, The rebels were routed, “ horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” and the reign of despotism established. 
The prominent part which our hero assumed in these 
exploits, grieved and distressed his benefactor, and 
finally resulted in a promise of amendment, a with- 
drawal from school, a doffing of the school-boy garb, a 
donning of boots and neckcloth, and a commencement 
of the study of medicine. The influence of the doc- 
tor’s daughter, Nanna, who had recovered her health, 
and now in her fifteenth year was fast blooming into 
beautiful womanhood, it would seem, had some effect 
in leading our hero to this determination. To this 
being, the affections of her father were fast knitting 
with increasing strength, and, as was natural, towards 
Robin they were becoming somewhat Jess warm. But, 
in spite of love and good resolutions, the spirit of mis- 
chief would move and break out. Our hero joined a 
conspiracy, plotted and carried on by the indefatigable 
Dicky, or, as he was termed, General Dare, against 
the strong-fisted tyrant M’Goggin. We wili not enter 
into the details concerning this adventure. Suffice it 
to say, that the scheme was carried out in such a man- 
ner that professor M’G. was left for dead. This un- 
fortunate result, as may well be conceived, produced 


rators. In grief and agitation, Robin is informed by 
doctor Howard, that M’Goggin is fatally injured—is 
ordered to fly—and provided with a horse, a letter con- 
taining money directed to Philadelphia, a sum for his 
own use, and a string of beads taken from his neck by 
mother Moll at the time of the wreck of the schooner, 
he leaves his home, his patron, and Nanna, and with 
all the energy which horse, rein and spur can give, 
enters for the first time “upon the world.” In the 
course of his swift flight, with the fear of constable and 
posse comitatus urging him on, he encounters his old 
comrade Dicky, flying also for dear life, and, provided 
with fifty dollars and a sorrel nag, going to fight the 
battles of our country, at that time engaged in the last 
war with Great Britain. Upon the road they fall into 
an encounter with a robber, the consequence of which 
is, that the desperado is conquered by the General, but 
their horses take flight and Dicky and Robin part com- 
pany. In the next “serape” in which master Day is 
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involved, we find him accused by this very robber of 
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having aided in plundering him, and of having stolen 
from him the horse upon which he rode. From this 
trouble, Robin escapes by a window, wanders through 
the woods, in the rain, and finally arrives at the city of 
Philadelphia. Here, at the outset, his adventures are 
numerous and comical enough, and as he describes a 
nuisance, under which we think it quite probable our 
good brethren of Philadelphia and strangers visiting 
their city, suffer at the present day, we give the de- 
scription of his entry in his own words, 


** Having got over my first amazement at the sight of such a 
prodigious number of houses and people, and emerged from a 
species of dejection which held me for a moment at the thought 
of my insignificance and almost nonentity among such a multi- 
tude of men, I began to enjoy greater ease and contentment of 
mind than I had known for several days. My very insignifi- 
cance, it appeared to me, was my best protection; for ‘* sure,” 
thought I, ‘‘ among so many people, I shall be in little danger 
of my pursuers, the constables and deputy-sheriffs, who might 
hunt for me in such a city for weeks in vain.” 

With this encouraging reflection, my natural spirits returned 
at length, to such a degree, that instead of jumping into the 
gutter, to make room for every body that passed, as I had mo- 
destly done at first, 1 elbowed my way along like others, en- 
deavoring to assume, as far as I could, the air of ease, and the 
step of busy haste, which seemed to characterize the citizens. 

In this I succeeded to my wish, and had just begun to conceit 
myself almost a citizen, and to fancy that every body else so 
considered me, when my equanimity received a blow from the 
wheelbarrow of a black porter; who, coming up from behind, 
whistling Yankee Doodle with a vigor that drowned the creak- 
ing of his wheel, tumbled me into a lot of pottery arranged 
along the pavement; whereby, though I received no greater 
injury than a rent or two in my coat, great damage was done 
among the merchandise. 

This accident, which might have moved the concern of any 
rational being, its cause, the negro, did not seem in the least to 
regard, but went on his way, whistling as before; which in- 
censing me, I started up, intending to chastise him for his impu- 
dent assault, with a staff I had cut in the woods, and stili re- 
tained. But here I was doomed to a disappointment, the dealer 
in washbowls and pattipans seizing me by the collar, and declar- 
ing I should not leave him until I had paid for the damage I had 
done, which he estimated at two or three dollars, though he 
afterwards abated his demand to one. I would have remon- 
strated upon the injustice of making me pay for a mischief evi- 
dently caused by the negro ; But my merchant only grew angry, 
and declared he would carry me to the nearest justice ; which 
was an alternative so frightful to me, who had such terror of, 
and such occasion to keep at a distance from, all limbs of the 
law, that I consented to satisfy his demand, and handed him a 
five-dollar bill accordingly. But this being a New Jersey note, 
which, he affirmed, was, like the bills of all New Jersey banks, 
at a discount, he refused to receive it, unless I allowed him an 
additional half-dollar by way of premium ; and I was about 
yielding to his demand, when a decent looking man stepped 
forward, inveighed against the roguery of the fellow for endea- 
voring, as he said, to take advantage of my youth and igno- 
rance, swore that New Jersey bank-bills were never at a dis- 
count, but always at a par, and ended by giving the fellow a 
dollar bill of some Philadelphia bank, and handing me four 
others as change; which being done, he clapped my Jersey 
note into his own pocket, and walked off, to escape the thanks 
with which I, charmed with his politeness and liberality, was 
disposed to overwhelm him. 

This occurrence gave me a high idea of the generosity and 
kindness of Philadelphians to strangers ; which was only abated 
by my discovering, as I did about five minutes afterwards, that 
the four bills given me by the good-natured stranger, were coun- 
terfeit, and my liberal gentleman a rascally swindler, who had 
rescued my youth and ignorance from the jaws of the pottery 
merchant, only to enjoy a huger bite of them himself. 

Having accomplished this adventure, I proceeded onward, 
intending to hunt my way to some respectable hotel, without 
asking assistance of any one to direct me; a measure that I 
thought was needless, and which I had, besides, the greater 
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aversion to, as it would be to acknowledge myself a stranger; 
and I considered that the fewer who knew that, the less would 
be my danger of discovery. 

Thad not well got over the anger I had been thrown into by 
the assault of the porter, when it was my fate to encounter 
another blackamoor, a strapping tatterdemallion, who had upon 
his shoulder an axe and beetle, with a brace of iron wedges 
suspended by a string, which he clinked together as he went, 
crying at intervals, ‘‘ Wood! wood! split wood!’ with a very 
nasal twang, and a melodious snap quite inimitable. This ya- 
gabond, who seemed as deeply engaged in the enjoyment of his 
music as the porter had been, I very naturally expected would 
get out of the way, as he passed me; instead of doing which, 
he stalked against me, as if entirely ignorant of my presence, 
or quite indifferent to it ; and I was, in a twinkling, laid upon 
my back by his maul, which struck me on the head, while his 
two wedges, at the same time, beat such a tattoo on my breast, 
that I thought, during the instant of contact, they would have 
drummed my heart out. I leaped up, greatly exasperated, and 
snatched at my stick to beat the villain; who, perceiving my 
design, which was made the more manifest by some abusive 
epithet I let fly at him, paused a moment, and regarding me 
with extreme astonishment and contempt, exclaimed—‘“‘ Guy! 
guessthe younker’s a fvol! Git out of my way, will you?” 
And with these words, and the addition of his usual twanging 
note, ** Wood! woed ! split wood! he passed on, leaving me 
covered with rage and mortification ; which were the greater for 
my not having dared to beat him; for, in truth, while he spoke, 
he laid hold of his beetle as if resolved to requite any attack | 
should presume to attempt, by making a wedge of me, and 
driving me through the pavement. 

In two minutes more, I encountered a similar accident ; a 
third negro running against me with a violence that pitched me 
into a cellar; where was a cooper making cedar barrels or 
churns, one of which I had the satisfaction to demolish, just as 
he had completed his task of putting its different parts together. 
And here again I expected to be met with a claim for damages; 
but my cooper was a good-natured fellow ; and having eyed me 
a moment with surprise, while I was dragging my Jeg from amid 
the ruins of his work, he said, as if giving me friendly counsel— 
** You’ve kicked the barrel to pieces this time, my fine fellow ; 
take care, the next, you don’t kick the bucket.*» Which piece 
of wit—for a piece of wit, I believe, he considered it—having 
passed his lips, he burst into a haw-haw of approbation at his 
own smartness; and I cursing him in my heart for his insensi- 
bility to my pangs—for I had broken my shin by the accident— 
and mad with vexation and a vengeful desire to punish the 
author of my misfortunes, clambered up to the street again, but 
only to find the victorious rascal had vanished away. 

These three several assaults led me to further observation of 
the deportment of the colored gentlemen of Philadelphia ; and I 
was soon convinced that they were, next to the pigs, the true 
aristocracy of the town, or, at least, of the streets thereof. I 
perceived that all passers-by of white complexion and genteel 
appearance, of all ages and both sexes, gave the way to their 
sable brethren, stepping reverentially aside, to let them pass; 
and that, if they did not, the chance was that the sable brethren 
would revenge the slight by jostling them into the gatter or any 
open packing-box that lay convenient. I observed also, that 
there was nothing to be gained by the sufferer remonstrating, in 
such cases ; exeept a deal of insolent and abusive language, 
which the lords of the trottoir had always ready at command, 
by way of convincing the complainant that they were as good as 
himself, if not a great deal better. The insolence of the black 
republicans wasto me astonishing, though not more so than the 
general submissiveness with which I found it endured. I saw 
one fellow, a porter with a wheel-barrow, execute, upon a well 
dressed lady, the same feat that his comrade had lately per- 
formed upon me; that is, he knocked her down with his car- 
riage, though not upon a pile of pottery ; and the only apology 
the villain made was a great horse-laugh, and a giggling cry of 
** Couldn’t help it, Missus, pon wudder honer!’ Nor did I 
find a single one of the many persons who witnessed the aggres- 
sion, and helped the lady to her feet, who was disposed to resent 
it, further than by declaring, *‘ the colored people were growing 
too insolent ;”? except, indeed, myself; who being, by this tiie, 
boiling over with indignation, saluted the grinning baboon with 2 
thwack of my staff over the shins, which had the effect of sur- 
prising him into a very singular leap or dodge, that carried him 
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head-foremost into his own barrow; the back of which giving 
way under the blow, he went shooting over the wheel, likea 
ship at a launch, rushing down her rollers into the dock, plough- 
ing his way with his nose over the bricks, in a manner that was 
astonishing to behold. For this salutation, it is highly probable, 
I should have received in return a furious drubbing from the in- 
censed gentleman, had not a shopkeeper who stood at his door, 
surveying the spectacle, advised me to retreat before the negro 
had recovered his feet ; assuring me that he (the blacky) would 
have me immediately taken up and carried before a magistrate ; 
by whom I would be heavily fined for the liberty I had taken. 
The name of magistrate was sufficient to put me on my best 
behavior ; and I left the place, accordingly, without delay. 
But I was stil] so much enraged at the insolence of these black 
gentry, having never before been accustomed to see any that 
were not very polite and humble in their carriage, that I could 
not resist an impulse, which now seized me, to provide in ad- 
vance a suitable punishment—thut is, of a character that should 
not endanger myself—for the next one I should happen to meet. 
Perceiving a tobacconist’s shop at my elbow, I entered it, and 
bought some Scotch snuff, and a box to hold it; and it was here 
that I made the discovery of my four bank-notes being counter- 
feit, the tobacconist refusing to receive them, and even showing 
some inclination to detain me and send for an officer to inquire 
how I had got them ; until I appeased his distrust by producing 
one of my Jersey bills, and relating how I had been imposed 
upon. This man I found tobe as facetious asthe cooper. Upon 
my demanding if he had any very strong snuff, he replied, with 
a grin— he had some so strong the box wouldn’t hold it ;”? and 
when I told him of my mishap with the pottery, he declared 
that ‘‘ that was the only way of taking pot-luck uninvited.” 
He consoled me for the imposition practised upon me with the 
four notes, by saying that, ‘* whatever we might think of them, 
they were undoubtedly counterfeit--which he supposed, in plain 
English, meant fit for the counter.” In short, this happy per- 
sonage astounded me by a multitude of quibbles, which he pro- 
duced as a hen does her eggs, with a furious cackle after each ; 
and then dismissed me with my box of snuff, which, its violence 
setting me sneezing as I left the door, he declared was, never- 
theless, ‘* not to be sneezed at.?? 

I had not walked twenty steps, before I beheld a black fellow 
approaching, dressed like a dandy, though of the shabby gen- 
tee] order, his hat cocked smartly on the side of his head,a 
rattan in his hand, with which he thwacked his boots at every 
second step, with a swaggering gait, and a look that said as 
plainly as if labelled in show-bill letters on his nose, which was 
the broadest part of his countenance, *‘ Get out of my way, 
white man !”—an injunction very dutifully observed by every 
well dressed white man who met him. 

As for me, who was not at all disposed to yield him such in- 
dulgence, but was, on the contrary, eager for the encounter, I 
loosened the cover of my snuff-box, as if to regale me with a 
pinch ; and, pretending to look over my shoulder, as if ignorant 
of his approach, continued to advance in the middle of the 
walk, until the gentleman, scandalized at my presumption, and 
resolved to punish it, suddenly came in contact with me in such 
a way, and with such violence, as must have prostrated me, had 
I not prepared myself for the assault. I took advantage of the 
concussion to tap the bottom of my snuff-box, from which the 
contents immediately flew into the rascal’s face, filling eyes, 
nose, mouth and lungs; from which last there presently issued 
a most terrific yell of surprise and anguish, that was followed 
by a volley of shrieks and execrations without number, the fel- 
low dancing about, in the agony of pain and blindness, in a 
manner highly consolatory to my insulted feelings. I crowned 
my triumph by exclaiming, as if with rage and indignation at 
my loss, *‘ Hang you, you rascal, you’ve spilled my snuff!” 
With which reproach, that served the purpose of both explana- 
tion, and apology for the accident, to the persons who came 
crowding round the negro, I immediately took my departure, 
turning into another street, and walking away with all the un- 
concern imaginable.” 


After meeting with several repulses in his endeavors 
to procure accommodations at some of the hotels, he 
finally obtains quarters at a chop-house, whence, having 
appeased his appetite, he sets out in order to find the 
dwelling of Mr. Bloodmoney; the gentleman to whom 





his patron’s letter, containing the remittance, was ad- 
dressed, and from whom he expected to receive direc- 
tion as to his future destination. Instead of Mr. 
Bloodmoney, he encounters a sharper, who passes him- 
self off as Mr. B.—opens the letter—coolly pockets the 
hundred dollars encloseddirects him to write to doc- 
tor Howard for five-hundred more—orders and eats a 
supper at his expense, and leaves him to return to his 
lodgings. Here he finds his wallet opened and robbed 
of his clothing, and, as an answer to his complaint, is 
obliged to treat to a gallon of gin and turned neck and 
heels out of doors. In this exigency, he again comes 
in contact with the pseudo Mr, Bloodmoney, whom 
Robin supposes all the while to be the veritable gentle. 
man himself. He is invited by his friend, who, by the 
by, is quite maritime in his manners, into an elegantly 
furnished dwelling, where the scoundrel, under inge- 
nious. pretence, attempts a mostaudacious robbery. In 
the midst of feasting and revelry, they are surprised by 
the appearance of a young lady walking in her sleep, 
and whom the‘robber insults by a kiss, Awaking in 
alarm, she is defended from his assaults by Robin. At 
this juncture, they are interrupted by the entrance of 
the true Mr, Bloodmoney, in whose house they are, 
and three or four negroes, by whom they are knocked 
down and secured, and Robin ascertains that the real 
name of his companion, is Captain Brown, alias the re- 
doubtable desperado Hellcat. From this dilemma he 
is extricated by the gratitude of the young lady—a 
lovely Spaniard—and after plumping into a water- 
hogshead, dodging the watchmen, and running through 
the rain, he finds himself in the suburbs of the city~ 
with the pleasant reflection, that, (although really inno- 
cent of the offence of the night,) added to his former 
trouble—the death of M’Goggin—his character is now 
marked with the stain of burglary. 

Through mud and rain, cheerless, and a part of the 
time hatless, first in the boot of a coach from which he 
is pitched into a brook, and then inside of the coach it- 
self, our hero at length arrives at Wilmington in Dela- 
ware. He has now formed the philosophical resolu- 
tion, that since he was so egregiously duped by Captain 
Brown, he would never again be hoaxed by any man, 
and determines to act upon the principle of considering 
every man a rogue until he is proved to be honest. 
He found Wilmington in an uproar—filled with drum- 
ming and fifing and the pomp of preparation, and ex- 
cited by the tidings that the British had landed at the 
head of the Elk or some other water of the Cigesa- 
peake. He here resolves to join a band of volurfeers 
or any other armed force that might offer ; but his mar- 
tial career is nearly crushed in the bud by afiother 
incident, which is nothing less than the arrival of Mr. 
John Dabs, a constable from the town in which doctor 
Howard resided, and who pounces upon him with an 
*T’ve got you, by jingo!” It appears, however, that 
John Dabs had not arrested him for the purpose of 
conveying him back to the clutches of the law—but to 
restore him to his patron. He informs him that 
M’Goggin had recovered from his injury, had been 
bought off by doctor Howard from making a complaint 
against him, and sent away by the trustees. Upon 
this result the good doctor had offered a reward for his 
recovery, and incited Mr. Dabs thereby to set out in 
pursuit. But cunning Robin, now grown worldly-wise 
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and philosophical, had no notion of being nabbed by 
this, as he conceived, artfully-contrived story to decoy 
him to the terrors of the prison or the gallows, and, 
therefore, by a stratagem, effects his escape once more. 
Alas for his philosophy !—Dabs’ story was true. 

On trudged Robin, in pursuit of war, glory and 
Dicky Dare, towards the scene of action; in the 
course of which journey he fell in with the following 
valiant troop, which might have marched well into the 
field side by side with Falstaff’s ragged regiment, or 
the redoubtable forces of the renowned General Van 
Poffenburgh. 


- !was wakened by sounds the most agreeable, at that time, 

that could fall upon my ears; they were bursts of military 
music, the rojl of a distant drum, that accompanied a fife, 
breathing out the spirit-stirring notes of Yankee Doodle. 

** Bravo!” said I, kindling with joy and enthusiasm; ‘*I 
shall now be a volunteer; and Mr. John Dabs, and cowardly 
villagers, and barking dogs, and their crazy masters, may all 
go tothe »? it is no matter to whom. 

I followed the sounds; and by and by, I caught sight of the 
martial band from which they proceeded, consisting of no more 
than ten or twelve persons in all, whose odd appearance and 
equipments, struck me with amazement. Their dresses were 
by no means military, no two being decked precisely alike ; 
some had long coats, some jackets, and some neither jacket nor 
coat; but most of them had scarfs, or what were meant for 
scarfs, of all imaginable hues, red, yellow, green, blue--tied 
about their loins, and a few had even additional ones wrapped 
round their hats. Their arms were as various as their accou- 
trements—-each man having a hanger at his side, and a belt 
stuck full of pistols, besides guns; of which there seemed a 
plentiful variety, some marching with one on each shoulder, 
like so many Robinson Crusoes. As for their march I never 
saw any thing so disorderly, every man stalking along as best 
pleased himself, and all swearing, talking, whistling, singing in 
a@ manner wonderful to observe. Their officers--and I almost 
doubted, at first, whether they had any—seemed to be but two in 
number, and were distinguishable only by being more obstrepe- 
rous than their followers ; at least, the man who marched at 
their head swore with a louder voice and greater volubility than 
any one else ; except a second worthy personage, who carried 
a banner of a very odd appearance, which, indeed, I afterwards 
found was an old red flannel petticoat, and seemed to aim at ri- 
valry in profanity with the other. 

Iimmediately saw, or thought I saw, that this, instead of being 
a band of regular soldiers, or disciplined voiunteers, was a 
company of mere militiamen got together in a hurry, and stuffed 
with Dutch courage for the occasion, having quaffed, along 
with the gallantry that swims in the bottle, a deal of the folly 
and perverseness that lie at the bottom. This was a great dis- 
appointment to me, as I should have preferred to unite my fate 
with some company of soldiers in handsome uniform ; but I 
thought it was not much matter with what corps I began my 
campaign, seeing I should soon, as I hoped, transfer my ser- 
vices to another—to that, whichever it might be, honored by 
the presence of my friend Dicky Dare. 

And now I observed, as I drew nigh, that my redoubtable 
warriors, who were three-fourths of them, at least, in a very 
soldierly condition, and the other fourth hastening to become so 
by frequent and open application to sundry gourds, canteens, 
and black bottles, that were circulating among them, had taken 
as good care of the main chance in the second particular as the 
first, being quite as well provided with meat as with liquor. 
There was scarce a man of them that had not in his hand, or 
wpon his back, something wherewithal to meet the exigences of 
hunger ; some bore fowls, some little pigs, some sheep, and one 
tall fellow was staggering under a hind quarter of beef, that 
looked like a gate of Gaza on his shoulders. Even the magni- 
ficent captain himself was as wel] burthened as any of his men, 
having a garland of young chickens hung round his neck, and 
a bundle of screaming guinea-fowls hanging from his sash— 
which sash, by the way, bore to my eyes a prodigious resem- 
blance to a woman’s shawl, or some other article of female ap- 
parel. And, indeed, the same might be said of the brilliant 
girdles and hatbands that adorned the persons of the others, 





who seemed to me to have borrowed largely of their wives and 
daughters, to complete their equipments. 

Into this warlike and respectable company Robin en- 
ters, and finds, after awhile, that it is a corps of forag. 
ing British sailors, and that he was actually in arms 
against his own countrymen! There is no relief, how. 
ever, for poor Robin Day, and he continues with the 
enemy through the attack on Havre de Grace, and 
until the attempt on Craney island. In the mean- 
time, in order that he may avoid the fate of a prisoner 
of war, and possess greater facilities for escape, he con- 
tinues, as a choice of evils, in the capacity of a vo- 
lunteer. During this service, an interesting incident 
occurs, which is no less than the discovery of doctor 
Howard’s son, Tommy—supposed to have been drown- 
ed—employed in the same vile, menial office which 
himself had formerly filled, in the same “ Jumping 
Jenny,” and under the self-same skipper Duck. It 
appears, that Tommy, while swimming, had been stolen 
by the skipper, in revenge for the punishment which 
that worthy had received at the hands of his father. 
Tommy was now an ignorant and degraded being— 
Robin Rusty, “ ship’s cook” of the Jumping Jenny, 
redivivus ;—but he was still his old playmate, and the son 
of his benefactor, and Robin resolved to use his endea- 
vors in rescuing him from his servile and cruel bondage. 
One attempt failing, he digested another, and in the 
meantime drew upa letter to his patron, which he de- 
signed to send by Tommy, containing an account of 
this discovery, and of his adventures since he had left 
his house. Tommy was not rescued at this time, how- 
ever, and Robin escapes alone from the British in the 
attack on Craney island. Here he meets with Dicky 
Dare, beaming with all the glory of victory and regi- 
mentals. Dicky receives him as a traitor, but, from 
considerations of old friendship, liberates him and leaves 
him to take to his heels. Running from the peril of 
lead or hemp, our hero encounters another old acquain- 
tance—no less a personage than his quondam friend, 
Captain Brown! 

Repugnant to his feelings as an association with this 
individual was, circumstances obliged Robin to accept of 
his company, and together they hatched up a precious 
scheme of fraud and deception. The captain, who, it 
appears, was the self-same highwayman that attacked 
Robin and Dicky in their flight upon the supposed 
death of M’Goggin, proposed to our hero that he should 
disguise himself and turn Indian magian, and set up 
for a wonderful and mysterious physician. The arti- 
cles of medicine to be used by the magian were only 
two, namely—some particles of tobacco rolled up in bits 
of clay in the shape of boluses, called ‘‘ Mermaid’s 
Eggs,” and some road-side sand, y’cleped “ Holy sand 
of the Ganges.” Robin was not to use a word of Eng- 
lish, and the gibberish substituted consisted of but two 
phrases, viz—“ Holly-golly-wow,” and ‘ Sammy-ram- 
ram.” Brown was to be the conductor, director and 
orator of the affair. To this arrangement Robin con- 
sented, and they carried on the plan with some success. 
Indeed, in one or two instances, from some fortunate 
juncture of circumstances, they really do good and 
effect a cure. Their adventures in this way are various 
and whimsical—but end rather seriously for “‘ Chowder 
Chow,” the assumed name of Mr. Robin Day, who, at 
the house of Mr. Feverage, a Virginia planter, finds 
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himself again trapped by the rascality of Brown—de- 
serted, and actually sold for a slave. But, finally, he 
makes his escape once more. 

The encounter this time, is with General Dicky 
Dare, to whose confidence and friendship Robin is re. 
stored, and, equipping himself with a horse, rifle, hunt- 
ing frock, &c., he sets out with the valorous Dicky, to 
wage war against the Creeks. In the course of their 
journey, they stumble upon a company of men, banded 
and marching for the same purpose, and bearing the 
ferocious title of the “ Bloody Volunteers.” Over those 
who are not scared away by their approach, (among 
the fugitives was their captain,) Dicky is appointed 
commander, and at the head of his troop presses on for 
the scene of action. We will not pause to recount the 
conflicts, triumphs, defeats and adventures, through 
bush, brake and brier, in this Indian war. Robin Day 
is again brought in contact with captain Brown, who, 
acting in his behalf, is tied up with him by the Indians, 
for torture—is saved therefrom with him by the occur- 
rence of a tornado, and is again, by an accident, sepa- 
rated from him. Emerging from this adventure, he 
once more meets the Bloody Volunteers, with Dicky 
still at their head, although thinned in numbers and 
worn by famine, fatigue and strife. Having ventured 
within the dominions of the king of Spain, they are 
surprised by a troop, declared prisoners of his majesty, 
and marched off to Pensacola. 

Here we are introduced to the Intendente, or military 
governor of the town, colonel Aubrey; and Robin is 
surprised by meeting, in the person of the colonel’s 
daughter, with Isabel, the young lady whom he had 
defended from the attack of Brown in the house of Mr. 
Bloodmoney. The address of Isabel, saves our hero 
from the disgrace of an exposure of the situation which 
he occupied on the night of the burglary. Robin Day 
and Dicky Dare are getting along very smoothly, when 
lo! who should enter upon the scene but Mr. Skipper 
Duck, and after him, captain Brown. The plot thickens. 
It appears that this captain Brown, according to his 
account of the matter, and also Duck, some years be- 
fore, had been engaged in aiding the flight of a brother 
of Col. Aubrey, who was guilty of a conspiracy against 
the government. The vessel in which they sailed, the 
Sally-Ann, foundered ; and Aubrey’s brother, in endea- 
voring to save the life of the child, perished. Brown, 
after telling an ingenious story, is secured as a prisoner, 
and Robin, falling under the suspicions of Aubrey, is 
arrested also. Brown and the Skipper escape from the 
fort by night, together with a company of negroes, 
Spaniards, and the remnant of the Bloody Volunteers, 
who had been deluded by Brown—forcing off with 
them Robin Day, and embarking in the Jumping 
Jenny. 

Brown now hoists the black flag, and appears in his 
true character of captain Helleat—a cruel, daring and 
blood -thirsty pirate. A course of murder and villainy 
18 powerfully described, and the excesses and tender 
mercies of piracy on the high seas, darkly and terribly 
exposed. The latter part of the work is of absorbing 
interest, and displays the skill of the author in working 
up the materials of incident, and in giving to the whole 
the force of dramatic effect. In the course of events, 
the Querida, a vessel containing, among others, Isabel 
Aubrey, falls into the hands of Brown. Robin, who 
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had been employed as doctor to the robber-crew, mad- 
dened to desperation by this circumistance, forms the 
almost hopeless scheme of rescuing her from the hands 
of the pirate-captain. He succeeds. Drugging the 
crew with a narcotic, as he did formerly the family of 
Mr. Feverage when he eloped from slavery, they escape 
by means of the jolly-boat. They are rescued from 
the power of the savage Brown, but are alone on the 
wide, deep sea, As a very natural consequence, despite 
their situation, Robin discovers that he has fallen in 
love with Isabel, who evinces.a reciprocity of feeling— 
but this love changes into a love of another nature, on 
account of the circumstance which is described below. 


After these preliminary expressions, she gave me an account 
of the events that had followed, and some that preceded, my 
flight from Pensacola. 

As soon (after the Intendant had sent me off to the fortress,) 
as his angry reproaches had allowed Isabel an opportunity to 
speak in my defence, she acquainted him with those particulars 
of my story which I had related to her, explaining the true 
nature of my connection with Hellcat in the burglary ; and by 
and by Captain Dicky, who presently made his appearance, 
and was called‘upon to speak on the subject, confirmed the 
account, by telling my whole story up tothe point of my cap- 
ture by the Indians, with which I had made him well acquaint- 
ed: and, as he did me the honor to say, that *‘ although he 
considered me a very big goose, and especially too big an one 
for a soldier, yet he would stand sponsor for my honor and in- 
tegrity against the whole world,’”? Colonel Aubrey was at last 
brought to believe his opinion had done me injustice ; to repair 
which, he despatched a messenger to bring me from the fort to 
his house again. The messenger arrived just fifteen minutes 
too late ; but he discovered the flight of the prisoners, and gave 
the alarm; the forts were ordered to fire upon us, to bring us 
to; which failing, the Querida was hastily despatched after us, 
and, as has been seen, to no other purpose than to witness at @ 
distance the murderous attack upon the Moro, which she was 
not able to prevent. 

My flight with Brown, (which none but the warm-hearted 
Isabel could believe involuntary,) and, worse than all, the act 
of piracy that so immediately succeeded it, had the natural ef 
fect of destroying every favorable impression in my behalf that 
had been made in Colonel Aubrey’s mind; and the attempt of 
Isabel to advocate my cause only excited bim to deeper indig- 
nation at the unworthy perversity of the maid, who could be- 
s:ow her regard upon a wretch so degraded and abandoned as I. 
And in this feeling, a week after, he placed her in the Querida, 
now ready for her voyage to the Havana, under the care of 
the reverend padre, to be consigned to a convent, until suffi- 
ciently punished for, or cured of, her romantic fancy. 

I expressed my surprise that Colonel Aubrey, with al! his 
anger, should have been willing to expose her in a vessel so 
insufficiently armed, with the ful] knowledge that a pirate like 
Helicat was now raging the gulf; but she replied, that was an 
apprehension that had never entered his mind. No one doubted 
but that the desperado had hastened to join the outlaws at 
Barrataria Bay, and was, therefore, for the time at least, out 
of harm’s way; and, besides, the Querida was considered 
very wel! armed and manned; and, being also a fast vessel, 
she might have beaten the corsair off, or escaped by superior 
sailing, had her crew been soon enough aware of the character 
of the Viper. 

These explanations, with many a vow repeated over and 
over again, with a fervor and tenderness which our desolate 
situation both prompted and excused, occupied us through half 
the night; during which our little bark skimmed her way easily 
and safely along the sea; when, on a sudden, a gust swept 
over us, whipped the mast out of its step, and blew it with the 
sail entirely away ; by which calamity we were doubtless saved 
from being instantly capsized, though we were left without any 
other assistance than the oars to help us along. 

To the oars therefore 1 betook me, as soon as the gust had 
passed by ; and I plied them diligently until morning ; at which 
period I looked eagerly around, to see if the Viper was yet in 
sight; but she had vanished with her prize. I then looked as 
eagerly for the long-boat; but no long-boat was to be seen: the 
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little jolly-boat and ourselves were the only objects that broke 
the wide-spread monotony and solitude of the sea. 

My heart sunk; but I concealed my,fears from Isabel, and 
plied the oars again, although well nigh exhausted, until ano- 
ther gust swept the waves; by which I suffered the further 
misfortune of losing one of the oars, which was broken in 
my unskilfu] hands. Even the greatness of this calamity I 
disguised from Isabel, by assuring her I could use the remain- 
ing oar as a skull, and get along nearly as fast with it as with 
two. But my pride, or tender solicitude to keep Isabel from 
alarm, could hold me no longer against a discovery I now 
made ; which was, that with all my pains to gather into the 
boat everything I could think of that could be serviceable to us 
on our voyage, I had forgotten the greatest necessary of all : 
bread and meat there were in abundance; but, ah me! not a 
single drop of water. 

** But we shall soon find the long-boat,”? said Isabel, with 
equal simplicity and confidence in my nautical abilities ; ‘* and 
then we shall have water enough.»? 

Alas! I had now given up all hope of finding the long-boat ; 
my ooly trust was that Providence would direct some vessel 
in our way, that should pick us up. And with this forlorn ex- 
pectation I was obliged to acquaint Isabel, when, long after 
mid-day, she began to express wonder at the non-appearance 
of the long-boat, asking me if I did not think we should find it. 

Upon being made aware of our truly unhappy situation, she 
became greatly agitated and terrified ; now throwing herself into 
my arms and telling me she would die with me, now dropping 
upon her knees and offering such wild and piteous supplications 
to Heaven as drew the tears from my eyes ; and then spring- 
ing to me again, and striving to comfort me with assurances 
that she was not afraid, that she was not thirsty, and would 
not be, and then again returning to her prayers. I did, and 
said, all I could to reeassure her; and, by and by, she reco- 
vered her composure somewhat ; and to fortify her spirits still 
further, she drew from her bosom a rosary, which she began 
to tell, like a good Catholic; and doubtless would have con- 
tinued to do so, until she had gone through the whole circle of 
beads, had I not been suddenly impelied to interrupt her. 

I have already observed that I was struck, in the portrait of 
the Spanish gentleman, the brother of Colonel Aubrey, with a 
rosary worn round his neck, because of a resemblance which 
I saw, or fancied, in the beads to those which my patron Dr. 
Howard had obtained from Mother Moll, and preserved for me 
with great care, thinking they might, at some period, contri- 
bute to unravel the mystery of my birth and parentage. The 
beads which I now saw in the hands of Isabel, were identical 
with those in the portrait--and they were, as J] could see, iden- 
tical with my own; save that the great central bead, or cross, 
in Isabel’s rosary, was richly studded with gold and gems, of 
which the cross in mine was destitute; although there were 
cavities on its surface in which such might have once existed. 

The coincidence was remarkable, as the beads were of a 
singular kind of wood, and of strange fashion and carving; 
and it wasto me so much the greater and more interesting, 
as to my awakened fancy it seemed to foreshadow a connection 
in reality between my fate and that of the beautiful being to 
whom I had just sworn eternal attachment. My brain teemed 
with sudden recoHections of the foundered schooner and the 
mysterious fate of her exiled passengers; and moved by an 
irresistible impulse, I caught the rosary from Isabel’s hands, 
exclaiming, as well as my great agitation would permit me— 
‘“*These beads, Isabel!—they belonged to the original of the 
picture—your father’s brother, who was lost in that schooner 
of which Brown was the mate—and of which Colonel Aubrey 
spoke with Brown ?”? 

** Yes,” replied Isabel, surprised out of both devotion and 
fear by the interruption, the question, and, above all, by my 
disturbed looks. 

** And there was a fellow to it?” I cried—* another similar 
rosary, of the same strange wood, and fashioning?” 

** Yes,’ said she, with a sigh ; ‘‘it was on the neck of little 
Juan.” How my heart leaped at the words! ‘‘ They were 
holy beads from Jerusalem, consecrated on the Sepulchre of 
our Lord; and—but if you are not a Christian—that is, not a 
Catholic--you wil] smile at such things: but we held them as 
a kind of talismans, because of their being consecrated on the 
Tomb of the Redeemer. But, alas! they have proved no talis- 
mans to us yet !”? 





“ And you will know that other, its fellow??? I cried, fum. 
bling for the beads, which I had long since tied round my neck 
for safety, because my patron Dr. Howard had so earnestly 
charged me to preserve them; though I held them myself in 
so little estimation that it was seldomI ever thought of them ; 
‘** You will know it?” I cried, loosening the string, and putting 
the beads into her hand: *‘ the jewels are gone ; but are not 
the beads the same ?”? 

At the sight of them, Isabel]’s agitation became nearly as 
great as my own; she gave me a look full of wild inquiry, 
and then taking her own rosary into her hand, she faltered out, 
‘There is a way to prove whether they are fellows;”’ and 
with that, twisting the cross of the latter between her fingers, 
she showed me, what I should never before have dreamed, that 
it consisted of two pieces that screwed together in the centre, 
so as to make a little box, and that each piece contained, within 
the box, a little miniature, the one a likeness of Colonel Au. 
brey’s brother, as he was represented in the portrait, the other 
the semblance of a young and beautiful woman, somewhat 
resembling, as I thought, the dear Isabel herself. 

“If this,” said Isabel, placing my own between her trem- 
bling fingers, ‘‘if this be, indeed, the fellow, it must contain 
the same portraits.” 

As she spoke, the cross, which, from the ingenuity of its con- 
struction, neither 1 nor any one else had ever supposed to be 
any thing but solid wood, parted in twain, and disclosed the 
same pair of visages concealed in the little box. 

‘* Dios mio !” cried Isabel, starting up wildly ; *‘ how came 
you by this rosary ?” 

I could scarcely articulate a reply; ‘‘ Seventeen years ago, a 
vessel from the West Indies was wrecked on the coast of 
New Jersey ; and I, a helpless infant, the only living thing on 
board, was taken from it by wreckers.”’ 

** And?” cried Isabel eagerly— 

** And this rosary was upon my neck !--Oh, my dear Isabel, 
it must be so! Nature herself stirred up the affection that 
warms our bosoms. It must be so: that wreck--] can see it 
all now, and can almost prove it—that wreck could have been 
no other than the fatal schooner ; and I, dearest Isabel, I am 
the little Juan you spoke of, and your cousin.” 

“*My cousin? O my God!” cried Isabel, “if it he so, you 
are my own brother! We were twin-born together !” 

** How ?”? I] cried, confounded by her words, *‘ and Colone! 
Aubrey, your father.*? 

** My father in name and affection only,” said Isabel, “‘ the 
father of my infancy and childhood, whom I have never called 
by any other name, who is, however, in reality, but my uncle, 
my father’s brother. My father—and your father, if you be 
Juan— perished in that dreadful schooner, the Sally Ann.” 

*6 Yes!" I cried, struck by a sudden recollection: ‘* here i$ 
the very name scratched upon the cross; though by whom 
scratched I know not. Dr. Howard always thought it must be 
the name of my mother. And now, too,’ I added, ‘‘I can 
understand the expressions of Duck, which I thought the mere 
ravings of delirium, that he could reward my humanity, and 
make my fortune by the same act that should obtain him ven- 
geance on Brown; for it is certain—it was proved by Brown’s 
own admissions before Colonel Aubrey, when ignorant that 
Duck was jn Pensacola, and confirmed by his direct confession 
to me afterwards, in the fort—that Duck was actually on board 
the Sally Ann, and had been his accomplice in a deed of villainy 
hitherto unsuspected ; for, Isabel, I know enough to convince 
me that our father, instead of being drowned by the foundering 
of the schooner, was murdered by her crew, and Brown at 
their head, for his money.” 

“ Yes,” said Isabel; ‘* and so thought my father—my un- 
cle I can scarce call him—and he was resolved, upon the arrival 
of a brig of war attached to the station, and therefore under 
his command, but then absent on a cruise, to despatch her to 
Barrataria in pursuit of Brown, with orders to spare no means 
to ensure his capture, that his brother’s death might be fully 
avenged. But how is this, my brother—my heart tells me I 
must cail you so!’ said Isabel, anxiously: ‘* how is it the 
schooner could have come ashore, and you in it, and yet my 
uncle who had instituted inquiries in America, should hear 
nothing of it?” 

That, I said, was easily accounted for; and informed her 
that the knowledge of the wreck was for a period of eleven 
or twelve years confined to the wreckers themselves ; and that, 
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at the end of that time, Dr. Howard had in vain labored among 
my jealous preservers to learn even so much as her name, or 
the period of the wreck ; which latter he could only guess at 
by forming his own conclusions as to my age, and coupling 
with them the fact he had learned, that I was an infant too young 
to speak, when I came ashore. 

In short, strange and wondrous as the circumstances all 
seemed, and imperfect as they were in the chain of connection, 
they bore with them such convincing evidence of my identity, 
that neither Isabel nor I could longer doubt we were brother and 
sister, the twin-born offspring of parents long since passed away 
to the world of death. We wept and embraced, and exchanged, 
by a natural transition, the fervor of lovers for the affection of 
brother and sister, which a romantic casuistry has pronounced 
to be the purest and heavenliest of all the bonds that connect 
the hearts of man and woman. 

I learned from Isabel, what 1 had in part been informed of-- 
that my father, with his younger brother, the present Inten- 
dant, had emigrated from South Carolina in the war of the 
Revolution, being loyalists, whom the fall of British power, in 
the colonies reduced to ruin. They had entered the Spanish 
service in Cuba; where the elder brother acquired rank in the 
army, and rose to wealth by espousing a Spanish heiress, my 
mother and Isabel’s; bat, in an unfortunate moment, was 
drawn into some treasonable project or conspiracy to subvert 
the Spanish power inthe island. The conspiracy was disco- 
vered, and my father escaped from the officers appointed to 
arrest him, only through the instrumentality of the younger 
brother; who, faithful throughout to the government he served, 
yet ardently attached to my father, procured him the means of 
flight in the fatal schooner. One boat carried to her my father 
and little Juan--myself—-with a single attendant, and such 
valuables as he had time to collect ; another following with my 
mother and sister, was intercepted; and my father was com- 
pelled by extreme peril to set sail alone. Neither my father, 
nor the schooner, nor any of her crew were ever heard of 
afterwards, until Brown’s sudden appearance in Pensacola. 
Grief for her husband’s fate, which had been followed by the 
confiscation of his estates, drove my mother to the tomb. 
Isabel, a portionless orphan, was adopted by her uncle; whose 
own wife (for he also had married in the island,) died in a few 
years, leaving him childless; and who, partly by purchase, 
and partly through the bounty of the government which could 
thus reward his own long and faithful services, had effected 
the recovery of a great part of his brother’s estates; which, 
with his own, were Gestined to swell the dowry, or inheritance, 
of his adopted daughter. 

This discovery, brought about by a means so simple, and 
at a time so perilous, had the happiest effect on the spirits of 
Isabel, who declared, with pious fervor, that the Providence 
which had in so extraordinary a manner brought us together 
and revealed the secret of our relationship, could not have done 
so only to let us perish in each other’s arms on the broad deep; 
and her confidence restored me in part to mine. 


Isabel and Day are rescued from the jolly-boat by an 
American schooner, which is taken by the pirates; but 
not until Isabel and the captain’s wife are concealed 
among the ballast of the crippled and burning vessel. 
The pirates are pursued by the armed brig Vengador, 
and in the midst of a storm both vessels are driven upon a 
reef of rocks. From this situation the two parties escape 
to the land, where, after a conflict in which colonel 
Aubrey and Dicky Dare are engaged among the forces 
against them, the pirates are defeated. In this struggle 
Brown is wounded, as also, Robin Day. 

Our hero wakes to sense, to behold around him his 
kind patron, doctor Howard, colonel Aubrey, Isabel, 
Nanna, Dicky Dare and master Tommy, It appears 
that the Vengador had set out in pursuit of the pirate 
ship, taking with her Aubrey, Dicky Dare and Tommy. 
The reports of the pirate’s guns, engaged with the 
American schooner, drew her to the scene of conflict. 
Isabel and the captain’s wife were rescued by the Ven- 


suit of Brown and his crew has been seen. After the 

conflict, the wounded were put into the hands of an 

American physician, doctor Howard, who had visited 

the island for the benefit of his sick daughter, Nanna. 

Brown and Skipper Duck firmly established the iden- 

tity of Robin Day with little Juan Aubrey. Brown 

survived his wounds but three days, and confessed 

before he died, the truth concerning the father of our 

hero, Tempted by Aubrey’s wealth, and obtaining the 

aid of the crew of the Sally Ann, they murdered him 
and his attendants in the night, scuttled the vessel, took 
boat and reached the land. Although Brown wished to 
save Juan, the scheme was objected to by the others, 
and the utmost favor granted the infant, was to be left to 
the mercy of the waters. The schooner was bored, yet 
did not go down, but went ashore with the child in 
the manner mentioned in the commencement of the 
story. 

Skipper Duck, who was captured on board the Viper, 
corroborated nearly all of Brown’s story, and died in 
consequence of a gangrene received from a scourging 
given him by Brown. 

Tommy’s claims were also settled, and he was clasped 
once more to the fond and hoping hearts of a father and 
a sister. The letter which, it will be remembered, our 
hero wrote while among the British, and which he had 
deposited in a post-office during his adventures as 
Chowder Chow, cleared up his character to his patron ; 
although the health of his beloved Nanna was so much 
affected, that it was found necessary to take a voyage 
to the island of Cuba. 

In conclusion ;—Robin marries Nanna, Dicky is 
wedded to glory and cut to pieces in Mexico; Tommy, 
recovering from his mental torpor, becomes a midship- 
man, and the adventures of Robin Day wind up with 
the peace and felicity of Juan Aubrey. 

Our readers, we repeat, will form a general idea of 
the work from this compendium. We do not discover 
from it any particular power which the author possesses 
in nice delineations of character—there is no great depth 
of thought evinced, no peculiar beauty of language, 
or remarkable degree of taste. We do not say that 
doctor Bird is not capable of these things; it is very 
probable that he purposely discards and sacrifices them 
for some prime object; we are speaking now only of 
the book before us. We cannot think, moreover, that 
it is filled with the most profitable food which a novel 
is capable of affording. But, whatever may be its errors 
of omission and commission, it is, nevertheless, an in- 
teresting, and a well conducted tale. It is full, as we 
have before said, of absorbing incident, and, on the 
whole, will at least preserve, if not add to, the laurels 
already brightening around the name of its popular and 
deserving author. 





VIRTUE. 


Virtue may be misrepresented, persecuted, consign- 
ed to the grave—but the righteous wake not more as- 
suredly to the reality of their hopes than this to an im- 





gador’s boat from the vessel, and the result of the pur- 


mortal remembrance.—[.4non. 
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THE BIRDS IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


November came on, with an eye severe, 
And his stormy language was hoarse to hear— 
And the glittering garland of brown and red, 
Which he wreath’d for awhile round the forest’s head, 
With sudden anger he rent away, 
And all was cheerless, and bare, and gray. 


Then the houseless grasshopper told his woes, 

And the humming bird sent forth a wail for the rose ; 
And the spider, that weaver of cunning so deep, 
Roll’d himself up, like a ball, to sleep ; 

And the cricket, his merry horn laid by, 

On the shelf, with the pipe of the dragon-fly. 


Soon, voices were heard at the morning prime, 
Consulting of flight to a warmer clime : 

“ Let us go! let us go!” said the bright-winged jay— 
And his gay spouse sang from a rocking spray, 

**f am tired to death of this hum-drum tree ; 

I'll go—if ’tis only the world to see.” 


* Will you go?” ask’d the robin, “ my only love ?” 
And a tender strain, from the leafless grove, 
Responded—“ Wherever your lot is cast, 

*»Mid summer-skies, or the northern blast, 

I am still at your side, your heart to cheer, 
Though dear is our nest, in this thicket here.” 


The oriole told, with a ‘flashing eye, 

How his little ones shrank from the frosty sky,— 
How his mate, with an ague, had shaken the bed, 
And lost her fine voice by a cold in her head,— 
And their oldest daughter, an invalid grown, 

No health in this terrible climate had known. 


“T am ready to go,” said the plump young wren, 
From the hateful homes of these northern men ; 
My throat is sore, and my feet are blue— 

I’m afraid I have caught the consumption too ; 
And then I’ve no confidence left, I own, 

In the doctors out of the southern zone.” 


Then up went the thrush, with a trumpet call ; 

And the martens came forth from their box on the wall, 
And the owlet peep’d from his secret bower, _ 

And the swallows conven’d on the old church-tower ; 
And the council of blackbirds was long and loud— 
Chattering and flying, from tree to cloud. 


“The dahlia is dead on her throne,” said they ; 
“ And we saw the butterfly cold as clay ;— 
Not a berry is found on the russet plains— 
Not a kernel of ripen’d maize remains— 
Every worm has hid,—shall we longer stay, 

To be wasted with famine? Away !—away !” 


But what a strange clamor on elm and oak, 

From a bevy of brown-coated mocking-birds broke ! 
The theme of each separate speaker they told, 

In a shrill report, with such mimicry bold, 

That the eloquent orators stared to hear 

Their own true echo, so wild and clear, 





Then tribe after tribe, with its leader fair, 
Swept off, thro’ the fathomless depths of air,— 
Who marketh their course to the tropics bright ? 
Who nerveth their wing for its weary flight? 
Who guideth their caravan’s trackless way, 

By the star at night, and the cloud by day ? 


Some spread o’er the waters a daring wing, 

In the isles of the southern sea to sing ; 

Or where the minaret towering high, 

Pierces the gold of the western sky ; 

Or amid the harem’s haunts of fear, 

Their lodges to build, and their nurslings rear. 


The Indian fig, with its arching screen, 
Welcomes them in, to its vistas green ; 
And the breathing buds of the spicy tree, 
Thrill at the burst of their revelry ; 

And the bulbul starts ’mid his carol clear, 
Such a rushing of stranger-wings to hear. 


O wild-wood wanderers! how far away 

From your rural homes in our vales ye stray ! 

But when they are wak’d by the touch of Spring, 
We shall see you again, with your glancing wing,— 
Your nests ’mid our household trees to raise, 

And stir our hearts in our Maker’s praise. 


Hartford, Conn., May, 1839. 





UNCLE PETE AND THE BEAR. 


By the author of the original *‘ Jack Downing” Letters. 


Among the different sections of this widely extended 
and variegated country, I question whether any por- 
tion of equal extent can exhibit more richness of land- 
scape, or more wildness, beauty and grandeur of scenery, 
than the state of Maine. The western prairies are 
beautiful and grand; but their beauty and grandeur 
are like the ocean in a calm summer’s day, with its 
smooth, unruffled bosom, and its long rolling swell ; 
while much of the scenery of Maine resembles the same 
ocean when lashed into fury by the raging storm, and 
dashing and breaking its foamy waves into rugged hills 
and mountains. 

Go with me to a somewhat central spot in Maine, 
inland from the ocean near a hundred miles. Here we 
stand upon the broad, bare back of a rough granite 
mountain. It extends north and west of us in broken 
ridges for several miles. Now and then you behold the 
trunk of a dry pine, which has been felled by the fire, 
and stretched upon the gray rock, like the straggling 
hairs upon the bald head of an old man. And here and 
there you see patches of low shrubbery bending beneath 
the weight of thick clusters of the blue whortleberry. 
Look away to the north, and your eye rests for half a 
dozen miles on a level tract of rich forest. Then rises 
abruptly a cone-like mountain, throwing its peaked 
summit far into the clouds, and standing, like a sentinel 
on duty, to overlook the country for many miles round. 
In the distance beyond, both to the right hand and the 
left, you see mountain after mountain, with their round 
shaggy tops, swelling and rolling, height above height, 
till they are lost among the misty clouds, or rest in 
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softened lines against the clear blue sky. Now turn 
your eye to the eastward ; look down almost beneath 
our feet, and behold one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water to be found in the world. It washes the base of 
the rough granite mountain on which we stand, spread- 
ing out in a circular.basin of three or four miles in di- 
ameter, then passing a narrow frith on the eastern side, 
of less than a quarter of a mile, it widens again and 
stretches away between ridges of highlands, some six 
or seven miles farther to the eastward. It is nowa 
calm summer’s day, and the bright basin on which we 
are looking is reflecting from its smooth glassy surface 
the dark forest trees on the swelling shore, the huge 
cliff on the promontory’s height, and the broad sides of 
the mountains that fill up the back ground. So calm 
and still is the beautiful lake, that a fairy might float 
on its bosom in the half shell of a humming-bird’s egg, 
without danger of foundering at sea or wetting her 
wings. But let the edying winds begin to move round 
these old hills and mountains, and they brush down 
upon the lake with such power that in a half hour’s 
time its white capped waves are rolling and dashing 
like a mimic ocean; and the hardy lumberman, in his 
light batteau, pulls for the nearest shore, to avoid being 
drenched or drowned in the foaming surge. 

The name of this beautiful collection of water is 
Sebec Pond, and the spot where we are now standing, 
at the head of this pond, is about fifteen miles from 
Noosehead Lake. Turn and look away a little to the 
left, and you will see the Wilson stream, a lovely little 
river, winding its bright way among the trees near the 
base of the opposite ledgy hills, gliding gently across 
the interval, and carrying its silent waters into the deep 
basin before us. Deep it truly is, corresponding with 
the high and broken hills around it; for I have been 
told that in some parts of this pond the bottom has 
never been reached, although lines have been let down 
to the distance of several hundred feet. 

You observe a few acres of cultivated land on the 
interval between the Wilson stream and the base of 
the granite mountain on which we are standing ; and 
there, close by the margin of the river, you see a small, 
low house. In that house there lives, and has lived for 
some ten years past, an old man by the name of Peter 
Brawn. He is often designated in that vicinity by the 
familiar appellation of Uncle Pete. Nothing, however, 
could be more appropriate than his true name, so accu. 
rately and forcibly does the sign represent the thing 
signified ; for a more vigorous, athletic, and brawny 
old man, you will not find one in a thousand. He 
must be over seventy years of age, for his long thin 
locks are silvery white, and though he has one or two 
children in their minority still with him, he has numerous 
sons and daughters who have reached the middle age 
of life, and gone abroad into the world with families of 
theirown, The old man is full six feet in height, and 
stands as straight as an arrow. He is neither decidedly 
fleshy, nor lean; but stout, bony and musculous. From 
his natural constitution and habits of life he evidently 
possesses great strength, and is capable of enduring 
great hardships. He has for many years been a sort of 
pioneer to the frontier settlers in the interior of Maine, 
always keeping a little in advance of them, preferring 
to live alone in the woods, where, unshackled by the re- 


—‘ monarch of all he surveys,’ 
And—‘ lord of the fowl and the brute.’ 

I am told, that before taking up his residence in this 

wild spot, he had several times pitched his tent in the 

wilderness, and tarried for a few years, till civilization 

and settlements overtook him, and thickened around him, 

to such a degree as to become inconvenient and trouble- 

some, when he would ‘pull up stakes’ and push farther 

into the woods. The place where he now resides is an 

unincorporated township of wild land, and being some- 

what difficult of access, except by coming up the pond 
from Sebec, a distance of about a dozen miles, uncle 
Pete has lived for something like ten years in a condi- 
tion of tolerably satisfactory independence. He raises 
some provisions on his cultivated acres, and procures 
some game from the woods; and when these sources 
fail, he takes his hook and line and goes out to some of 
the ponds or streams in the neighborhood, and returns 
with a load of trout and other varieties of the finny 
tribe. For calico, tea, and tobacco, and other ‘ boughten’ 
articles of use or luxury, he goes now and then to Sebec 
with a canoe load of singles and clapboards, which are 
his regular articles of export. But civilized life is again 
treading upon the heels of uncle Pete. The towns 
around him are becoming thickly settled, and though 
there is but one other family on the township with him, 
yet the visits of proprietors and proprietors’ agents are 
becoming so frequent, and they cast such scrutinizing 
glances upon sundry pine stumps which they occasion- 
ally find on the premises, that uncle Pete grows restless 
and uneasy. He feels that he is rather crowded upon, 
and sometimes talks of ‘ selling out.’ 

It was in the autumn of 1836, that I first visited this 
wild spot, and first saw or heard any thing of uncle 
Pete. Stopping at the house of an old man, another 
pioneer of the frontier settlers, some six or eight miles 
from this spot;.I heard the old man remark, while con- 
versing with another, “ Well, uncle Pete’s had a squab- 
ble with a bear lately, haint he?’ I at once felt a 
curiosity to learn the history of this ‘ squabble,’ and 
accordingly made some inquiries, in answer to which I 
learnt the general outline of the story, and subse- 
quently obtained the details and the filling up from 
uncle Pete himself. 

It was a bright and a calm summer’s morning; the 
quiet pond was sleeping in the sunshine, harmless and 
beautiful ; and every surrounding object in nature 
looked lovely and inviting. There is something in the 
effect of a fine landscape, viewed under favorable cir- 
cumstances, which may be compared to music—it ‘ hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.’ Even uncle Pete 
felt its influence, as he sat on a little bench by the side 
of his cottage, yawning and looking listlessly across 
the still waters, and following the outline of forest tree, 
and hill top, and mountain, that hung below the watery 
horizon, as well defined, as clear and distinct, and even 
with more softness than those which were towering 
above. While he gazed, he was seized with a desire 
for an aquatic excursion. He called his youngest boy, 
a lad about a dozen years old, and told him to get the 
hooks and lines, and they would go round the point to 
the mouth of Ship-pond stream, and try for trout. The 
apparatus was soon in readiness, and they jumped into 
his little log canoe and paddled off upon the lake. 





straints of society or the statute, he ean feel that he is 


“ We had n’t got but a little ways round the pint,” 
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said uncle Pete, “and I was setting in the starn, pad- 
dling along at a moderate jog, and little Pete was setting 
in the bow; and by and by he called out to me, and 
says he, ‘O, father, what great black critter is that 
swimming off here towards us?’ I looked round towards 
the shore, and there was the tarnalest great overgrown 
bear that ever I seed in all my life, swimming right to- 
wards us. If he had been weighed, I believe he would 
a weighed every pound of four hundred.” 

I never examined uncle Pete’s head phrenologically, 
and cannot say whether his organ of marvellousness was 
of extra size or not. The reader must, therefore, be 
content with such evidence as we have with regard to 
the weight of the bear; and that rests solely'on uncle 
Pete’s word and judgment. He always stood to it the 
bear would weigh four hundred pounds. 

* And the tarnal critter,” said uncle Pete, ‘* was pull- 
ing right towards us as fast as he could swim. I’d been 
so careless in coming away, that I only took one small 
paddle with me, and that was n’t a very good one, and 
the old canoe was rather heavy ; so I found, do the best 
I could, the bear would swim faster than I could paddle. 
But I thought I could keep him off well enough if he 
should set out to meddle with us, so I turned the boat 
and paddled a little towards him. I thought that would 
make him turn and gooff. But the old savage kept 
swimming right towards us, and come up close to the 
side of the canoe, and begun to open his mouth, and 
show a great ugly set of teeth as ever you see. He 
come up so near that I hit him a lick over the head with 
the paddle and split it intwo. At that he come right 
at the boat faircer than ever, and put his paw right 
up on to one side of it. I sprung into the middle of 
the boat, and bore on ’tother side of it, for I knew if I 
did n’t, he wou!d upset us in a minute ; and I thought I 
should n’t like very well to have a grapple with him in 
the water. So while I was keeping the balance of the 
boat, the rascally old varmin pokes up ’tother paw and 
begins to crawl up. I could n’t go to fight him off, for 
then we should all go into the water together. Sol 
had to hold still and sce the great black nigger craw] 
clear up into the boat. He got in pretty near the starn, 
and I stood about in the middle. As soon as he got 
fairly in, he looked round to me, and then he rared 
right up on to his hind legs and walked towards me as 
straight as a man. He was as tall as I was, and looked 
as big as a clever young ox. I stood facing of him, and 
while I was thinking how it was best to give battle to 
him, he marched straight up to me, and put one paw 
on my right shoulder, and ’tother on my left. Thinks 
I, this is bein’ a leetle bit too sociable for a stranger ; 
and I was jest agoin to tell him, hands off, when his 
weight pressing against me made me step back a little, 
and my heel ketched against something in the boat, and 
I fell flat on my back in the bottom of the boat, and the 
old bear on top of me. By this time I begun to think 
matters was getting worse and worse, and it was time 
for me to begin to look about myself. I twisted one 
way and ’tother, and we begun to have considerable of 
a squabble ; but the old bear had altogether the advan- 


tage of me, and I could n’t seem to do much. I tried to 


get hold of my jack-knife, but [I could n’t get it out of 
my pocket, all I could do. The old bear did n’t seem 
to be willing to wait to give me fair play at all; for in 
a minute I felt him trying to stick his huge tusks into 








my forehead, jest as a boy digs his teeth into the side 
of a greatapple. Thinks I, this’ll never do; something 
must be done pretty quick. I made a terrible twist, 
ahd drawed my legs up under him, and got so I could 
give a push with my feet, and my knees and hands, 
then all to once I fetched an everlasting spring, and 


how I did it I do n’t know, but somehow or other the 


old bear went overboard, and plunged headforemost 


into the water. 1 was on my feet as quick asa steel 


trap. The old bear come up to the top of the water 
and snorted, and looked up at mea minute; but I be- 
lieve I had fairly skeered him out of it. He turned 
about and swum for the shore, and I paddled for home, 
When I got to the house, I told my wife we’d have some 
potatoes for dinner, and let the fish go.” 





“IT WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS.” 


Suggested by an engraving with the above motto, represent- 
ing a female who had been gathering flowers, as coming unex- 
pectedly upon old tombstones in a wood. 


I. 
“T went to gather flowers,” 
So spake a lovely maid— 
But why, amid those bowers, 
Hangs down her drooping head ? 
I. 
Swift flew the laughing hours, 
As tripp’d that gladsome maid ; 
Why hath she dropped her flowers? 
Why covers she her head ? 
Hl. 
I mark what ’tis that causes 
Her heart that sudden thrill ; 
I see why ’tis she pauses— 
What thoughts her bosom fill : 
Iv. 
Old graves are yawning on her 
Beneath the flow’ry sward ; 
Green tombstones stare upon her 
From out an old churchyard. 
v. 
A tale of dread they’ve told her, 
Of beauty and its charms ; 
They’ve whisper’d Death would hold her 
Within his mould’ring arms ; 
vi. 
That after some bright hours— 
And fast bright hours fly— 
Some one might gather flowers 
Where she in dust might lie. 
Vil. 
Oh, how her teeth did chatter, 
Oh how her frame was shook ; 
The tott’ring stones nod at her ; 
Look, gentle maidens, look ! 
Vill. 
Go—gather not all flowers, 
Though they should gaily bloom ; 
The sweetest breathe in bowers, 
Too near, too near the tomb. 


NUGATOR. 





